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IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM DUTCHER. 


Born January 20, 1846—Duiep Jury 1, 1920. 
Plate XV 


BY T. 8. PALMER. 


STANDING in the heart of the business district of lower New 
York, within a stone’s throw of Wall Street and old Trinity 
Church, is a building of a dozen or more stories, formerly con- 
sidered a tall structure but now overshadowed and almost shut 
in by neighboring skyscrapers. To the casual observer there is 
little to distinguish this building, at 141 Broadway, from others 
in the neighborhood and it seems a most unlikely place for effec- 
tive work in ornithology, but to one familiar with the. circum- 
stances the spot recalls associations and events of far reaching 
interest and importance. Here on one of the upper floors over- 
looking Broadway was the private office of William Dutcher, 
Ornithologist, Bird Lover and Conservationist. This was the 
scene of his labors during the years of his greatest activity and 
here he set in motion various projects which made a profound 
impression on the protection of bird life in distant parts of the 
country and resulted in the erection of an imperishable monu-. 
ment to his name. 

William Dutcher was the son of Rev. Jacob Conklin Dutcher;. 
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a Dutch Reformed minister, and Margaretta Ayres, of New 
Brunswick, N. J. On his father’s side he was a direct descendant 
of Captain William Dutcher of revolutionary fame, and of Isaac 
Van Wart, one of the captors of Major André; and on his mother’s 
side, of Edward Fuller, one of the Mayflower pilgrims. He was 
born at Stelton, N. J., January 20, 1846, while his father was still 
a theological student at Rutgers College. After a few months 
his father moved to Coxsackie, N. Y., where he had a parish and 
about two years later again moved to Owasco, southeast of Au- 
burn, N. Y. William’s early education was secured in the local 
schools, but at the age of thirteen circumstances having made it 
necessary for him to engage in some occupation, he entered the 
office of a banker named Wright at 13 Bond Street, New York 
City, and while there employed lived with Mr. Wright and became 
a member of his family. A few years later, when his health was 
threatened, through the confinement of the office, he worked for 
some time on a farm near Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Dutcher’s career may be conveniently divided into decades. 
The first and second included his boyhood and early experience in 
business life, the third marked his entry into the insurance business 
in New York, and the following three decades from 1879 to 1910 
were the years of his ornithological activity while the last decade 
of his life was passed in retirement. 

Returning to New York City about the age of twenty he be- 
came connected with the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company and 
entered on a business career in life insurance which was destined 
to continue for many years. Entering the office first as clerk 
he was later promoted to the position of cashier and finally sec- 
retary. He remained with this company until the winter of 1894— 
95, when he became associated with the Prudential Insurance 
Company of New Jersey, with which he remained until his re- 
tirement from active business. 

On May 18, 1870, at the age of twenty-four, Mr. Dutcher was 
married to Miss Catharine Oliver Price of Elizabeth, N. J.. and 
took up his residence at Bergen Point, in that State. Here his 


son, Basil was born December 3, 1871. In 1876 he moved to New 
York, residing at 27 West 18th Street, afterwards occupied by the 
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store of Siegel-Cooper & Co., and five years later moved to 128th 
Street. In the spring of 1889 he moved again, this time to 525 
Manhattan Aveaue, a number well-known to all the early mem- 
bers of the Union, as it was here that the Treasurer had his office 
and the council usually held its meetings when the Union met in 
New York. 

While living in New York, Mr. Dutcher was accustomed to 
find his recreation in hunting, chiefly along the shores of Long 
Island and New Jersey, where during the open seasons his holi- 
days were spent in search of game birds—snipe and ducks in the 
autumn, and geese in March. On May 28, 1879, while hunting 
on the shores of Shinnecock Bay near Good Ground, Long Island, 
he shot a bird which was new to him and which proved to be a fe- 
male Wilson’s Plover (Ochthodromus wilsonius). This bird, mounted 
by John Bell, the veteran taxidermist of New York, became num- 
ber one in the Dutcher collection of Long Island birds and was 
duly recorded in a brief note in the October number of the ‘Bulletia 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club’ for 1879. The seemingly 
unimportant incident of the capture of this specimen and the 
publication of this brief note marked the turning point in Dutch- 
er’s career and proved the opening of a new chapter in his life. 
From this time on his interest in birds developed along new lines 
and he hunted not merely for recreation and amusement but to 
add to his knowledge of bird life and to acquire information 
which would aid in the prosecution of his scientific studies. 

Finding that his time was limited he resolved to confine his 
attention to the birds of Long Island and soon became deeply 
interested in collecting all available information regarding the 
species of this region. His collection grew apace and was in- 
creased by the addition of specimens from various sources. At 
the same time he carefully and systematically collected every 
record and bit of information which would throw light on the pre- 
cise distribution, occurrence and habits of Long Island birds. 
For about fifteen years he devoted unremitting attention to ac- 
cumulating material both ia the form of specimens and notes 
which would be useful in the preparation of a comprehensive 
work on the birds of Long Island. He examined the specimens 
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in the collection of the Brooklyn Institute, and the American 
Museum, and in various local collections. He secured notes and 
records from sportsmen, market hunters, and baymen, and in 
short left no stone unturned in bringing together facts of interest 
regarding the various species. 

Shortly after the organization of the Linnaean Society of New 
York he became a member and.met George N. Lawrence, the 
veteran ornithologist, and others who were active at that time. 
Upon the founding of the American Ornithologists’ Union in 
September, 1883, Dutcher was elected an associate member and 
in the following year was appointed on the committee on Pro- 
tection of North American Birds. The active work of this work 
mittee really began at a meeting held in his office at 51 Liberty 
Street, New York City, in December, 1885. The chairman of 
the committee was the late George B. Sennett and among the 
most active members were Dr. George Bird Grinnell, then editor 
of ‘Forest and Stream,’ and William Dutcher. The original 
minutes of the meetings of this committee, entered in a book 
which is now in the possession of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, show in detail the work accomplished during the 
three years that the committee was active. The most important 
results included the organization of the original Audubon So- 
ciety with a large membership and the drafting of a model law, 
for the protection of non-game birds subsequently known as the 
A. O. U. or Audubon law. 

In 1886, at the first Washington meeting of the Union, Mr. 
Dutcher was elected an active member and this event marked 
the beginning of his association with certain activities at the 
National Capital. It was here at a subsequent meeting of the 
Union that he exhibited with considerable pride the results of 
his first experiments in photographing birds. It was here that 
he later paved the way for the inclusion of nongame species in 
the Federal law for the protection of migratory birds and it was 
here finally that he took up his last residence shortly before his 
death. 

In 1887 he was elected Treasurer of the Union, an office for 
which he was peculiarly well adapted and which he filled with 
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remarkable success for a period of.sixteen years. Singularly 
systematic in all his work and prompt in business dealings, he 
had little patience with failure to act promptly in business mat- 
ters. So successful was he in collecting dues that a year or two 
after his appointment he was able to report at the annual meet- 
ing that 90 per cent. of the entire membership was fully paid up 
to date, a record which has perhaps not since been surpassed. 

During the early nineties, about the time of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
activities and the investigation of the Lexow Committee, Mr. 
Dutcher became active in civic affairs. Deeply interested in 
the movement for the improvement of conditions in New York 
City, he became identified with good government clubs, took an 
active part in elections, served on several occasions as inspector 
or judge of elections, and became thoroughly familiar with the 
records of various candidates for local offices. On one occasion 
he was urged to become a candidate for alderman but for various 
reasons declined to enter the race. His experience in civic affairs 
laid the foundation for much of his subsequent work and made 
a deeper impression on his later activities than was apparent at 
first sight. Under the head of what he was accustomed to call 
“civics” Mr. Dutcher included certain public activities which 
he considered a part of the personal and public duties of every 
good citizen and which he took as seriously as he did his business 
or any other matters in which he was particularly interested. 
During all his active career he never failed to familiarize himself 
with the records and characteristics of the principal local and 
state candidates for office, and to a certain extent of those in the 
field of national politics. | Doubtless the experience gained at 
this time enabled him in later years so successfully and effectively 
to handle legislative matters when he took up practical work in 
behalf of bird protection. 

In 1896 and in 1897 he served as chairman of the committee 
on Protection of Birds of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
and was especially active in urging the formation of State Audubon 
societies. These years of preliminary preparation proved to be 
merely an introduction to his most important life-work. 

The opening year of the new century marked the beginning of 
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the most active period in his career and of his work in bird pro- 
tection. In December, 1899, Abbott H. Thayer, the artist, 
wrote to Dr. Stone, then chairman of the A. O. U. Committee, 
relative to raising a fund for the protection of the colonies of sea 
birds along the Atlantic Coast. Mr. Dutcher was induced to 
take charge of this phase of the Committee’s work and at once 
entered into correspondence with Mr. Thayer. In a letter dated 
January 25, 1900, the latter inclosed $110 as a contribution “to- 
ward our fund” and in the weeks which followed added sub- 
stantial contributions. It happened that at this time Mr. Dutcher 
was particularly interested in a bill then pending in the New 
York legislature for the protection of gulls and terns, and he 
saw the possibilities in this fund for helping his work in the Legis- 
lature and in providing the payment of wardens to protect the 
gull colonies. By April work had progressed to a point where 
the fund warranted active field work, but operations were handi- 
capped by lack of information as to actual location of the most 
important breeding grounds and the protection accorded the 
birds under State laws. Nevertheless wardens were employed 
and a beginning made in what proved to be the first practical 
work in America in protecting sea birds. 

It should be recalled that at this time there was pending in 
Congress a measure of far reaching importance, commonly known 
as the Lacey Act. This bill which had been under consideration 
for nearly three years was finally passed by the House on April 
18, 1900, three weeks later by the Senate, and on May 25, it be- 
came a law. During the closing weeks of this legislation Mr. 
Dutcher took an active part in assisting in the passage of the 
Act, notwithstanding his activities in organizing a warden force 
and in keeping in touch with legislation at Albany. 

At the next annual meeting of the Union held in Cambridge, 
Mass., in the following November, he presented a detailed and 
very interesting report of the activities of his committee along 
the coast from Maine to Virginia. Experience had shown that 
the work was hampered by lack of adequate laws by which the 
birds could be given protection even when under the care of regu- 
lar wardens. With the beginning of 1901, a year in which the 
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legislatures of most of the States were in session, Mr. Dutcher 
laid out an elaborate campaign for better bird legislation. The 
latter part of January found him at Augusta, Maine, urging in 
person before a joint committee of the House and Senate the 
necessity for proper protection of gulls and terns on the Maine 
coast. Later at Trenton, N. J., Albany, N. Y., and Hartford, 
Conn., he had bills introduced including the provisions identical 
with or closely modeled after the A. O. U. law. In Massachusetts 
through other members of the committee similar legislation was 
introduced, while in Delaware after a hot campaign he finally 
succeeded in securing the enactment of a comprehensive bird 
law. Later in the spring when the legislature of Florida con- 
vened he journeyed to Tallahassee and spent ten days in an ef- 
fort to convince the members of the importance of bird protection. 
So successful was he in these various directions that at the close 
of the year he had the satisfaction of reporting that the model 
law had been enacted in seven of the States and for the first time 
it was possible to provide adequate protection for gulls and terns 
at the most important breeding colonies along the coast. Shortly 
after the enactment of the Florida statute attention was called to 
the important colony of Brown Pelicans which had nested for 
many years on Pelican Island in the Halifax River near Sebastian, 
Fla., and which on various occasions had been subjected to ruth- 
less slaughter. Several times the nests had been robbed to such 
an extent that the future of the colony was threatened. It seemed 
desirable that title should be acquired, if possible, to the small 
island on which the birds nested, but as the island was still un- 
surveyed public land it could not be purchased until it had been 
surveyed and the plat approved by the General Land Office. 
Mr. Dutcher thereupon arranged to have the island surveyed 
but to his dismay learned that on approval of the survey the 
land would be open to entry by anyone and he might finally fail 
to secure possession. At this juncture a suggestion was made 
by the Surveyor General of the General Land Office that the 
island should be made a National Reservation by Executive 
Order. Mr. Dutcher at once adopted the suggestion with en- 
thusiasm and upon his recommendation, made through the 
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United States Department of Agriculture, Pelican Island was 
reserved by President Roosevelt on March 14, 1903, as a preserve 
and breeding ground for native birds and thus became the first 
National Bird Reservation. 

Two years previous the first steps toward the foundation of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies had been taken at 
the annual meeting of the Union in Cambridge in November, 
1901, through the organization of a National Committee made 
up of representatives of the various State societies. Mr. Dutcher 
was elected chairman of this committee and the work began to 
grow apace. Among those who became interested in the new 
organization at an early date was Albert Wilcox, a cotton broker 
of New York and New Orleans, who after meeting Mr. Dutcher 
and looking into the plans for work urged the appointment of an 
active secretary who could devote considerable time to building 
up the membership and extending the influence of the association. 
He also suggested the incorporation of the association. Acting 
on these suggestions Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson was appointed secre- 
tary and in January, 1905, the new organization was incorporated 
as the National Association of Audubon Soieties and Mr. Dutcher 
was elected president. The wisdom of the selection of these two 
officers was amply justified by the success of their work. In the 
following year Mr. Wilcox died suddenly and it was then dis- 
covered that he had endowed the Association handsomely, and 
having made it one of the residuary legatees under his will, the 
Association received an endowment of $331,072. This bequest 
immediately assured the permanency of the Association and its 
work of education and conservation. 

The year 1907 was a busy one both in legislation and in exten- 
sion of the work of the Association, but a sad one for Mr. Dutcher 
on account of the impairment of the health of his daughter, Mary, 
who had contracted tuberculosis. In the hope that a change 
would benefit her health, he decided in 1908 to move from New 
York to Plainfield, N. J. This hope proved in vain and with- 
in a few months he was called upon to meet one of the greatest 
‘sorrows of his life in the death of his daughter on January 17, 
1909. How much this loss meant to him and how much it affected 
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his career is known to but few outside the immediate family 
circle. 

The year 1910 may fairly be considered as the culmination of 
Mt. Dutcher’s career. The outstanding project of the spring was 
the introduction in the New York legislature of the Shea-White 
bill prohibiting the sale of aigrettes. Active work in behalf of 
the bill at Albany was entrusted to Mr. Pearson, while Mr. Dutcher 
remained at his office in New York skilfully directing affairs and 
bringing every pressure to bear in behalf of the measure. So 
successful were the efforts of the friends of the measure that the 
bill finally passed and was approved by Governor Hughes on May 
7, thus for the first time providing adequate means of restricting 
the traffic in aigrettes for millinery purposes. No sooner was 
the success of the measure assured than Mr. Dutcher sailed for 
Europe as the representative of the National Association at the 
Fifth International Congress of Ornithology which convened in 
Berlin on May 30. Here he extended an invitation to the Congress 
to hold its next meeting in the United States, presented a paper 
on International Bird Protection, and received an appointment 
on the International Committee for the Protection of Birds. 
Upon his return to New York early in the summer he was wel- 
comed by a number of his friends who had arranged a luncheon 
in his honor on July 14 and presented as a testimonial of their 
regard for his success in bird protection a fund of about $7500 
to be known as the Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund. Two months 
later, in September, occurred the annual meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society at the New York Aquarium which Mr. Dutcher 
attended and discussed with various members matters of conser- 
vation of mutual interest. 

On October 19, only six days before the annual meeting of the 
National Association, which was to have been a notable event in 
celebration of the successful work of the year, Mr. Dutcher 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy which paralyzed his entire right 
side and left him speechless so that he was unable to communicate 
his thoughts except by signs. Of the heroic patience with which 
he endured his affliction for nearly ten years it is unnecessary to 
speak in detail, but it is important to mention that during all 
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this time he never lost his interest in birds. In spite of suffering 
and sorrow he kept fully informed of the progress of the work, 
was always intereSted in reading about his favorite subject and 
whenever possible insisted on attending the annual meetings of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies and on one or two 
occasions the meetings of the Union. The last meeting of the 
Union at which he was present was that held in New York on the 
historic occasion of Armistice Day, November 11, 1918. In 
spite of the confusion attending the celebration he made his way 
in charge of his nurse to the meeting of the council and after the 
routine business had been disposed of he produced a package and 
carefully unwrapping it exhibited a copy of Giraud’s ‘Birds of 
Long Island’ with a photograph of the author and two autograph 
letters which he had treasured for many years. After some dif- 
ficulty he made known that he wished the editor of the Union to 
prepare a biographical sketch of Giraud and his work for publica- 
tion in “The Auk.’ This article prepared in accordance with his 
wish by Dr. Stone appeared in ‘The Auk’ for October, 1919, 
pp. 464-472, and may fairly be considered as Dutcher’s last con- 
tribution to ornithology. 

In this connection reference may be made to Mr. Dutcher’s 
ornithological publications comprising about 100 titles which 
naturally fall into four groups: (1) A series of notes on the birds 
of Long Island; (2) a few general papers on birds; (3) a series of 
annual reports and brief notes on bird protection chiefly in con- 
nection with his work as chairman of the Bird Protection Com- 
mittee and President of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies; (4) about twenty or more popular leaflets on common 
birds prepared for elementary instruction in schools and issued as 
part of the series of Audubon Educational Leaflets. 

The notes on Long Island birds appeared mainly in the Pro- 
ceedings of the ‘Linnaean Society’ and in “The Auk’ and contain 
many records of value and of considerable local interest. Many 
of these notes together with unpublished material from his note 
books, were incorporated in Dr. Braislin’s ‘Birds of Long Island’ 
1907, and also in Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York’ 1910-14. Among 
his general papers the most important were those summarizing 
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existing information in regard to the Labrador Duck! in which 
were brought together all the records then available and a list of 
the known specimens which increased the total number from 33 
to 42. Later, in connection with W. L. Baily he published? an 
important ‘Contribution to the life history of the Herring Gull 
(Larus argentatus) in the United States,’ a bird in which he was 
greatly interested and to which he had given special attention 
for some years. Among the bird protection papers mention 
should be made of his ‘History of the Audubon Movement from 
1883 to 1904’? and ‘Some Reasons Why International Bird Pro- 
tection is Necessary,’ the latter presented before the International 
Congress in Berlin. 

When it is realized that Dutcher’s writing was nearly all done 
at night or in leisure hours after a busy day at the office with all 
the disturbances and routine details incident to an active business 
life, the wonder is not that he did not write more but that under 
the circumstances he was able to accomplish so much. Writing 
with him was a somewhat serious and laborious occupation. He 
always wrote out his papers in long hand, but the actual writing 
was rather a pleasure than otherwise for his handwriting was 
beautifully distinct and legible and he took great pride in it. 
His signature was remarkably clear and he always took time to 
give each letter its proper form. In preparing his papers his 
main object was a clear and accurate statement of facts and he 
frequently spent much time in correcting and rewriting his manu- 
script so that his ideas might be expressed in the precise form in 
which he wished them stated. This was especially so in the case 
of his annual reports and his educational leaflets. The subjects 
of his papers were usually matters of personal observation or 
work which he deemed important to place on record, such as 
notes on the occurrence or habits of certain birds or reports on 
his activities in bird protection. Some were more or less didactic 
such as his leaflets for use in bird study in the schools or the 


1‘The Auk,’ VIII, pp. 201-216. April, 1891; XI, pp. 4-12, 175-176. 1894. 
2*The Auk,’ XX, pp. 417-431. Oct., 1903. ; 
3 Bird Lore, VII, pp. 45-57. Feb., 1905. 
‘Bird Lore, XII, pp. 169-172. 1910; Verhandlungen V. Int. Orn. Congress, 
pp. 858-882, Berlin, 1911. 
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statements for use in connection with legislative measures. His 
reports as chairman of a committee or president of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies were not mere statements of 
routine business, but were complete records of the work accom- 
plished during the year with suggestions or outlines of future 
activities. 

It will be noticed that Dutcher’s most important work lay in 
the field of applied ornithology and especially in bird protection. 
It was his ambition to have the more important facts of economic 
ornithology and the life histories of birds put in clear and attrac- 
tive form so that they would interest the general public and 
could be available for educational purposes. In this way he 
hoped to restrict the wholesale slaughter of birds for millinery 
purposes or for sport and to prevent the extermination of certain 
species which seemed doomed to follow in the wake of the Great 
Auk the Passenger Pigeon and the Labrador Duck. His active 
interest in conservation began many years before the now familiar 
term ‘conservation’ came into general use. As early as 1887 he 
introduced at one of the meetings of the Linnaean Society a reso- 
lution for the protection of the Yellowstone National Park so 
that his activities in behalf of bird protection extended over a 
period of more than a quarter of acentury. In this field he almost 
always worked through some committee or organization, realizing 
that in this way he could command more support and make his en- 
ergy count for more before the public or in legislative matters than 
by his own unaided efforts. It made little difference whether he 
served as chairman or not, as he entered into the work with 
vigor and enthusiasm and soon became one of the most active 
members of the committee. 

In personal appearance Mr. Dutcher was somewhat above 
average height, dignified and rather serious in manner but always 
very approachable. He invariably commanded respect by his 
fairness and by his earnest manner and was able to hold the at- 
tention even of an unsympathetic audience at a legislative hear- 
ing. He made friends easily, was always glad to meet his friends. 
and acquaintances, and was cordial even to strangers. He was 
particularly interested in young men and ready to aid them in 
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any way. Several ornithologists now well known can doubtless 
recall the assistance which he rendered them in the early days of 
their study of birds. At the meetings of the Union he made it a 
point to become acquainted with the younger members and many 
of these visiting New York were from time to time invited to his 
home. While rarely referring to religious matters he was in fact 
almost as much interested in his church work as he was in civics 
and for many years was a vestryman in the Episcopal Church. 
Quiet and unostentatious, he never missed an opportunity to ex- 
tend a helping hand to any who needed it and many private deeds 
of charity should be placed to his credit. To one in need he spared 
no effort to render such assistance as he could. Wherever he went 
he made friends and while in his legislative work he necessarily 
had opponents it is doubtful if he had any actual enemies. To 
know William Dutcher was a privilege, to work with him was an 
inspiration. 
1989 Biltmore St., Washington, D. C. 


NOTES ON THE BIRD-LIFE OF SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 


BY T. GILBERT PEARSON. 
Plates XVI-XVII 


Durine the spring of 1920 a field trip in the interests of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies took me into south- 
eastern North Carolina, southern Mississippi, western Louisiana, 
and southeastern Texas. The region covered in Texas has been 
so little visited by ornithologists of recent years that it is thought 
the following observations concerning some of the birds found in 
that territory may be worth recording. 

Aboard the patrol-boat “Jim Duke,” owned and operated by 
the Texas State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, in company 
with William L. and Irene Finley, I cruised the various bays 
from Aransas Pass northward to Caranchua Bay, an offshoot of 
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Matagorda Bay, north of Port Lavaca. By means of launches 
and a sailing vessel I also investigated much of the waters of 
Corpus Christi Bay and Laguna de la Madre, going as far south 
as the southern end of Padre Island. The entire distance covered 
was in the neighborhood of two hundred miles. Some time also 
was spent in field observations at various places on the mainland, 
especially in the neighborhood of Brownsville and the town of 
Aransas Pass. My Texas field work covered the period from May 
20 to June 7 inclusive. 


1. Larus atricilla. Laucuinae Guii.—This was found to be an 
abundant species and was breeding at various points in the First and 
Second Chain of Islands just south of San Antonio Bay. On May 21 
perhaps 800 pairs of these Gulls were nesting on a series of islands covering 
a distance of a mile or more just back of Harbor Island near Aransas Pass 
Inlet. Eggs were numerous, but no young were seen. Many nests 
were still in process of construction. An enormous colony, numbering 
perhaps 10,000 or more, was guarding nests and eggs on Big Bird Island 
on Laguna de la Madre on May 23. 

Every Laughing Gull nest found on the Texas coast was built on dry 
ground, a location quite different from that prevalent on the Atlantic 
coast, where south of New England, they seem to be built mainly on the 
salt marshes. 

2. Sterna maxima. Royau Tern.—Royal Terns were seen at numer- 
ous points in all the salt-water bays and lagoons visited. More than 
200 nests were found on a small island, back of Harbor Island near the 
inlet of Aransas Pass. One of the largest breeding colonies I have ever 
seen was discovered on Big Bird Island in Laguna de la Madre, May 23. 
The eggs had been deposited in very slight depressions on the open beach 
and, as a rule, were from fourteen to eighteen inches apart. The areas 
thus covered were extensive. One such egg-field was fifteen by 84 feet 
Another was eighteen feet wide and 120 feet long. Stepping off a space 
estimated to be ten feet square I found upon counting that the area con- 
tained sixty-two nests. By measuring the various egg-fields in a similar 
manner I computed the number of Royal Tern nests on Big Bird Island 
to be 3,456. About one nest in twenty contained two eggs, all others 
held but one. No young were found on any of the islands. 

3. Sterna sandvicensis acuflavida. Casnor’s Tern.—A colony of 
Cabot’s Terns was found nesting on Big Bird Island in Laguna de la Madre 
on May 23. The eggs had been deposited on the bare sand in the manner 
employed by the Royal Terns. There was only one egg-field. This cov- 
ered an area approximately 20 by 75 feet and was estimated to hold 
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892 nests. Only four nests contained two eggs. All others held but one. 
No young were found. 

Many Gull-billed (Gelochelidon nilotica) and Caspian Terns (Sterna 
caspia) also were occupying the island. Numerous nests of both species 
containing eggs were examined and many young Caspians were seen. 

4. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. Wuire Perican.—It may not be 
known generally that of the numerous White Pelicans resorting to the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico in winter a few remain when the great flocks 
move northward in spring. On June 12 and 13, 1918, I found about 70 
among the Brown Pelicans at Timbalier Pass, Louisiana. So far as I am 
aware there has been no published record of their breeding in these south- 
ern waters. I was, therefore, greatly surprised on May 23, 1920, to dis- 
cover a colony of nesting White Pelicans on Little Bird Island in Laguna 
de la Madre. Fifty adults were seen, eighteen young and fourteen eggs 
were counted. Photographs were secured of both old and young. The 
nests were on the ground and were composed of very small quantities of 
weed stalks and similar vegetation, which could readily be gathered lo- 
cally. The birds were shy and the last ones left their eggs and young 
when we were still within 75 yards of them. They returned and passed 
overhead a few times, after which they settled on the water some distance 
away. 

White Pelicans were seen at three other points on the coats: one 
in a colony of Brown Pelicans on Dunham Island, Aransas Bay, May 26; 
two near Point Isabel, June 2; and about thirty near Green Island, Laguna 
de la Madre, June 3. 

5. Pelecanus occidentalis. Brown Per.ican.—When in 1918 I 
cruised the Gulf coast of the United States at the request of the Federal 
Food Administration to make a census of the Brown Pelican population 
and secure data on its feeding habits, I estimated the Brown Pelicans on 
the Texas coast not to exceed 5000. Owing to misinformation I did not 
at that time succeed in visiting all their breeding places. This survey I 
believe I have completed during the present season and I am of the opin- 
ion that my former estimate of their numbers was a liberal one. 

On a small shell lump near Dunham Island, at the northern extremity 
of Aransas Bay, we found on May 26, a breeding colony of these birds. 
This little isle varied from fifteen to twenty-five feet in width and was 
about 150 feet in length. Young pelicans to the number of 304 were 
found and with the exception of about a half dozen all were large enough 
to leave the island and swim away upon our approach. As the young 
waddled over the shells twenty of them disgorged varying quantities of 
the fish they had lately consumed. An examination showed that with 
the exception of three mullet all were Gulf menhaden, fish never used for 
human consumption, but because of their oily character are undoubtedly 
nutritious for growing Pelicans. 

Farther south, on Dead Man's Island, near Corpus Pass, a colony of 
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Brown Pelicans estimated at 2,000 was breeding. Here also the season 
for eggs had nearly passed. I have never seen any place where Pelicans 
were so tame as on Dead Man’s Island. It was an easy task to stand in 
the open and repeatedly photograph the entire pelican population, the 
nearest birds being not more than fifteen feet distant. This visit was 
made on May 23. 

The same day at Big Bird Island in Laguna de la Madre 48 pelicans 
nests were found. There were no young here. The number of eggs to 
the nest ranged from three to five. One nest, isolated from the others 
at a distance of at least 200 yards, was found to contain eighteen eggs! 
A pelican was sitting on them when we approached. There were no 
signs to indicate that eggs had been placed there by other than natural 
means, although it is hardly conceivable that one bird could have deposited 
so many. 

6. Ajaia ajaja. Roszare Spoonsitt.—On May 24, while driving 
in company with William L. and Irene Finley, at a point about five miles 
north of Aransas Pass, we came upon a flock of thirty-six Roseate Spoon- 
bills. They were standing in shallow water on the leeward and sunny 
side of a thick tulé marsh. As they flew away we all remarked on the 
very dark appearance of one of the birds. A little later while we watched 


~ them feeding in a salt lagoon the dark bird was again in evidence. The 


next day at about the same hour we again found the flock resting at the 
identical spot by the tulés. It numbered forty-three on this occasion. 
While for twenty minutes Mr. Finley made moving pictures of them at a 
distance of 225 feet, Mrs. Finley and I again directed our particular at- 
tention to the peculiar member of the flock. The bird stood in a strong 
light and with field glasses we had every opportunity to examine it at 
leisure. The feathers of the entire neck, breast and most of the back were 
glossy black. Undoubtedly it was a melanistic specimen, one of those 
apparently rare occurrences among birds. 

Spoonbills were noted elsewhere along the Texas coast as follows: May 
26, five were seen in Mesquite Bay; May 27, flocks of six and twenty-six 
were observed in the same general neighborhood; May 28, eighteen were 
found near Port O'Connor, and the same evening two were discovered 
in Matagorda Bay. On May 28 at the southern end of San Antonio 
Bay, thirty-two were seen. On June 2, spoonbills to the number of 
eleven arose with a great flock of Wood Ibises from a lagoon between 
Brownsville and Point Isabel. 

None were found breeding on the Texas coast. There is a widespread 
impression in this region that these so-called ‘‘flamingoes’ breed early 
in Mexico and later migrate to Texas. This may be true of many but 
others probably breed in Texas as on May 18, 1920, I visited a colony of 
breeding spoonbills on Cameron Farm in Cameron Parish, Louisiana, 
at which date no young were seen. Five nests were examined and all 
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contained eggs. Eighty-seven spoonbills were here observed in the air 
at one time, and seventeen others were frightened from their nests imme- 
diately after this count was made. 

7. Casmerodius egretta. Earet.—This appears to be a rare species 
today along the lower Texas coast. Five individuals were seen during 
my trip to these waters in June, 1918. This year only two were identified 
with the exception of those found breeding on May 29 in a heron colony 
on Wolf Point Ranch, Caranchua Bay, in Calhoun County. Possibly 
fifty pairs were nesting here. Many young were out of the nests and 
climbing about over the bushes. 

8. Egretta candidissima candidissima. Snowy Earet.—Snowy 
Egrets to the number of possibly 75 pairs were found breeding in the 
Wolf Point Ranch rookery on May 29. Young ir various stages of growth 
were seen and a few nests held eggs. At least two pairs were breeding 
in the Green Island rookery, Laguna de la Madre, June 3. On May 238, 
five birds were seen on a sand point in Matagorda Bay and one was 
identified near Point Isabel on June 2. 

9. Dichromanassa rufescens. Reptish Ecret.—In ‘Bird-Lore,’ 
Vol. XX, page 384, I reported having fund a breeding colony of these 
egrets on the Second Chain of Islands, north of Mesquite Bay, Texas, 
on June 20, 1918. A point of interes* attaching to this discovery is that 
there appears to have been few, if ary, records of this species breeding in 
the United States of recent years. 

On May 21, 1920, I again visited this group of islands in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Finley. The heavy growth of Spanish bayonet plants, 
mesquite and other bushes that covered the islands at the time of the 
former visit had largely disappeared and only a few dead mesquites were 
left. Furthermore the island chiefly occupied by the birds had been greatly 
reduced in size as a result of high storm tides. Six small islands of the 
group were this year fousid serving as nesting places for various herons. 
I estimated that about 500 pairs of Reddish Egrets were present. Per- 
haps the total population of Ward’s Herons, Black-crowned Night Herons 
and Louisiana Herons numbered about the same. One young Reddish 
Egret in the white phase of plumage was found among the hundreds of 
young birds that were running about in the weeds under foot. One adult 
white bird was found dead beside its nest. These were the only white 
specimens seen. 

Young in all stages were found and some nests contained eggs. The 
nests were in bushes, on drift, and on the ground. On one island, many- 
had been built in wild sunflower plants av distances varying from one foot. 
to three feet from the ground. 

On B’g Bird Island south of Corpus Christi, six Reddish Egrets were 
seen arid two nests, one with eggs and one with young, were observed. 
These nests were on the ground. 
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On June 3, 1920, in company with R. D. Camp of Brownsville and 
George C. Shupee of San Antonio, a visit was made to Green Island lying 
f in Laguna de la Madre 32 miles north of Point Isabel. So far as I am 
f aware this island has been unknown to modern ornithologists. The 
greater part of its forty acres or more consists of a flat sand beach. Per- 
| haps eight or ten acres is higher and this portion at its northern end rises 

to the height of fourteen feet, above the beach. The wooded area was 
found to be densely covered with a miscellaneous growth in which mes- 
. quite, prickly pear cactus, Spanish bayonet and maguey predominated. 
| The whole brush-covered area was used by a breeding colony of herons 

i: that may have numbered from 5,000 to 10,000 birds. 
, The dominating species was the Reddish Egret. Thirteen adults in 
: . the white phase of plumage were counted. The remaining species in the 
_g / colony consisted of Ward's, Louisiana and Black-crowned Night Herons 
in about equal numbers. A few Snowy Egrets also were present and 


breeding. 

4 Reddish Egrets in small numbers were found on suitable feeding grounds 
at various points from Mesquite Bay southward to Brazos Pass at the 
south end of Padre Island. 

10. Ortalis vetula mecalli. CHacnataca.—Since this bird was 
a) first discovered in the United States by Sennett nearly thirty-five years 
HH ago very little has been written about its habits and activities, although 
it is known to be a resident in Cameron and Hidalgo Counties, Texas. 

It is a bird highly esteemed for food and is relentlessly persecuted by 
local gunners. This, added to the fact that it is of very local distribution 
i | and the particular regions where it is found are rapidly being cleared for 
a agricultural purposes, points strongly to its rapid disappearance from 
6 the United States. I talked with a gunner in Brownsville who stated he 
had hunted in that section every season for eighteen years but had never 
killed a Chachalaca nor had he been able even to see one. I had the 
good fortune to establish pleasant relations with two men who know many 
of the secrets of these birds and on June 6 they took me to a thick growth 
of scrub timber some eight or ten miles from Brownsville and introduced 
me to the Chachalaca. 

The first ones found were an adult with two young running on the 
| ground beneath the trees. Although both my companions saw them 
‘ | they escaped my notice. Five minutes later, however, one was pointed 
@ out sitting in a tree perhaps fifteen feet from the ground and within a few 
| minutes I was able to get a not altogether satisfactory photograph of still 
| another standing on a bare limb. A heavy rain storm ensued. As soon 
as the sun came out the Chachalacas appeared in all directions, usually 
fm standing in the tree-tops in such a manner that their heads were about 
mm on a level with the topmost leaves. Here while they dried their feathers 
| i they carried on a concert that we found highly exhilarating. We must have 
7 | heard fifty calling that afternoon and as far as I could distinguish in every 
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instance but one the birds called in pairs. In calling there would be one 
loud note followed by two lower, shorter notes. Almost at the instant 
the second short note was given the other bird, presumably the female, 
in a higher pitched voice would give a loud call followed by two lower, 
shorter notes. Then her companion would instantly respond. The 
calling would continue with great intensity, volume and astonishing 
carrying power over a period of one minute or more. Vainly I strove to 
make the word “chachalaca’ out of their notes, yet I presume it sounded 
as much like that word as anything else. Local white gunners call this 
bird the “Chatch-a-lac’’; the Mexicans call it “Shack-a-lac-a.’’ The 
notes reminded me of the cackling of guineas, and also of a medley of 
stringed instruments with a nasal tone running through it all. 

I found the birds suspicious and very quick in detecting an intruder. 
When alarmed they produced a low cackling note repeated with rapidity 
and without modulation. 

Those seen on dead limbs or in the open frequently took the attitude 
often assumed by turkeys when alarmed on a roost, the body, neck and 
tail assuming a straight horizontal position. Frequently one would alight 
on a twig so small that it would experience difficulty in retaining its perch, 
but even here with its great tail spread and round wings waving in an 
attempt to regain its balance, it was never too much engaged to begin 
instantly its wild song if its companion led the way. 

Bendire in ‘Life Histories of North American Birds,’ quotes J. A. Sing- 
ley as saying in connection with the nesting of the Chachalaca on the 
Lower Rio Grande: 

“All the nests I found were in mesquite stubs, where the limbs had 
been cut off to make brush fences. The limbs were never cut close to 
the tree, and being close together form a cavity; leaves and twigs will 
fall in this and accumulate, and the bird occupies it as a nesting site. I 
did not find a nest that I could say was built by the bird.” 

The one nest pointed out to me as being of this species had the general 
flat appearance of a dove's nest, but somewhat larger and more substan- 
tial. It was on the limb of an ebony tree about eight feet from the ground. 

Chachalaca eggs are frequently hatched under hens by the Mexicans 
and the birds afterwards kept in captivity. In Brownsville I saw one of 
seven that had been raised from nine eggs taken from three nests in 1919. 

11. Columba flavirostris. Piczron.—This species was 
found on June 6 when visiting the territory occupied by the two colonies 
of White-winged Doves mentioned elsewhere. It is a handsome bird 
about the size of the Domestic Pigeon and locally known as the “Blue 
Rock.” About fifteen of the birds were observed, some of them at a dis- 
tance not greater than twenty yards. One was frightened from its nest 
in an ebony tree about seven feet from the ground. It was, for a pigeon, 
a fairly substantial one made of twigs and was placed on a horizontal 
limb. It contained one egg. 
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12. Leptotila fulviventris brachyptera. WuitTE-FRoNTED Dovz.— 
The peculiar, deep-throated notes of the White-fronted Dove were heard 
on eight occasions during the afternoon of June 6 while in the neighbor- 
hood of the White-winged Dove communities. Only one bird was seen 
and no nests were found. 

13. Melopelia asiatica. Wuire-wincep Dovre.—These birds were 
found to be very common in Cameron County. In passing along the 
roads in the neighborhood of Brownsville, one may frequently see them 
sitting on way-side posts or trees, or flying overhead, much in the manner 
of the Mourning Dove. 

I had never read or heard that these doves accumulate in numbers to 
breed, and it was a source of much surprise to find them actually nesting 
in communities. About six miles east of Brownsville there is an extensive 
palm grove, known as Los Palmas. Nearby is a thick growth of huisache 
trees covering ten acres or more. Upon approaching this dense, scrubby 
forest my attention was immediately attracted by the cooing of doves 
and upon entering its almost impenetrable interior the impression grew 
that the whole world, so far as one could judge by sounds, was a wild 
natural dove cote. 

In this area many hundreds of doves must have been nesting. The 
nests were not placed closely together as was the habit of the Passenger 
Pigeon, but several were readily found. Those examined all contained 
eggs. Two seemed to be the universal number. This was on June 1. 

On June 6 I visited two other regions where the White-winged Dove 
was nesting in great numbers. These were located eight or ten miles in 
another direction from Brownsville. The spots selected consisted of 
very thick growths in which mesquite, huisache and ebony were noticably 
abundant. Here likewise the number of doves was truly astonishing to 
one who had never seen representatives of this family nest, except in 
isolated pairs. Eggs and newly hatched young were found on this date. 

The calls of the White-winged Dove can readily be distinguished from 
those of the other doves of the region. The most common note strongly 
suggests the hoot of the Great Horned Owl softened by distance. All 
three of these breeding places were in the immediate neighborhood of ‘re- 
sacas’ (ponds). 

14. Coragyps urubu. Biack Vuiture.—So far as I was able to 
determine this vulture out-numbered the Turkey Vulture along the lower 
Texas coast by at least ten to one. They were found at all the heron 
and Pelican colonies, where they doubtless feed on the many young birds 
that always perish about a rookery. One of the Audubon Association’s 
wardens in Florida some years ago reported having seen these birds kill 
and devour the young of the White Ibis and it is of course possible that 
they engage regularly in such practices. On four occasions I saw Black 
Vultures fly out from thick growths of cactus and thorn bushes in such 
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manner as to indicate they had been frightened from their eggs or young. 
In only one instance did I penetrate one of these dense, thorny thickets 
in quest of the nest. This was on a small island about a mile from the 
Dunham Island Pelican colony. Two young that reminded one of large 
short-tailed roosters were found. They bit viciously when taken in the 
hand but otherwise were very gentle and posed admirably before Mr. 
Finley’s moving picture camera. The black wing and tail feathers were 
in evidence, but otherwise their bodies were covered with a down, light 
brown in color and therefore noticeably different from the white of the 
young Turkey Vulture. 

15. Crotophaga sulcirostris. Groove-Bittep AN1.—Six of these 
birds we found in the scrub near Brownsville on June 6. On three oc- 
casions I listened to their somewhat harsh, oft-repeated notes. On the 
ground in a dense thicket I found the complete shells of two Ani eggs. 
Both were broken across the center and appeared to have been removed 
from the nest after the young had hatched. One Ani found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the eggs was very tame and appeared reluctant to leave 
the neighborhood. 

A short examination of the adjacent trees failed to reveal the nest and 
matters of a pressing nature prevented a more extended search. 

16. Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyhynchos. Common Crow.— 
On Wolf Point Ranch in Caranchua Bay seven Common Crows were 
seen on the afternoon of May 28. Mention is made of this fact because 
of the rarity of the species in that part of the country. During the entire 
time spent in southeastern Texas these were the only crows observed, 
and the inhabitants of the country when asked about the bird uniformly 
stated that it was never seen in that region. 

17. Megaquiscalus major macrourus. GREAT-TAILED GRACKLE.— 
One of the most noticeable, noisy, and abundant species of birds along 
the lower Texas coast is the Great-tailed Grackle. It possesses an as- 
tonishing repertoire of whistles, calls, and guttural sounds and one sees 
or hears them everywhere. On islands surrounded by salt-water it is 
found and one may see it also about fresh-water ponds, or in the towns 
and on the high prairie or chaparral lands if water of any kind is in the 
vicinity. 

These grackles are very active and the great, glossy, black males as- 
sume many striking attitudes. One of their favorite manoeuvers is for 
two to face each other, where with necks extended and with bills pointed 
directly upward to the extreme limit of possibility they will stand in a 
strained and rigid attitude for a time as if seeking to outdo each other in 
a contest of endurance. 

On Big Bird Island in Laguna de la Madre, where there was a total 
absence of trees or bushes, the grackles had built their nests in weeds 
from one inch to a foot and a half from the ground. I found their nests 
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in the heart of a tule marsh near Aransas Pass and in all the heron colonies 

Near the main buildings on the Wolf Point Ranch in Calhoun County, 
the prairie is decorated by two “‘motts.” In local usage the word ‘‘mott” 
means a thick growth of slender live-oak trees. The combined area of 
these two motts is certainly not over an acre and a half in extent, yet 
they held on May 29, not less than 1,000 nests of the Great-tailed Grackle. 
The noise produced by the birds could be heard from the deck of the 
yacht where we lay at anchor half a mile distant. 

As mentioned above these birds were found in all the heron rookeries 
I visited, nor did they display any hesitancy in placing their nests in the 
immediate proximity of those of other species. An extreme example 
of this custom which also serves to illustrate how many birds may crowd 
their nests together when good sites are scarce, was found in one of the 
colonies on the Second Chain of Islands group. 

A dead and uprooted mesquite bush was found, the entire top of which 
was covered by two Ward’s Herons nests. One held five eggs and the 
other was the home of three large young that walked off and climbed to 
the ground, as we approached. These nests were only about five feet 
from the ground, yet beneath them and in the same bush were found the 
following occupied nests; three of the Louisiana Heron, two with young 
and one with eggs; one of the Black-crowned Night Heron with three young, 
and four nests of the Great-tailed Grackle all containing young. Nor was 
this all,for on the ground under the bush was an unoccupied nest of the 
Ward’s Heron and a Reddish Egret nest with two eggs and the white 
parent lying dead beside it. 

In addition to the above many other species were observed and more 
or less notes made of their nests, feeding habits, or distribution. Among 
these were the following: 

Sterna antillarum. Least TERN. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Buiack TERN. 
Rynchops nigra. Biack Skimmer. 

Anhinga anhinga. Water TuRKEY. 

Phalacrocorax vigua mexicanus. MerxicaNn CoRMORANT. 
Fregata aquila. Man-o’ -wakR-BIRD. 

Anas fulvigula maculosa. Morriep Duck. 

Marila valisineria. CaNvas-BAckK. 

Plegadis guarauna. Guossy Isis. 
Butorides virescens virescens. GREEN HERON. 

Pulica americana. Coor. 

Himantopus mexicanus. BLAck-NECKED STILT. 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus. WersTerRN WILLET. 
Oxyechus vociferus. 

Ochthodromus wilsonius. Wi.son s PLover. 

Arenaria interpres morinella. Ruppy TuRNsTONE. 
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Haematopus palliatus. OvysTeR-caTcHER. 

Colinus virginianus texanus. Trxas Bos-wuire. 

Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Movurnine Dove. 

Chaemepelia passerina pallescens. Mexican Grounp Dove. 

Scardafella inca. Inca Dove. 

Polyborus cheriway. AvupusBon’s CARACARA. 

Geococcyx californianus. Roap-RUNNER. 

Ceryle americana septentrionalis. Trxas KincrisHER. 

Dryobates scalaris bairdi. Trxxas 

Centurus aurifrons. GoLDEN-FRONTED WoOoDPECKER. 

Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. Trxas NIGHTHAWE. 

Muscivora forficata. Scissor-TaILEp FLYCATCHER. 

Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus. VeERMILION FLYCATCHER. 

Otocoris alpestris giraudi. Trxxas Hornep Lark. 

Xanthoura luxuosa glaucescens. GREEN Jay. 

Agelaius phoeniceus richmondi. Vera Cruz Rep-wina. 

Sturnella magna hoopesi. Rio GranpE MEADOWLARK. 

Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus. Gray-TaILED CARDINAL. 
Passerina ciris. Painrep BuntTING. 
Spiza americana. DickcissE.. 
Vireo belli belli. Virzo. 
.Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. WersTeRN MockKINGBIRD. 
Toxostoma longirostre sennetti. Srnnetr’s THRASHER. 
Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre. CuURVED-BILLED THRASHER. 
Baeolophus atricristatus atricristatus. Biack Crestep Tit- 

MOUSE. 


1974 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LATER FLIGHTS OF THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


BY FRANK BOND. 


Plate XVIII. 


BETWEEN the years 1872 and 1875 or 1876, eastern Iowa, for 
a distance of sixty or more miles west of the Mississippi River, 
witnessed many intermittent flights of the fast dwindling flocks 
of the Passenger Pigeon. At that time I was not familiar with 
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the stories of the pigeon flights over Ohio and Kentucky and other 
territory east of the Mississippi, related by Wilson and Audubon, 
or, probably, I should have been impressed with the difference 
between flights occurring prior to 1845 and those between 1870 
and 1880. It will be recalled that Wilson and Audubon de- 
scribed the pigeon flocks as being so vast in extent that they 
darkened the sky for several successive days. As I read their 
descriptions, the pigeons literally spread a dark blanket of roaring 
wings over the earth, interfering with the light from the sun to 
the extent that a twilight condition prevailed not only all day 
but for several days in succession. 

The rapid destruction of the pigeons between the dates men- 
tioned should, one would think, have warned thoughtful students 
of wild life of the complete destruction of this edible species at 
an early date, but if fears existed the publications of the period 
do not appear to have been utilized for the purpose of arousing 
public interest and concern therein. So to us in the 70’s the 
flights of pigeons seemed tremendous and were wholly without a 
warning thought or suggestion that the hundreds of thousands, 
or possibly millions, we saw passing over were but the fast disap- 
pearing remnants of the billions that turned day into night much 
less than fifty years before. 

These later flights of the Passenger Pigeon were unlike those 
described by Audubon and Wilson. They were as direct, as 
swift, as full of evident purpose, as those of the earlier years, but 
the sadly reduced numbers of the birds did not permit of clouds 
that blanketed and darkened the skies. 

I have presented herewith a reproduction of a water color 
sketch of the pigeon flights of the early 70’s, as I remember them. 
The birds flew in long lines or ranks, endless as far as we could 
see, extending from one horizon to the other, or at least far enough 
for the ends of the lines to be swallowed up in the haze and mists 
of distance. These lines were by no means uniform in density 
throughout. The birds were unevenly distributed. At times 
there would be larger and denser bodies, often connected by con- 
tinuous thinner lines, or even separated here and there by an 
open space, or a space containing so few birds as to appear open 
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ata distance. These tremendous lines of pigeons were followed by 
others like them, at distances apart, as I recall them, varying 
from a few hundred yards to a half mile or more. I can only 
estimate these distances from my memory of the picture the 
sky offered at the time. They are rough estimates only, but I 
remember distinctly that while the long extended lines were par- 
allel the distances between them varied greatly. Then there 
was one other interesting feature of these flights that, had Audu- 
bon observed them, would very likely have suggested to his mind 
that even yet there lingered traces of flight instinct of the years 
when billions darkened the sky in impenetrable formation. Scat- 
tered at haphazard between the great bodies moving with military 
precision were irregular smaller flocks, varying in number from per- 
haps a dozen to fifty birds. Whether these had pushed ahead 

because of their hurry, had fallen back because of weariness, or 
whether accident in organizing the original flight formation was 
the reason for this independent and apparently unorganized flight, 
is open to conjecture. They looked somewhat like small scouting 
parties, watchful for the safety of the main armies with which 
they moved. 

Upon reading this paper before the 1920 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union, the question arose in discussion whether 
the flocks were spread out laterally or lengthwise in the line of 
flight like crows, and I would repeat that in my experience they 
were always spread out laterally as shown in my painting, ad- 
vancing on a wide front. 

It may be interesting also to give a brief description of one of 
the feeding habits of the Passenger Pigeon which I observed dur- 
ing the period of these pigeon flights and with which I interfered 
to the extent of my ability, using as a weapon an old army musket 
which had seen service in the Civil War but which had been 
smooth-bored to meet the requirements of peace conditions. 
Among other farm activities my father fattened cattle for the 
Chicago market, stuffing them chiefly with corn raised on the farm. 
This feeding was carried on during the winter months and when 
ready for the market the animals were shipped in the early spring, 
I think early in March, and of course the grounds of the stock- 
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yards, containing several acres, were covered, in fact buried 
deeply, with lost and partially digested grains of corn. This 
feast the pigeons discovered daily and thousands of them swooped 
down into the deserted yards until the grounds were swept clean. 
Here was good hunting, pot hunting pure and simple, for while 
the birds were most abundant no musket was aimed at a single 
bird on the ground or in a tree top, much less in flight. The 
pigeons in flocks of thousands would alight on the ground, and in 
the manner of domesticated pigeons, with which all are familiar, 
move rapidly, watchful for the corn around them, picking up 
the grains nearest and then, necessarily and constantly, moving 
forward. Of course they soon discovered that the birds in the 
front rank got the grain and so was presented an interesting 
phenomenon. It might possibly be likened to a moving water- . 
fall, for the birds in the rear of the progressing flock continually 
took the air and in large numbers dropped down just in front, 
where the grain was plentiful. 

The stockyards were located just in the edge of heavily timbered 
lands containing many species of acorn bearing oaks, walnut and 
butternut trees, and in the open glades hazel bushes. In March, 
of course these trees were bare of leaves and the pigeons would 
alight in their tops so densely that the pot shot always brought 
down many. 

I do not know the last year the Passenger Pigeons were seen in 
eastern Iowa. I left the State in March, 1882, and have never 
returned to the woods and farm in Johnson County to which 
these memories have carried back. I may say, however, that for 
a number of years after the flights and feeding of pigeons which 
I have briefly described, a few birds were killed annually in the 
mast bearing woods of the neighborhood. 

I recall seeing but the small straggling remnants, little flocks 
of four to six or seven birds possibly. These foraged in the tree- 
tops and were extremely wild and unapproachable, but what 
should one expect during those last days of their rapidly enforced 
flight toward extinction? Their going out of the world for all 
time suggests the similar experience undoubtedly had by the 
unknown and harmless race of men who, in their final struggle 
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for existence many centuries ago, fled from their persistent ene- 
mies to the high and inaccessible cliffs of the arid southwest, and 
there, in rapidly dwindling numbers, eked out a meager and mis- 
erable existence until all were gone. 


3127 Newark St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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REMARKS ON THE MIGRATION OF SOUTHERN HEM- 
ISPHERE ALBATROSSES AND PETRELS. 


BY LEVERETT MILLS LOOMiS. 


No other migratory movements illustrate the migration of birds 
better than those of the albatrosses and petrels breeding in the 
Southern Hemisphere. With the close of the season of reproduc- 
tion, there are northward movements that stop short of the 
equator, transequatorial ones to northern latitudes, and move- 
ments that lead in a southward direction. 

The migratory movements that fall short of the equator are 
well exemplified in the Antarctic Fulmar (Thalassoica antarc- 
tica), Snowy Petrel (Pagodroma nivea), Lesson’s Petrel (Ptero- 
droma lessoni), and White-chinned Petrel (Procellaria aequinoc- 
tialis). 

Transequatorial migration to northern latitudes is typically 
illustrated in the Juan Fernandez Petrel (Pterodroma externa), 
Neglected Petrel (Pterodroma neglecta), Mottled Petrel (Ptero- 
droma inexpectata), Great Shearwater (Puffinus gravis), Cooper’s 
Shearwater (Puffinus creatopus), Flesh-footed Shearwater (Puf- 
finus carneipes), Sooty Shearwater (Puffinus griseus), Slender- 
billed Shearwater (Puffinus tenuirostris), and Wilson’s Petrel 
(Oceanites oceanicus). The Sooty Shearwaters occurring in myri- 
ads on the Pacific Ocean off Point Pinos, California, shed a flood 
of light upon this phase of bird migration. On their arrival in 
spring, the adult ones are in worn plumage, and have dormant 
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gonads. As the season advances, they undergo a complete moult, 
and in autumn, at the time of the departure of the hosts, they are 
in fine feather, and display great functional enlargement of the 
gonads. The period of absence of this petrel from California 
waters coincides with its breeding season in the South Temperate 
Zone. It has long been a matter of record that there are breed- 
ing stations of this petrel in the New Zealand area, and recently 
Mr. R. H. Beck has located such a station on Wollaston Island, 
near Cape Horn.'! Transequatorial migration from the Southern 
Hemisphere finds a counterpart in transequatorial migration 
from the Northern Hemisphere. 

Migration after the breeding season in a direction leading away 
from the equator is well shown in the Galapagos Albatross (Dio- 
medea irrorata), which breeds, so far as known, only on Hood 
Island (lat. 1° 25’ S., long. 89° 42’ W.), and journeys at least as 
far as Independencia Bay, Peru, lat. 14° 16’ S.2_ This migratory 
movement corresponds to that of the Black-vented Shearwater 
(Puffinus opisthomelas) of the Northern Hemisphere. 

The various types of migration occurring north and south of 
the equator adjust the bird population of the world to the sea- 
sons. It is therefore in the evolution of existing climatic condi- 
tions that we find the remote cause of present-day migration. 
In accounting for the immediate cause, it does not seem necessary 
to place heavy additional burdens upon heredity. The traveling 
habit, formed from the example of older birds, would seem incen- 
tive enough to cause an adult Galapagos Albatross to make the 
round trips between Hood Island and Independencia Bay. If 
the young are endowed with an innate desire for travel, the trav- 
eling habit would not be less readily formed. In short, bird migra- 
tion is viewed as an inheritance in the species and as an acquired 
habit in the individual. 

In considering the return journeys of the Galapagos Albatrosses 
to Hood Island, we are confronted with the question, how do 
migrating birds find their way over the ocean. Are they guided 


1 Amer. Mus. Journ., 1918, p. 111. 
2 Of. Coker, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., Vol. 56, pp. 461, 462: cf. Proc. Calif. Acad. 
Sci., Ser. 4, Vol. 2, Pt. 2, pp. 75, 76. 
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by an unexplained sense of direction, or are they guided in their 
course by landmarks when near the land and by persistent water 
and air currents when remote from the land? The question is 
fairly before us, and we must answer it with evidence. Apparently 
direct evidence is found in the behavior of shearwaters beset by 
fog off the California coast. The following is selected from the 
record of a series of observations made by myself some years 

Miteenioen 26. As soon as the boat was fairly clear of the land, 
flocks of shearwaters, hurrying along the south shore of Monterey 
Bay, were dimly discernible through the fog. Before Point 
Pinos was reached, it was manifest that there was an extensive 
movement in progress. At the outset Sooty Shearwaters were 
well represented, but in a little while only the Black-vented ap- 
peared in force. After passing Point Pinos, instead of altering 
their course and heading south as is their wont when the coast is 
clear, all the shearwaters proceeded directly out to sea. The fog 
was so thick, that the outlying rocks at Point Pinos could scarcely 
be perceived from the kelp. The coast-line to the southward of 
Point Pinos was invisible, and the ocean seemingly boundless 
space, where the birds apparently lost their bearings and became 
bewildered, for a return movement set in when the fog was densest. 
At the same time others continued to arrive from up the coast; 
the outward-bound ones passing close to Point Pinos and the 
inward-bound ones in the vicinity of the whistling buoy, anchored 
several hundred yards offshore. After a while many flew about 
at random and a large flock congregated on the water. When the 
shore-line south of Point Pinos became visible, the birds immedi- 
ately resumed their journey southward. 

October 2. At seven in the morning, flocks of Black-vented 
Shearwaters were passing along the south shore of Monterey 
Bay, almost at the surf, a thick fog hiding the land. They came 
from the east and disappeared in the west. Following in their 
wake, I soon discovered that close to the shore an avenue of flight 
was established, along which many flocks were heading toward 


1 Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., Ser. 3, Vol. 2, pp. 281, 284. 
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the ocean at Point Pinos. They displayed an unusual timidity, 
sheering wildly from the boat as it loomed up before them out of 
the fog. The belt of kelp and the land seemed also to fill them 
with fear, those happening between these bugaboos being in 
especial straits, shunning first the one and then the other. By: 
the time I reached Point Pinos orderly movement had nearly 
ceased, confusion reigning. The birds were flying about in all 
directions— those in extreme bewilderment, in circles. Between 
half past nine and ten, the fog lightened sufficiently to reveal the 
shore-line south of Point Pinos, and immediately order was re- 
stored, and regular progress southward resumed. 

If migratory birds are endowed with a superhuman sense of 
direction, tantamount to a sixth sense, why were these shear- 
waters bewildered when the land was hidden by fog? |= Why did 
they immediately proceed on their journey when the fog was 
dispelled sufficiently to reveal the landmarks? If they had pos- 
sessed any directing faculty other than the faculty of locating 
position by observing physical phenomena, it would not have 
failed them in these instances. 

The Brandt’s Cormorants nesting in the vicinity of Point 
Pinos and my boatman had no difficulty in finding their way in 
the fogs that bewildered the shearwaters. They were at home 
on this bit of coast, and in consequence kept their bearings in 
the fog. But the shearwaters migrating down the coast had no 
opportunity of determining their position by local landmarks, 
and consequently lost their way like the captain of a coaster 
who beached his vessel, on a still, foggy night, two miles south 
of Point Pinos, supposing that he was entering Monterey Bay. 

It is clear that Galapagos Albatrosses in returning from main- 
land waters to their rookery on Hood Island must have other 
means of guidance than landmarks. A glance at a current chart 
reveals that the cold Humboldt Current, “with its steadily and 
visibly flowing waters,” leads directly to the Galapagos Islands. 
A physical means of guidance is therefore not wanting. 

- In plotting the metes and bounds of all the albatrosses and 
petrels, it has been disclosed that the trade-winds apparently form 
habitat boundaries. For example, in the Southern Hemisphere, 
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away from the influence of the land, the northward range of 
certain species appears to end at the southern limits of the south- 
east trades; as in the Wandering Albatross (Diomedea exulans), 
Long-winged Petrel (Pterodroma macroptera), and White-chinned 
Petrel (Procellaria aequinoctialis). In the Northern Hemisphere, 
a corresponding restriction of range seemingly occurs in the Black- 
footed Albatross (Diomedea nigripes). 

The behavior of the Shearwaters in the fog off the California 
coast, the existence of a definite waterway between the mainland 
and Hood Island, and the apparent influence of the trade-winds 
in limiting habitats, seem to justify the conclusion that migrat- 
ing birds are guided by physical phenomena, and not by a mys- 
terious sense of direction. In fine, the solution of the problem is 
not found in the marvelous. 

It has been well said: “The day is passing when scientists 
seek to employ striking or extraordinary phenomena in the solu- 
tions of their problems; rather are they looking to that which 
appears insignificant and commonplace.” 


Care, California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 


THE ABBREVIATED INNER PRIMARIES OF NESTLING 
WOODPECKERS 


BY JAMES P. CHAPIN 


Plate XIX 


WHILE examining nestlings of Woodpeckers, some years ago, 
belonging to the African genera Chrysopicos, Campethera, and 
Dendropicos, I noticed that the innermost primary of the first or 
“juvenal” set of remiges was always remarkably small and weak, 
(Fig.1) and thus utterly unlike its representative in the adult plum- 
age. There, on the contrary, the first primary isnearly as long 
as the second and third, thus filling its place normally in the graded 
series of wing-quills. The young of another African wood-peck- 
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er, Mesopicos goertae, likewise showed reduction of the same! quill, 
but somewhat less in degree. 

The term “juvenal” is here employed in the sense proposed by 
Dr. Dwight? as the name for the plumage immediately succeeding 
the natal down, or where there is no such down, as in the Picidae, 
for the first plumage of the young bird. 

In order to see this tiny feather, however, it is essential to have 
very young individuals, with the loerng primaries not yet com- 
pletely grown, for as soon as the 
latter have attained their full length 
the diminutive feather is at once 
molted, and its replacing quill comes 
in as large as that of adults. Thus 
a young wood-pecker which has al- 
ready left the nest will seldom show 
the juvenal first primary. With the 
renewal of this first primary begins 
the post-juvenal molt of the remiges, 
so characteristic of young woodpeck- 
ers, ushering in the normal adult 
proportions of the wing. 

So far as I am aware, no writer 
has yet called attention to this uni- 
que phenomenon, which cannot be 

Fig. 1. Dendropicos poecilolae- exactly compared to the reduction 

(A). of the first (outermost) secondary 
mage of female. x 1. in the Phasianidae, since the feath- 
er there remains small throughout life, nor to the retarded de- 
velopment of the outer juvenal primaries in this same family and 
in Opisthocomus,! where they are not preceded by any small fore- 
runners. 

Wondering whether this condition was of common occurrence 
among young Picidae, I next examined the nestlings of some of 
our common American species, and found that in the flickers a 


1In this article the primaries will be numbered from the carpus outward. 
2 Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci., XIII, 1900, p. 106. 
3 See Pycraft, History of Birds, 1910, pp. 242-244. 
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still more unusual case presented itself, inasmuch as two inner 
primaries were shortened. The young Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers, likewise, had both the first and the second primaries 
dwarfed. Here again these reduced feathers are lost, and re- 
placed by very much larger ones, at the outset of the post-juvenal 
molt. 

In Mearns’ Woodpecker and the White-headed Woodpecker 
both the first and the second primaries show similar arrested 
development in the juvenal plumage; but in the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker it is clear that the second is not affected, becoming 
at once full-sized, while the dwarfed first primary is shed at a very 
early date. The Haitian Centurus striatus resembles the Red- 
bellied; and the young Red-headed Woodpecker, similarly, has 
not more than one inner primary of reduced proportions. In 
the last-named species the post-juvenal molt, as Dr. Stone has 
pointed out,! is greatly retarded. So while the first primary is 
renewed at a time earlier perhaps than in other woodpeckers, 
all the remaining primaries are retained until about December. 
This is easily determined from the duller coloration of the juvenal 
quills. 

To Mr. Outram Bangs I owe the opportunity of examining a 
nestling Ivory-billed Woodpecker, which I find to have the second 
primary markedly reduced, and the first apparently even more 
so. Still, the first juvenal feather has perhaps already been shed, 
and the young feather now wholly enclosed in its sheath may be 
a representative of the succeeding or “first winter” series. Young 
specimens of three South American species often referred to 
Campephilus, however, which are just renewing the first primary, 
show clearly that there is no reduction of the second quill—a 
surprising difference from the North American species. In a 
member of the Pileated group on the other hand, Ceophleus 
lineatus, from Mexico, both the first and second primaries of the 
nestling’s wing undergo reduction. 

Among European woodpeckers, the Green Woodpecker and the 
Great Spotted Woodpecker were next examined, and both of them. 
were found to have two inner primaries of dwarfed size in the- 
juvenal set (Fig. 2). Xiphidiopicus percussus of Cuba and Hypoxan- 


1 Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1896, p. 129. 
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thus rivolii of Ecuador have only one inner primary reduced, about as 
in Chrysopicos. In the U. S. National Museum there were speci- 
mens, sufficiently young, of two East Indian forms, Tiga javanensis 
and Meiglyptes grammithorazx, which showed a single reduced pri- 
mary, the first, in each case. That of Meiglyptes was decidedly 
small, but in Tiga the feather was of the same relatively large 
size as in Mesopicos goertae. 


A 


Fig. 2. Picus viridis. Wing of (A) adult; (B) Young, from above. x 4 


By this time it was only natural that I should conclude the re- 
duction of one or more inner primaries of the nestling to be a 
family character of the Picidae. The piculets, to be sure, might 
not exhibit it, for three rather young, though fully fledged, speci- 
mens of Verreauxia africana failed to show reduced wing feathers 
or even a subsequent post-juvenal molt. Yet they perhaps repre- 
sent a family apart, more similar to the barbets than are the 
true woodpeckers. 
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Great was my surprise, consequently, on examining a nestling 
of the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Fig. 3. to find that none of the inner 
primaries, not even the first, was any smaller relatively than it 
would be in the adult. The same was true of the wings of fledg- 
lings in the Red-naped, Red-breasted, and Williamson’s Sapsuck- 
ers; so the genus Sphyrapicus, as a whole, offers a notable excep- 
tion to the general rule of reduction, or more accurately speaking, 


Fig. 3. Sphyrapicus v. varius. Wing of (A) young (B) adult from below 
pps large size of the 10th (outermost) primary (X), in the juvenal plumage 
4 


of arrested development. Among the Sapsuckers the post-juvenal 
molt of the primaries takes place very early, as in most other 
young Woodpeckers, but the juvenal body plumage is retained 
for an unusually long period, much of it until the following spring, 
as in the Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Still another exception was disclosed by Leuconerpes candidus, 
a South American form apparently allied to Melanerpes. The 
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condition of the inner primaries, when the wings of the young 
bird are almost full-grown, is essentially the same as in Sphyrapicus, 
with no loss of length in either first or second primaries. The first 
is a little narrower than in the adult condition, but that is all. 

A third genus of woodpeckers showing no shortening of the 
juvenal primaries is represented by Lewis’s Woodpecker. Even 
the innermost grows out to adult proportions, without any nar- 
rowing. 

Toward the end of my search one Neotropical species was 
studied which bridges the gap, it appears, between reduction of 
the first primary and its full development, in the young. Chry- 
soptilos melanolaimus, of Bolivia, shows a first primary somewhat 
longer than that of Mesopicos goertae, yet not of full adult pro- 
portions. 

The young of thirty species of woodpeckers have now been 
examined, illustrating all the main groups of the family. These 
investigations may be carried much further by anyone who pos- 
sesses suitable examples of very young woodpeckers, whether 
alive, or as spirit-specimens, or skins. In the last case the wings 
can be relaxed by surrounding them for a day or two with wet 
cotton, after which the carpal joint is gently manipulated until 
the wing can be opened, and the quills examined not only with 
ease but without injury to the specimen. 

It was in this manner that I was obliged to secure a large part 
of my data, and of the material for the accompanying figures. 
The gap in these drawings between the primaries and secondaries 
has been somewhat accentuated, by pushing back the latter, so 
as to show clearly the feathers under discussion. And for the 
same reason, in all views from above, the lower coverts, since they 
show no unusual features, have been ignored. A more exact and 
detailed statement of facts may here be added for future investi- 
gators. 

Ceophloeus lineatus similis (Lesson) 

Fig. 4 C is taken from a rather young nestling, A. M. N. H., No. 

81336, Xicotencatl, Tamaulipas, Mexico. All the longer primaries are 


still growing; length of wing 111 mm., whereas the adult wing measures 
185 mm. The two reduced inner primaries have already reached their 
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full development, I measuring 35 mm. (adult size 123 mm.), and II, 
length 52 mm. (adult length 130 mm.). 


Dryobates major pinetorum (Brehm). 


Fig. 5 C shows the wing of a nestling (? ?) from Dept. Cote-d’Or, 


Ceophloeus lineatus similis Colaptes auratus luteus 


Fig. 4. Wings of nestling woodpeckers from above X %4. 


France, A. M. N. H., No. 150932. Long primaries still sheathed at bases, 
length of wing 98 mm. (ad. length 130 mm.). No. I still entirely enclosed 
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in sheath, evidently not full-grown, measuring but 13 mm. (ad. |. 81 mm.); 
but No. II is fully grown, only 35 mm. long (ad. 1. 86 mm.). 
Dryobates villosus villosus (Linnaeus). 

A rather large nestling examined, from Mastic, N. Y., July 8, 1916, 
coll. J. Dwight, No. 44165. Length of wing 80 mm. (ad. 1. 81 mm.). 
Primaries I and II have attained full size, I measuring 17 mm. (ad. 1. 
81 mm.), II only 24 mm. (ad. 1. 83). 


Dryobates pubescens medianus (Swainson). 

Fig. 5 B from nestling (9), Washington Co., Maine, A. M. N. &., 
No. 113788, June 14, 1878. Length of wing only 71. 5 mm. (ad. 1. 94 mm.). 
All primaries still have sheaths except I] and X. No. II, although full- 
grown, is only 22 mm. long (ad. 1. 63 mm.), but has much the same pattern 
of color as the tip of No. III. No. I in both wings is in the sheath and 
very short, protruding only 3.5 mm. 

This little stub might have been taken for the juvenal first primary, 
had I not found, on opening out the right wing, that the juvenal quill 
had just been shed, and was lying loose between the neighboring feathers. 
It measured 18 mm. in total length, but of this some 3 mm. would have 
been buried in the wing. There are thus two juvenal primaries of reduced 
size, as in D. villosus and D. major. 

Xenopicus albolarvatus albolarvatus (Cassin). 

Two young birds, male and female, from El Dorado Co., California, 
A. M. N. H. Nos. 87314, 87322, about ready to leave the nest, having 
wings of 104 and 97 mm. respectively (ad. 1. 127). In both cases all the 
primaries had sheaths at the base except No. II. This feather was of 
reduced size, fully grown, but only 44 and 39 mm. long (ad. 1. 80 mm.). 
No. I in both cases was still very small, entirely sheathed, 19 and 10 mm. 
long; these were undoubtedly the first winter feathers coming in, after 
the shedding of the small juvenal quills. 


Colaptes auratus luteus Bangs. 

Fig. 4 D was drawn from a young nestling, taken in the vicinity of 
New York. Greater primary-coverts, as well as most of the primaries, 
are still in the sheath, but Nos. I and II are fully developed, both being 
dwarfed. No. I has been raised above its covert. 

Measurements from another young bird, Bay Shore, N. Y., June 29, 
1909, A. M. N. H., No. 103896, are as follows: Wing, 101 mm. (ad. 1. 
156 mm.); juvenal primary No. I, 26 mm. (ad. |. 102 mm.); juvenal 
primary No. II, 40 mm. (ad. 1. 107 mm.). 

Picus viridis viridis Linnaeus. 

Fig. 2B, of a young female from Renthendorf, Saxony, A. M. N. H., 

No. 571. Wing not quite fully grown, length 120 mm. (ad. 1. 160). The 
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two inner primaries fully developed, but conspicuously shortened; No. I 
measuring 38 mm. (ad. 1. 102), No. II, 52 mm. (ad. 1. 106 mm.). No. I 
has been raised above its covert so as to bring it into view. 


Dryobates pubescens medianus 


Campephilus principalis 


Fig. 5. Wings of nestling woodpeckers from above (A) X 4, (B. & C.) X %. 


Balanosphyra formicivora aculeata (Mearns). 
Fig.4 A is from a half-grown nestling (), Pinal Co., Arizona, July 
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30, 1884, A. M. N. H., No. 29464. The length of wing is only 72 mm., 
as against 139 mm. for the adult. There are clearly two dwarf primaries, 
for although No. I is still entirely enclosed in the sheath, No. II has at- 
tained its full growth, with calamus at base, measuring only 18 mm. in 
length. The second primary in an adult is 85 mm. long. 

Campephilus principalis (Linnaeus). 

Fig. 5A was drawn from a young Q, with wings nearly full-grown, 
from Old Town, Florida, Apr. 15, 1892. Wm. Brewster Coll. No. 42972. 
Length of wing 210 mm. (ad. 1. 254). 

All the primaries still have sheaths except Nos. II, III, and X. There 
are two reduced inner primaries, perhaps even three, for No. III, fully 
developed, measures only 131 mm. (ad. 1.170). No. II is markedly short- 
ened, 91 mm. long, whereas the same feather in an adult female measures 
155 mm. No. I is just coming in, measures only 19 mm., and is almost 
entirely covered by its sheath. In view of its late appearance it seems 
doubtful whether this is the juvenal feather. 

In any event it is clear that there must be a marked reduction of the 
two innermost primaries during nestling life. It appears to be very 
probable that a slight reduction of No. III is of common occurrence in 
species where I and II are greatly abbreviated. This is not always easy 
to determine, for at the age where the shortest primaries are best examined, 
No. III is apt not to be fully grown, and thus difficult to compare with 
the adult size. 


Campephilus pollens pollens (Bonaparte). 

A young female from La Florida, Colombia, July 11, 1911, A. M. N. H., 
No. 109580, has the wing fully grown, 174 mm., and all the primaries out 
of the sheath except No. I, which is just growing in, and measures 48 mm. 
This may or may not indicate that there was a small first primary at an 
earlier stage, but it does show that primary II was never reduced.* 

Another specimen of the same sex (9), Cocal, Colombia, June 10, 
1911, A. M. N. H., No. 109586, must be a little older. Primary I has at- 
tained its full length of 126 mm. and No. II is just coming in, showing 
that this species undergoes the usual post-juvenal molt. 


Campephilus malherbei Gray. 
_ A young male, from Noanamd, Colombia, Dec. 31, 1911, A. M. N. H. 


1 The American Museum has since received a younger specimen of C. pollens, 
apparently a male, from Cauca, Colombia, which shows the first juvenal primary 
in place. Its wing measures 161 mm. (ad. 1. 174), and the longest primaries are 
practically complete. There is considerable reduction of the first primary, for 
it is 34 mm. shorter than the adjoining first secondary, and although fully grown, 
measures but 96 mm. as compared with 135 in an adult (a shortening of nearly 
one third), the second juvenal primary is only very slightly reduced, 113 mm. 
(ad. 1. 140) and the third primary hardly at all. 
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No. 111840 has all the primaries full grown except I. Length of wing, 
170 mm. Primary II of the juvenal plumage is not reduced in size; it 
would appear that the primary I now growing in (60 mm. long) is that of 
the “first winter” plumage. This assumption seems justified, because 
the first primary of the juvenal plumage is generally completely grown 
before the longer quills of the same series. Whether the juvenal first 
primary is reduced or not cannot be demonstrated. 


Campephilus haematogaster (Tschudi). _ 

A young female, from Zamora, Ecuador, Nov. 1, 1913, A. M. N. H., 
No. 129623, has its wings full grown (length 185 mm.), but primary I, 
though well grown, still retains a basal sheath, and is certainly the “first 
winter” quill. What the first juvenal quill was like we cannot say, but 
certainly No. II of the juvenal series is not reduced. 


Melanerpes erythrocephalus (Linnaeus). 

Three young specimens were examined, with wings so short that they 
must have been taken from the nest. In each case primary No. I was 
small, and in the sheath, but we can be almost sure it is not the juvenal 
quill. 

The youngest in the American Museum, No. 61231, Custer Co., South 
Dakota, July 10, 1893, has the wing about 108 mm. (ad. 1. 140 mm.). 
None of its primaries except the outermost (X) is full-grown, all the others 
have sheaths at the base, and No. II is not appreciably reduced, already 
70 mm. long. Yet No. I is still only 5 mm. long, entirely enclosed in a 
sheath. Conditions are exactly the same in both wings. There is a great 
probability that the juvenal first primary has already been shed, but in 
no other species examined save Centurus carolinus and Dryobates pu- 
bescens has this been seen to take place so early. 

Two young in Dr. Dwight’s collection, with wings of 97 and 104 mm. 
in length, likewise show, the first primaries in their sheaths, 12 and 18 mm. 
long. (See Fig. 6B.) 

Another young bird in the American Museum (Aug. 20) has the re- 
newed first primary, presumably of the “first winter” plumage, already 
growing in. Other young taken in September show that primaries II 
to X are not molted at once, since I can be distinguished by its fresh black 
color. The post-juvenal molt of the wing-quills, in this species, takes 
place only toward December, so there is no close sequence between the 
molt of the first primary and of the others. 

Centurus carolinus (Linnaeus). > 

Two young birds (), with longest primaries not quite full-grown, 
taken at Seven Oaks, Fla., May 20 and 22, 1912, coll. J. Dwight, Nos. 


32099, 32100. In both cases the length of wing was 110 mm. (ad. 1. 131 
mm.). Primaries II and III were full-grown, and about of adult length, 
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but in both birds I was a small feather, 9 and 17 mm. long, entirely en- 
closed in the sheath. This is exactly like the condition in Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus, and I was unable to say whether or not the juvenal feather 
has already been shed until I examined a much younger bird, a female, 
about one-half grown, in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, No. 
43447. Its wing measured 62.5 mm., and all the primaries were still 
sheathed at their base, even No. I. The latter was therefore not quite 
fully grown, but measured 24 mm., and was of soft texture, and much 
narrowed, only 4.5 mm. wide at its broadest part. Here then was the 
reduced juvenal primary we sought. No. II showed no sign either of 
narrowing or of shortening. 

Centurus striatus (Miiller). 

A young female from Sanchez, Santo Domingo, March 3, 1907, A. M. 
N. H. No. 102072, had the wing 110 mm. long (ad. |. 117 mm.), and yet 
had not been long out of the nest. The innermost primary is just coming 
in, and already 66.5 mm. long, while the second measures 77 mm. There 
is no reduction of No. II; but it seems practically certain that No. I is 
now the first-winter feather, its juvenal predecessor being early lost, as 
in Centurus carolinus. 

Hypoxanthus rivolii brevirostris Tacz. 

One young bird, about two-thirds grown, from Southern Ecuador, in 
A. M. N. H. Its wing measures 93 mm. (ad. 1. 132 mm.); all primaries 
are still in the sheath except No. I which is full grown, but only 38 mm. 
long, whereas No. II has already reached a length of 66 mm. and is still 
growing. The latter is clearly not reduced in size. 

Campethera permista (Reichenow). 

Fig. 6D from a nestling (o), Medje, Ituri District, Belgian Congo 
A. M.N.H. No. 159466. All the longer primaries still have sheaths at 
the base; length of wing 80 mm. (ad. 1.96mm.). Primary II not short- 
ened but No. I extremely reduced, its full length only 18 mm. (ad. 1. 71 
mm.). Yet the greater upper covert of No. I is of normal size. 
Campethera nivosa herberti (Alexander). 

Fig. 4B taken from nestling (9). Medje, Belgian Congo, A. M. 
N. H. No. 159500. Larger primaries still growing, length of wing 66 mm. 
(ad. 1. 83 mm.). The first primary, which has reached its full length, 
is the only one of reduced size; it measures 25 mm. (ad. 1. 63 mm.). 


Chrysopicos* punctatus balius (Heuglin). 
Fig. 6C is drawn from a nestling in spirit, taken at Faradje, Upper 
Uele District, Belgian Congo. Length of wing, 78 mm. (ad. 1. 107 mm.). 


Second primary not appreciably shortened, but first only 27 mm. long, 
though fully grown (ad. |. 74 mm.). 


* This genus is recognized upon the advice of Mr. W. DeW. Miller. 
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The same reduction of the innermost primary is seen in every one of a 
series of six nestlings of both sexes, the greatest length attained being iu 
35 mm., or less than one-half the adult size. iW 


Chrysopicos punctatus balius Campethera permista 
Fig. 6. Wings of nestling woodpeckers. X 34. 
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It will be seen from the drawing of this species that the carpal remex is 
completely wanting, as it is also in Campethera permista, C. nivosa her- 
berti, and Leuconerpes candidus. A vestigial, downy carpal remex is 
present, however, in Dendropicos poecilolaemus, as it is in most other 
Woodpeckers, being shown in several of the drawings, viz. of Picus viridis 
viridis, Colaptes auratus luteus, Dryobates major pinetorum, Ceophloeus 
lineatus similis, and Balanosphyra formicivora aculeata. 


Dendropicos poecilolaemus Reichenow. 

A fully fledged young female, from Aba, Upper Uele District, Belgian 
Congo, A. M. N. H. No. 159512, had wings measuring 74 mm. (ad. 1. 
83 mm.). Only the first primary was dwarfed, measuring 20.5 mm. 
(ad. 1. 60 mm.). 

Its color pattern is seen to be distinctly unlike that of an adult feather 
(Fig. 1); and it may be said that in general, the greater the reduction the 
more apt is there to be a difference of pattern. —~ 
Meiglyptes grammithoraz (Malherbe). 

A young bird from Borneo, U. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 182835, is nearly full 
grown, wing 77 mm. (adult length 90 mm.). Only primaries VII and 
VIII still have traces of sheaths at their base. No. I alone is reduced, 
it is narrow and just 30 mm. long, in the adult it would measure 65 mm. 
Xiphidiopicus percussus percussus (Temminck). 

A rather young nestling (<) from Cuba, U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 172584, 
has a wing of only 65 mm. (ad. 1.120mm.). All the primaries have basal 
sheaths, including even No. I, which is, however, nearing its full growth, 
and still only 29 mm. long, being distinctly narrowed, besides. (ad. 1. 
90 mm.). No. II shows no reduction, either in length or in width. 

Tiga javanensis (Ljung). 

A large nestling from Depok, Java, U. 8. Nat. Mus. No. 219317, has 
the wing 106 mm. long (adult length = 138 mm.). All its primaries have 
sheaths at the bases except No. I, which is fully grown, but rather narrower 
than II, and only 47 mm. long (ad. 1. 97 mm.). There is evidently no 
reduction of No. II, which is already 67 mm. in length. 


Mesopicos goertae centralis Reichenow. 

A nestling (co) from Faradje, Belgian Congo, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
No. 159530, has the wings 90 mm. (ad. 1. 110 mm.). All its primaries 
are still growing out of sheaths except No. I, which has completed its de- 
velopment, and measures 43 mm. (ad. 1. 75 mm.). Its color pattern is 
very similar to that of II and other inner primaries. (See Fig. 6 A.) 

Here there is only moderate reduction of but one primary, so the char- 
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acter is intermediate between conditions in Chrysopicos and in a form | 
like Leuconerpes showing no reduction. 
Chrysoptilus melanolaimus (Malherbe). 

A rather large nestling was examined from Pulque, Prov. Sucre, Bolivia, 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. No. 139154. All primaries still in the sheath, in- 
cluding No. I, which though narrower than No. II and evidently some- 
what stunted, is already 67 mm. in length (adult length = 107 mm.). 
There is thus only a slight reduction of a single inner primary, and a con- 
dition intermediate between that in Mesopicos goertae, for example, 
and in Leuconerpes candidus. This is confirmed by a second speci- 
men from the same brood. 

Leuconerpes candidus (Otto). 

A well-developed nestling, from Matto Grosso, Brazil, Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., No. 34293, shows very clearly that there is no reduction in length 
of the inner primaries. Only primary X is full grown; the others have 
still a slight basal sheath, yet I and II have nearly the same relative pro- 
portions as in the adult. Length of wing 131 mm. (adult length 162 mm.); 
primary 1,79 mm. long (adult length 94 mm.); primary II, 86 mm. (adult 
length 100 mm.). The inner primaries are somewhat narrower than in 
the adult. 

Asyndesmus lewisi Riley. 

A young female from La Plata Co., Colorado, July 8, 1892, in A. M. N. 
H. has the wing 150 mm. long (ad. 1. 169 mm.). All the primaries except 
X still have sheaths at the base, but there is no shortening or narrowing 
of any of the inner primaries. No. I already measures 92 mm. and is 
still growing. 

Another young bird from British Columbia has the wing full grown, 164 
mm., but there is no sign either of reduction of the inner primaries or of 
a beginning of post-juvenal molt. So the juvenal inner primaries are of 
full size as in the Sapsuckers, to which Lewis’s Woodpecker is by no 
means closely related. 

Sphyrapicus varius varius Linnaeus. 

A nestling from Delaware Co., N. Y., Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., No. 65251, 
with wing already 88 mm. long (adult length 124 mm.) has all its pri- 
maries except X still in the sheath, yet I and II bear about the same re- 
lation to their fellows as they would in the adult. No. I is already 58 
mm. long (adult length 70 mm.). 

In this specimen, as well as in nestlings of S. v. nuchalis and S. thy- 
roideus, there seems to be something peculiar about the growing base of 
primary VI of the juvenal series. Its tube or sheath is noticeably slen- 
derer than those adjoining on each side, and appears to break away more 
quickly, yet the fully developed feather shows no resultant peculiarity. 
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This is the single quill that grows on the phalanx of the third digit of the 
manus. No such peculiarity was noted in any other woodpecker, not 
even Leuconer pes. 

‘Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis Baird. 

A nestling from Boulder Co., Col., U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 84310, with 
primaries still in the sheath, shows large first and second primaries. 
Sphyrapicus ruber ruber (Gmelin). 

A nestling (co) from Fort Klamath, Ore., July 14, U. S. Nat. Mus. 
No. 558, shows no reduction of primaries I and II. 

Sphyrapicus thyroideus (Cassin). 

Two nestlings from Colorado (co and 9), U. S. Nat. Mus., Nos. 84321 
and 84322 have wings 78 and 84 mm. long (adult length 136 mm.) re- 
spectively. Both have primary I well developed, and about as long as 
No. II, agreeing thus with the young of S. varius. 


PROBABLE SIGNIFICANCE. 


Having demonstrated the frequency and diversity of this un- 
usual character among nestling woodpeckers, let us consider its 
possible interpretation. Does it repeat any previous stage in 
evolutionary development? Probably not. It seems beyond 
question that the woodpeckers have originated from a line of 
descent more like the barbets than any other living group, and 
the Capitonidae show no reduction of the inner primaries either 
in the adult or in the young, certainly not in the several genera, 
Heliobucco, Tricholaema, Buccanodon, and Lybius, which I have 
carefully examined. Furthermore, reduction in the size or num- 
ber of primaries, in all the higher groups of birds, seems to have 
taken place at the distal, not the proximal end of the primary 
series. 

A clear case of “recapitulation,” for example, may be seen in 
the 10th (outermost) primary of many Picidae, which is conspicu- 
ously longer in the juvenal plumage than it is in the adult. Per- 
haps the best illustration—pointed out to me by Mr. W. DeW. 
Miller—is offered by the sapsuckers (Sphyrapicus), where the 
wing-tip is exceptionally long and pointed, and the 10th primary 
of the adult unusually small. In the first plumage the corres- 
ponding feather is approximately 66 per cent. longer, as well as 
much wider, than in the parents’ wing. (See fig. 3.) This indi- 
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cates that the quill in question was better developed in the an- 
cestral forms, and supports the prevailing view that the number 
of primaries, and the size of the outer one, have undergone reduc- 
tion in the Passeres, Pici, and other specialized groups of birds. 

So far as we know, then, or can surmise, the diminished size 
of the young woodpeckers’ inner primaries does not represent 
any earlier stage in the ancestral history of this extremely special- 
ized family. We are more inclined to look upon this condition 
as fitting the young woodpecker for some nest-dwelling exigency, 
and comparable, in a way, to the rasp-like heel-pad of young 
barbets and toucans, which likewise disappears before adult 
life. But why, it might be asked, do not other young birds 
reared in cavities of trees possess this same character? I can only 
answer that the Picidae exhibit a number of striking adaptations 
to a life spent climbing upon the bark of trees, such as their chisel 
beak, resistant skull, barbed, extensile tongue, and stiffened, 
pointed rectrices, which are wanting, in part at least, among all 
the other groups of birds that have adopted similar modes of life, 
namely the Dendrocolaptidae, Sittidae, and Certhiidae. This 
is only one more case where the Picidae lead. 

For a while we were unable to suggest any need or advantage 
for a gap in the wing-feathering at the carpus, especially as the 
first secondary is in no wise affected by this circumstance. 

The shortening of these primaries is of course effected by the 
premature arresting of the growth of the feather, the dwindling 
of the barbs and the formation of a normal calamus or barrel. 
This is exactly the same process that determines the length of 
any ordinary contour-feather, and what the immediate causes 
are seems not very readily explained. They may be concerned 
with blood supply, and histological study of the normal feather 
papilla as compared with those of powder-down feathers, or of the 
plumes of Japanese long-tailed fowls, might reveal something. 
This is a matter of considerable interest, in view of the extreme 
accuracy with which it is timed, so as to allow of little variability 
in a primary-formula, for example, or of wing-length which is a 
universally accepted standard for any given species, and which 
usually gives a real scientific basis for the so-called “millimeter 
race.” 
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In this particular case of the young woodpecker, it might be 
ascribed to imperfect nutrition of this region of the wing, but it 
is only one or two quills that are affected, whereas the adjoining 
coverts would be expected to share in this starvation. It was 
felt that such an exceptional condition would hardly have been 
perpetuated unless some selective value could be attributed to it. 

A hypothesis offered by Mr. J. T. Nichols, when he heard of 
these facts, is of decided interest. A gap in the wing, he argued, 
would allow the young birds with less difficulty to stick up their 
heads to be fed, in the cramped quarters of the woodpecker nest. 

To be sure, should such a condition arise, it would not immedi- 
ately benefit the bird possessing it so much as its nestmates, 
consequently this might make an explanation less plausible on 
the basis of natural selection. On the other hand were the par- 
ents bearers of a hereditary factor that would bring out the wing 
character in all their young, we might assume that all the nest- 
lings would benefit by a more equable share of the food, thus as- 
suring a more numerous progeny. 

Whatever the explanation, Mr. Nichols pointed out to me 
that there is already direct photographic evidence supporting 
this theory in a motion-picture taken by Dr. T. S. Roberts and 
Mr. Jenness Richardson of the University of Minnesota, which 
was exhibited at the meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union in 1916. This film shows the young flickers being fed at 
the entrance to their nest. The old bird is clinging to the bark 
outside; two young birds are leaning well out of the opening, 
begging for food. One of them has a wing out of the hole, and 
very much in the way of its companion’s open beak. The difficulty 
is speedily overcome by nestling No. 2, which pokes its head and 
neck through the wing just between the primaries and secondaries, 
right at the gap under discussion; and they hold this position for 
some little time. This is clearly shown by Plate XIX, which is 
taken from this instructive and timely film. 

Why young sapsuckers should differ from the majority of young 
Picidae is a question I cannot answer for the present, but gladly 
leave to the curiosity of field ornithologists. They cannot fail 
to find here an inviting point for elucidation; indeed the young 
of any of the woodpeckers will be well worth careful observation. 
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The systematic ornithologist, on the other hand, will be anxious 
to see what use can be made of this new character in arranging 
the lesser groups within the family of woodpeckers. It is not 
common to the whole of the Picidae, and might lead us therefore 
to segregate the sapsuckers, as Dr. Coues once did, in a separate 


Fig. 7. Key to plate XIX. fig 2: P. primaries, S. secondaries of young bird 
No. 1. 


subfamily. Yet in almost all their external characters the species 
of Sphyrapicus are close to Dryobates, with which they have re- 
cently been placed by Mr. Ridgway in the same super-generic 
association.* Moreover there are other genera, like Asyndesmus, 
Leuconerpes and Chrysoptilus, showing no very small inner pri- 
maries, and yet utterly unlike Sphyrapicus in other structural 


characteristics. It would seem then that large-sized inner pri-. 
maries, among young woodpeckers, rather than constituting a. 
primitive heritage, were re-acquired, secondarily and perhaps: 


* Birds of North and Middle America, VI, 1914, p. 10. 
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independently, by members of several different groups. This 
would detract greatly from the usefulness of such a feature for 
purposes of classification. 

It is possible, nevertheless, that the number of primaries re- 
duced, whether two or only one, may indicate an affinity between 
various species or even genera. At all events, in spite of the very 
evident adaptive nature of such a character, it is one additional 
point to be considered in the weighing of relationships. 

At least two very different species of Campethera, and one each 
of Chrysopicos, Dendropicos, Mesopicos, Tiga, Meiglyptes, one of 
Hypoxanthus and Xiphidiopicus agree in having but a single inner 
primary reduced; whereas the Green, the Downy, the Hairy, the 
Great Spotted, the White-headed, and Mearns’ Woodpeckers, 
the Flicker, and a Mexican Pileated Woodpecker agree in the 
presence of two such stunted feathers. Yet the Red-headed 
and Red-bellied Woodpeckers, which are often considered as 
congeneric with Mearns’ Woodpecker, are found to have but a 
single small feather, at most. And so two other genera, Asyn- 
desmus and Leuconerpes, likewise believed to be nearly related to 
Melanerpes, agree with Sphyrapicus in the well-developed first 
and second primaries of their young. 

It is probable that within the Dryocopus group some of the 
genera will show one small primary, others two, as in Ceophloeus 
lineatus. The same thing has already been established for the 
“Tvory-bill’’ group (Campephileae of Ridgway) where Campe- 
philus principalis shows two, and three other species of doubtful 
generic distinctness not more than one. 

I may state that Mr. W. DeW. Miller, who has recently been 
making a very thorough investigation of the supergeneric groups 
of woodpeckers, and has given me every assistance in the prepar- - 
ation of this paper, cannot find any correlation between the pre- 
sent character and the important structural features which mark 
them otherwise. He is of the opinion that the piculets form a 
distinct family from the typical woodpeckers, and thus far we 
have been unable to discover in the Picumnidae any evidence 
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either of a post-juvenal molt or of juvenile reduction of an inner 
primary. 

The majority of the species which we have shown to possess 
but a single dwarfed primary will be seen to have a more or less 
tropical distribution, while those with two are in general of more 
northern climes. Whether this is a general rule we cannot say 
as yet; in any case it appears to possess little significance, since 
Sphyrapicus, with no reduction, is a distinctly northern group, 
at least with regard to its breeding range. 


SUMMARY. 


In many different genera of woodpeckers, the first, or the first 
and second (inner) primaries of the juvenal plumage attain but a 
fraction of the normal size in the adult. They are, however, 
quickly replaced, at the very beginning of the early post-juvenal 
molt so characteristic of the Picidae, by quills not differing greatly 
in length from the adjacent primaries and secondaries. Even 
where the post-juvenal molt is delayed, the reduced primary is 
rapidly shed and renewed. No difference could be discovered 
between the sexes with regard to the size or molt of these feathers. 
The genera Sphyrapicus, Asyndesmus, and Leuconerpes and 
possibly others, offer an exception to the rule, having no dwarfed 
inner primaries. The condition of these feathers of the nestlings, 
in all species thus far examined, is indicated in the following 
table. 

Reduction of Inner Primaries in Species studied thus far. 
Ceophloeus lineatus 
Dryobates major 
Dryobates villosus 
Dryobates pubescens 
Shortening of two { Xenopicus albolarvatus 
Colaptes auratus 
Picus viridis 
Balanosphyra formicivora 
Campephilus principalis 


{ 
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Campephilus pollens 
Campephilus malherbei 
Campephilus haematogaster 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus 
Centurus carolinus 
Centurus striatus 
Hypoxanthus rivolii 

Shortening of one ( Campethera permista 
Campethera nivosa 
Chrysopicos punctatus 
Dendropicos poecilolaemus 
Meiglyptes grammithorax 
Xiphidiopicus percussus 
Tiga javanensis 


Mesopicos goertae 


Narrowing, but 
dhortening } Chrysoptilus melanolaimus 


Leuconerpes candidus 
Asyndesmus lewisi 

No reduction Sphyrapicus varius 
Sphyrapicus ruber 
Sphyrapicus thyroideus 


The value of this character in revealing the affinities of the 
various groups within the family is very doubtful. It is probably 
an adaptation of some utility during early life in the limited space 
of the nesting hollow, perhaps as suggested by Mr. Nichols, en- 
abling the young birds while being fed to raise their heads through 
one another’s wings, there being indeed photographic grounds to 
uphold this theory in the case of young Flickers. 

American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


BREEDING BIRDS OF WARLAND, LINCOLN CO., 
MONTANA. 


BY THOMAS D. BURLEIGH. 


WARLAND lies on the Kootenai River and is but a small town 
which owes its existence to the saw mill of the Baird-Harper 
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Lumber Co. It is the only town of which I have any knowledge 
from which there are no roads leading elsewhere. Automobiles 
are unknown and if one wishes to travel, walking is the only pos- 
sible way except by the Great Northern Railroad. About the 
town there is a little open land, but the surrounding country is, 
with the exception of the slashing which extends for eight miles 
up the Cripple Horse Creek, largely covered with timber. This, 
on the south slope of the mountains, is western yellow pine and, 
as is characteristic where this species predominates, the woods 
are open and comparatively free from underbrush. The north 
slopes are covered with Douglas fir and western larch, and here the 
stands are thicker and underbrush is more prevalent. The 
mountains about the town are comparatively low in elevation, 
ranging in altitude from 4500 ft. to 6000 ft. 

I spent the summer of 1920 in a logging camp on the Cripple 
Horse Creek, which I found well situated for field work. During 
the week I covered the slashings about the camp and the untouched 
timber which lay farther up the valley. My Sundays were spent 
in walking to Warland and working the open country there. 
Cripple Horse Creek is but a small stream which during this past 
dry summer almost completely dried up. Where it flows into the 
Kootenai River the valley is wide but a few miles above the camp 
it gradually narrows and finally forms a steep rugged gorge. 

As I reached Warland late in May, I of course missed those 
species which breed earlier but I was in time for the bulk of the 
birds which prefer June in which to rear their young, and while 
my list is undoubtedly far from complete it will give a fair idea 
of summer bird life in northwestern Montana. 

Actitis macularia. Sporrep Sanppiper.—This was a common 
summer resident along the Kootenai River. The last bird for the year 
was seen September 7. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Kititprer. This bird breeds rarely if at all 
for but one was seen, June 29, feeding at the edge of a field. 

Dendragapus obscurus richardsoni. Ricnarpson’s Grouse.— 
A scarce breeding bird, found well up the mountain sides. 

Bonasa umbellus togata. Canapa Rurrep Grouse.—A common 
bird of the valleys. Accustomed as I was to the birds of the east, the 
lack of fear shown by this species was of never failing interest to me. 


When one was approached it would run along the ground for a few feet 
and then slow down to a walk repeating this until it tired when it would 
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fly into a nearby tree and “cluck”’ angrily. A female found with newly 
hatched young on July 2 proved actually pugnacious, charging directly 
at me as I stood watching her, feathers puffed out and tail spread, utter- 
ing a low hiss and a peculiar whine, and coming within a foot of me before 
turning and walking slowly off to a safe distance. 

Zenaidura macroura marginella. WrsterN Mourninac Dove.— 
I have but one record for the occurrence of this species, one bird being 
seen in a slashing on June 15. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vutrurs.—This species 
was of irregular occurrence here during the summer months but it very 
probably breeds. The first bird was seen June 29, soaring low overhead, 
and one was seen as late as Sept. 10. 

Accipiter velox. SHarp-sHiInNED Hawx.—Scarce and seen at infre- 
quent intervals in the valley. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Rep-rait.—A common summer 
resident. A nest found June 17 held two half grown young and was 
eighty feet from the ground in a large larch well up the mountain side. 
It was massive and evidently had been used before, and was built of 
sticks with a lining of fresh sprays of Douglas fir. The well picked bones 
of probably a rabbit were lying at the edge of the nest. 

Falco sparverius phalaena. Drsert Sparrow Hawx.—A common 
bird in the slashings and in the open spots along the Kootenai River. 
One nest found July 18 with well grown young was fully a hundred and 
twenty feet from the ground in a cavity in the top of a large dead larch 
in an open slashing. 

Bubo virginianus pallescens. WersterN Hornep Owt.—Near 
midnight on July 31 one bird called for some time from the woods at the 
edge of the logging camp and on August 22 one was flushed from the top 
of a tall slender larch in the valley. 

Ceryle alcyon alcyon. Kincrisnher.—A summer resident 
along the river. A nest found June 15 held seven well incubated eggs 
and was in four feet in a low bank facing the river. 

Dryobates villosus monticola. Rocky Mountain Hairy Woop- 
PECKER.—This species proved to be very plentiful in the open slashing 
between Warland and the logging camp. Lumbering had undoubtedly 
been a big factor in causing an increase in the number of these birds here 
for in the untouched timber farther up the valley they were rarely seen. 
Two nests found June 1 held noisy young. 

Dryobates pubescens homorus. BatTcHELDER’s WoopDPECKER.— 
Unlike the last this species was decidedly scarce and seldom seen. 

Picoides arcticus. Arctic THREE-TOED WooppEecKker.—A fairly 
common bird in the open slashings. A nest was found June 7 with well 
grown young, nine feet from the ground in the trunk of a dead Douglas 
fir in the middle of a slashing. 
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Picoides americanus fasciatus. ALaskA THREE-TOED Woop- 
PECKER.— While not as plentiful as the last, this species was still far from 
scarce and showed a like preference for the open slashings. A nest 
found June 12 held three slightly incubated eggs and was eight feet from 
the ground in the trunk of a dead but still solid larch in the middle of a 
slashing in the valley. The male bird was incubating and flushed easily, 
but was quiet and showed little concern over its nest. Another nest 
found the same day held small young and was five feet from the ground 
in the trunk of a tall slender dead larch. 

Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis. Rep-Nnapep Sapsucker.—A fairly 
common summer resident in the open pine woods, avoiding largely the 
slashings. A nest was found May 31 with five fresh eggs, forty feet from 
the ground in the trunk of a large living larch a short distance up the 
mountain side. The male bird was incubating and as is usually the case 
with this sex it flushed easily at the first rap on the tree. 

Sphyrapicus thyroideus. Wr SapsucKER.—A very scarce 
summer resident. To the best of my knowledge but one pair of these 
birds bred about Warland. The nest when found June 12 held small 
young and was fifty feet from the ground in the trunk of a large living 
larch at the edge of a slashing in the valley. After the young had flown 
this species was not recorded again until September 5, when one bird was 
seen in the’open woods well toward the top of one of the mountain ridges. 

Phloeotomus pileatus abieticola. Piteatep Woop- 
PECKER.—A common bird in the valley and in the scattered ravines. 
During the summer months few were seen but toward the middle of 
September this species suddenly became much in evidence and the sight 
of one flying by overhead or feeding on an old log at the side of the trail 
was @ common occurrence. At this time they were also rather noisy, 
their loud cackle being one of the first sounds heard at dawn and the last 
at dusk. One thing which interested me was the ease with which I could 
walk up to them. At one time I came across two feeding on an old 
rotten log lying on the ground and I was able, with a little care, to walk 
up within twenty feet of them and sit down and watch them for fully half 
an hour. This was a feat never dreamed of in Pennsylvania where I 
first became acquainted with this bird. 

Asyndesmus lewisi. Lewis’s Woopprecker.—This was a fairly 
common summer resident in the open slashings in the valley. Four 
nests were found but all were inaccessible, being in the tops of the largest 
rottenest stubs. The lowest was sixty feet from the ground while two 
were fully a hundred feet up, in stubs three feet in diameter at the base 
and with all the bark gone. 

Colaptes cafer collaris. Rep-sHarrep Fiicker.—Wherever there 
was any open country this bird was sure to be found. A nest found 
May 29 held seven well incubated eggs and was but four feet from the 
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ground in an old stump in the middle of an open field. Others seen later 
with young were higher than this, ranging from ten feet to fully eighty 
feet up in one case. 

Chordeiles virginianus hesperis. Paciric NignutHawKk.—The first 
birds were seen June 4, two feeding toward dusk high overhead. 
They soon became plentiful in the slashings in the valley and it was here 
that the one nest was found. On July 2 a female was flushed from two 
fresh eggs lying on the bare ground close to a large Douglas fir at the 
edge of a slashing. On September 3 one bird was seen for the last time, 
flying silently by overhead. 

Chaetura vauxi. Vavx’s Swirr.—lI have but one record for the oc- 
currence of this species here. On August 20 six birds were seen, flying 
by low overhead in the valley. 

Stellula calliope. Ca Humminesirp.—This was a fairly com- 
mon summer resident in the open woods in the valley. A nest found 
June 1 held two slightly incubated eggs and was eight feet from the ground 
on a small horizontal dead limb close to the trunk of an alder overhanging 
a small stream in a ravine. It was composed largely of soft white plant 
down, with a few dry pine needles at the base, and covered externally 
with lichens. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kinesirp.—Although a plentiful summer 
resident about the town of Libby, twenty miles west of Warland, but 
one pair of birds bred at Warland. The nest when found July 7 held 
three well incubated eggs and was sixty feet from the ground in a tall 
slender larch in a clearing at the edge of the town. It was built of gray 
plant fibres, weed stems and grasses, lined with fine grasses. The last 
record for the year was August 9, one bird being seen at the edge of a 
slashing. 

Nuttallornis borealis. O xive-smep Fiycatcuer.—A fairly plentiful 
summer resident about slashings and clearings in the valley. The last 
bird for the year was seen August 10. 

Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni. Wrstern Woop Pewrer.— 
A scarce summer resident in the open slashings in the valley. A nest 
found June 21 held three incubated eggs and was twenty feet from the 
ground in a horizontal crotch of a small dead and somewhat bent larch 
in the middle of a burnt-over slashing. It was shallow but compactly 
built, of gray plant fibres, grasses and strands of brown moss, lined with 
fine grasses and feathers. Another found July 1 with three slightly in- 
cubated eggs was twenty feet from the ground in a horizontal crotch of a 
dead limb of a birch at the edge of a field. It was built of gray plant fibres, 
strips of bark and grasses, lined with fine grasses and considerable wool, 
the outside being sparingly covered with lichens. A third found July 4 
held three slightly incubated eggs and was twenty-five feet from the ground 
in a horizontal crotch of a dead and somewhat bent alder at the edge of a 
thicket in the middle of a slashing. Like the others it was shallow but 
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compactly built, of gray plant fibres, grasses, strands of brown moss and, 
on the outside, a very few lichens, lined with brown moss and a few grasses. 

Empidonax hammondi. Hammonp’s Fiycatcuer.—This was an 
abundant summer resident and was found anywhere and everywhere, in 
the open country about the town, in the slashings, in the open woods in 
the valley and well up the mountain sides. In nesting it showed no pref- 
erence for any special site and the situations chosen varied widely 
In all I found ten nests, as follows: 

No. 1. On May 29 a bird was seen working on a nest sixty feet from 
the ground at the outer end of a limb of a large yellow pine at the edge 
of a stretch of woods. I never had the opportunity to return to it so my 
data for it are meager. 

No. 2. A nest found June 8 held four fresh eggs and was thirty feet 
from the ground near the top of a slender birch at the edge of a thicket in 
aslashing. It was made of gray plant fibres, grasses, strands of moss and 
strips of bark, lined with feathers from a Hairy Woodpecker and a few 
horse hairs. 

No. 3. June 9, four fresh eggs, thirty feet from the ground at the ex- 
treme outer end of a limb of a large larch in open woods part way up the 
mountain side, made of plant fibres, grasses, strips of bark, moss and a few 
feathers, lined with deer hair and a little horse hair. 

No. 4. June 10, four fresh eggs, fifteen feet from the ground at the 
outer end of a lower dead limb of a lodgepole pine at the side of the stream 
in the valley, made of plant fibres, strips of bark, grasses, gray moss, bits of 
fur and a little wool, lined with several small dead leaves, bits of fur and 
fine porcupine hair. 

No. 5. June 11, four fresh eggs, eight feet from the ground in a small 
Douglas fir at the edge of a thicket bordering an open field, made of plant 
fibres, a few grasses, moss and plant down, lined with down, a few horse 
hairs and, largely at the bottom, soft bud scales. 

No. 6. June 13, three slightly incubated eggs, six feet from the ground 
in the top of a bush, in a small clump of bushes at the edge of a clearing 
on the mountain side, neat and compact, of gray plant fibres and grasses, 
lined largely with small yellow feathers and a few grasses. 

No. 7. Another nest found the same day held one fresh egg and was 
four feet up in a small bush, in a clump of bushes growing in a crevice of 
a cliff fully sixty feet from the ground. It was roughly built of gray plant 
fibres and down and was seemingly unlined. 

No. 8.—June 20, four fresh eggs, six feet from the ground in a bush on 
an open rocky hillside, well built of gray plant fibres, lined with soft 
shreds of inner bark and plant down. 

No. 9. June 25, four slightly incubated eggs, twelve feet from the 
ground in a small Douglas fir in a thicket at the edge of a field, made of 
arr fibres and grasses, lined with plant down, horse hair and soft bud 
scales. 
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No. 10. July 7, three slightly incubated eggs, ten feet from the ground 
in a sapling in the underbrush bordering the Kootenai River, made of 
plantfibres, grasses and feathers, lined with horse hair and soft bud scales. 

Toward the middle of August the birds began to become scarce and 
on September 3 the last one for the year was seen. 

Pica pica hudsonia. Macpizx.—Although this bird did not breed 
in the vicinity of Warland it must nest close by for, appearing toward 
the latter part of August, it soon became fairly plentiful and small flocks 
were of common occurrence. 

Perisoreus canadensis capitalis. Rocky Mountain Jay.—A fairly 
plentiful resident. Secretive and shy until the young were well grown. 
The first birds were not seen until July 21 when three were found feeding 
in the larger trees near the top of the mountain behind the camp. From 
that date on they gradually became more plentiful and by the first of 
September small flocks were seen almost daily. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. Raven.—This bird was a fairly plentiful 
resident and there were few days when one or two were not seen. They 
showed little fear of man and fed indiscriminately about the town and at 
the edge of the logging camp. A nest which had seemingly been used the 
past spring was found during the summer on a ledge of a cliff well up the 
mountain side at the edge of the Kootenai River. 

Nucifraga columbiana. Cuiarx’s Nutcracker.—It was August 9 
before I saw my first one of this species but once they began to come out 
of their retirement it was not long until they were quite common. They 
showed no hesitation in coming down into the valleys and small flocks 
were frequently seen in the open slashings between the camp and War- 
land. 

Molothrus ater ater. Cowsirp.—Although scarce about Warland 
and seldom seen there, this bird was very plentiful in and about the town 
of Libby, some twenty miles farther west. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Mrapow.arx.—Like the last this 
species was scarce about Warland, due in this case to the lack of open fields, 
but was very plentiful about Libby. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s Biacksirp:—This species 
was not seen at Warland but at Libby a small colony was found nesting 
in an open field. Of several nests found May 29 all were being built 
but one and this held four fresh eggs. It was in a thick clump of low 
bushes at the side of a stump, within a foot of the ground, and was com- 
pactly built of small twigs, weed stems and rootlets, lined with horse hair. 
On returning to this place on June 8, a nest previously being built was 
found to hold six slightly incubated eggs. It was on the ground in a clump 
of small bushes and against the side of an old weathered stump, and was 
made of twigs, weed stems, grasses and mud, lined with horse hair. 

Carpodacus cassini. Cassin’s Purpte Fincu.—This was a plenti- 
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ful bird not only toward the tops of the mountains but in the slashings 
and open woods in the valley. On my arrival in late May they were still 
in small flocks and evidently did not nest until the latter part of June. 
By the middle of September small flocks were again much in evidence 
about thickets and underbrush in the slashings. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. Crosspitt.—On June 6 a small flock of 
ten birds was seen and from this date on this species gradually increased 
until it had become exceedingly abundant. During July and August 
small flocks were especially numerous and could be seen anywhere and at 
any time during the day, feeding in the tops of the firs or flying noisily by 
overhead. 

Astragalinus tristis pallidus. Pate Goiprincu.—I have but one 
record for the occurrence of this species here. On June 15 two birds 
were seen feeding in the underbrush bordering the Kootenai River. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskrin.—An abundant bird in the valley and 
well up the mountain sides. They had evidently finished nesting before 
I arrived for I invariably found them in small flocks and never singly or 
in pairs. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. GamsBe.’s Sparrow.—This spe- 
cies was a scarce summer resident. I found but one pair breeding in the 
immediate vicinity of Warland, in the narrow stretch of deciduous under- 
brush bordering the Kootenai River. 

Spizella passerina arizonae. WersTeRN CHIPPING SparRow.—A 
very abundant summer resident. It showed no partiality for any given 
situation and nested everywhere, in the slashings, in the open woods in 
the valley, in thickets and underbrush well up the mountain sides, and 
in the open cultivated country along the river. Fresh eggs were found 
from the latter part of May until the last of June so evidently two broods 
are raised. Four eggs were the usual number laid although sets of three 
were not uncommon and on one occasion, June 7, I found a nest with five 
well incubated eggs. 

Junco hyemalis montanus. Montana Junco.—A common bird 
about open sleshings and clearings in the woods. A nest found June 18 
held four fresh eggs and was sunken in ‘the ground at the top of a low 
bank, well concealed in the deep grass, at the side of a logging railroad 
and in the middle of an open slashing in the valley. It was built of grasses 
and strands of brown moss, lined well with fine grasses, a little deer hair 
and a few horse hairs. This was undoubtedly a second set for young birds 
out of the nest several days were seen being fed by their parents on May 
31. Another nest found July 2 held three incubated eggs and was sunken 
flush with the ground in a clump of weeds and at the side of a large stone, 
in open woods at the edge of a clearing in the valley. It was large and 
compactly built of weed stems, grasses and strands of brown moss, lined 
with deer hair and, largely at the bottom, fine grasses. 
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Melospiza melodia montana. Mountain Sona Sparrow.—A 
fairly plentiful summer resident about thickets and underbrush in the 
slashings and in the open country about the town. A nest was found 
July 4 with four slightly incubated eggs, four feet from the ground in a 
cluster of birch shoots at the base of a dead birch in the underbrush at 
the edge of the Kootenai River. It was large and compactly built of 
rootlets, weed stems, strips of bark and grasses, lined with horse hair and 
fine grasses. 

Zamelodia melanocephala. Buack-HEADED GrosBEAK.—An adult 
ai male was seen June 15 in the underbrush bordering the Kootenai River 
so evidently a pair of these birds bred here but I saw them nowhere else 
during the entire summer. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanacer.—An abundant summer 
resident. Four nests were found, one June 4 with five slightly incubated ; 
u eggs, another June 6 with four incubated eggs, a third June 22 with four 
iy well incubated eggs, and the last July 1 with four fresh eggs. These 
i varied from twenty-five to thirty-five feet from the ground and were all 
at the outer end of limbs of large Douglas firs. All were alike in construc- 
tion, being compactly built of fir twigs and rootlets, lined with rootlets 
and a few horse hairs. The female was incubating on the first nest found ; 
and would not flush and finally had to be lifted from the nest by hand. } 

Iridoprocne bicolor. Swattow.—A scarce summer resident, 
two pairs being found in the slashing between the camp and the town, and 
one pair about the town itself. The nest of the latter pair, thirty-five 
feet from the ground in an old charred stub in an open field, was investi- 
gated on June 29 and found to hold fourteen incubated eggs. This 
exceeds by just five eggs the largest set of this species I had ever known 
to be taken. It was undoubtedly the product of this one pair of birds 
for no others were ever seen in the vicinity and the eggs were uniform in 
size and equally well incubated. 

Tachycineta thalassina lepida. NorTHERN VIOLET-GREEN SWwAlL- 
Low.—The only place I found this species was in the rugged gorge a few 
miles beyond the camp, three pairs of birds breeding in the cliffs there. 
The nests were in crevices well toward the tops of the cliffs and inaccessible. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swattow.—A small colony of six pairs of 
these birds was found nesting in a low bank at the side of the Kootenai 
River and just at the edge of the town. A nest dug out June 15 held 
six fresh eggs and was built of weed stems and grasses, thickly lined with . 


white chicken feathers. The last record for the year was September 7, 

two birds being seen, feeding over an open field. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rovuau-wincep 
pairs of birds were found nesting with the Bank Swallows but were seen i 
i nowhere else. Two nests that were dug out on June 15 were in fully i 
four feet and were well built of weed stems and rootlets, lined with fine 
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grasses. One held seven well incubated eggs and the other five but slight- 
ly incubated. The last birds for the year were seen August 10. 

Bombycilla garrula. Bonemian Waxwina.—While I did not ac- 
tually find this species breeding here there is no doubt in my mind but 
that it did nest close by, in one of the more secluded valleys, for on Sept. 
24 I saw three birds in a slashing within a short distance of the town. 
This was too early for them to have been driven in by the approach of 
winter farther north and I feel that had I been able to cover more terri- 
tory I would possibly have found the spot where they were nesting. 

Bombycilla cedrorum. Waxwina.—A common breeding 
bird in the more open country, especially in the underbrush about the 
town and along the river. The first nest was found June 25 with four 
fresh eggs, in a horizontal crotch of an alder leaning well out over the 
river, ten feet above the water. It was built of weed stems, grasses, 
plant fibres and considerable brown moss, the upper part being entirely 
made of the last, lined, largely at the bottom, with fine dry weed stems. 
Another found June 29 held five incubated eggs and was five feet from the 
ground in a small Douglas fir in a thicket at the edge of a field. A third 
nest found July 4 held but two incubated eggs and was on a horizontal 
limb of an alder leaning well out over the river, eight feet from the 
water. 

Vireosylva olivacea. Virr0o.—Two singing males were 
seen during the summer, one in the alders along the creek in the valley 
and the other in the underbrush bordering the river. A slight but unsuc- 
cessful attempt was rade to find the nests. 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni. WersterN WarsBLING VirEo.—A fairly 
plentiful summer resident, found invariably about the scattered deciduous 
thickets in the open pine woods on the south slopes of the mountains. 
A nest found June 17 held three slightly incubated eggs and was eight 
feet from the ground at the outer end of a limb of a maple sapling at the 
edge of a thicket. It was built of grasses and strands of brown moss, 
lined with fine grasses and a few horse hairs, the outside being more or less 
covered with white downy spiders’ egg cases. This nest was taken and 
on July 1 the bird was again incubating three eggs in a nest nine feet 
from the ground in a maple sapling in a thicket. 

Lanivireo solitarius cassini. Cassin’s VirEo.—A plentiful summer 
resident. One nest was found and this on June 6 held four slightly incu- 
bated eggs. It was twenty feet from the ground at the outer end of a 
limb of a small yellow pine at the edge of a clearing in the woods and was 
built of crushed fragments of weed stems and grasses, lined with fine 
grasses, the outside being sparingly covered with white downy spiders’ 
egg cases. On September 14 the birds were still seen daily and were fre- 
quently heard singing. 

Dendroica aestiva aestiva. Warsier.—The deciduous 
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underbrush along the river was the only place inhabited by this species but 
the birds were remarkably plentiful there. Three nests were found, within 
a radius of five hundred yards, one June 8 with five incubated eggs, and 
two June 11 each with four slightly incubated eggs. Two were in birch 
saplings and one in a bush and all were within five feet of the ground. 
The nests differed in no way from those characteristic of this species, 
being made of gray plant fibres and grasses, lined with plant down, feathers 
and a few horse hairs. 

Dendroica auduboni auduboni. Avupvuson’s Warsier.—A plen- 


_ tiful summer resident. A nest found June 19 held four small young and 


was fifteen feet from the ground at the outer end of a limb of a Douglas 
fir in a ravine. It was made of gray plant fibres, grasses, feathers and a 
little moss, lined with feathers, deer hair and a little horse hair. This 
nest had a tragic ending for a forest fire swept through this ravine a few 
days later and the young birds were burned to a crisp. 

Dendroica townsendi. Townsrenp’s Warsier.—A fairly plentiful 
summer resident, being found largely in the scattered ravines. From the 
time of my arrival until the latter part of June I spent considerable 
time in attempting to locate a nest but all my efforts were unsuccess- 
ful. The males fed and sang in the tops of the largest trees and it was 
difficult to even get a view of one let alone trail one to a nest. My exper- 
ience convinced me that the birds nested high and when I think of the 
size of some of those western yellow pines I am not at all sure that I could 
have gotten to a nest if I had found one. The song of the Townsend’s 
Warbler is quite distinctive and unlike any other of this family that I 
have ever heard, and I would render it as “‘zee, zee, zee-slee-slick,’”’the last 
two notes being abrupt and high pitched and having a certain resemblance 
to a note of the Chickadee. Another song less commonly heard was less 
distinctive, being a ‘zee, zee, zee, tzee, tzee,’’ the last two notes being 
lower in pitch than the others. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. GrinneL.’s WatTer-THRUSH.— 
In a dense alder swamp in the valley one pair of these birds was found 
breeding but several mornings spent in splashing and tumbling about 
through the thickets and scattered pools produced no results so far as 
finding the nest was concerned. 

Oporornis tolmiei. Warsier.—A fairly plentiful 
summer resident in thickets and underbrush in the valley. A nest found 
June 20 held four fresh eggs and was five feet from the ground in a crotch 
of an alder some distance away from the nearest underbrush. It was 
rather bulkily built of weed stems, grasses and strips of bark, lined with 
horse hair. This was evidently a second brood or more probably another 
attempt to rear young after the first nest had been destroyed, for several 
days before I had seen young birds already out of the nest. August 31 
the last bird for the year was seen. 

Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. Western YELLOW-THROAT.— 
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Somewhat to my surprise this bird was not found breeding here and I 
have but one record for its occurrence, one bird, a fall migrant, being seen 
Sept. 7. 

Wilsonia pusilla pileolata. Warsier.—This bird 
bred in the open mountain meadows at a higher altitude than Warland 


could boast of and none were seen about the town during the summer’ 


months. One bird, a spring migrant, was seen May 29 and from Aug. 
26 until Sept. 14 birds were seen at infrequent intervals in thickets and 
underbrush in the valley. 

Setophaga ruticilla. Repsrart.—A scarce summer resident along 
the river, and but rarely seen during the fall migration. 

Dumetella carolinensis. Carsirp.—This bird was found only in 
the underbrush bordering the river but it was quite plentiful there, at 
least six pairs nesting within a short distance of the town. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren.—On June 1, while 
crossing a talus slope in the rugged gorge beyond the camp I came across 
one of these birds feeding among the rocks, and heard it sing several 
times. But one pair was seemingly breeding there and I saw no others 
anywhere else in the vicinity. 

Troglodytes aédon parkmani. WexsterN House Wren.—A common 
summer resident about the town and in the slashings in the valley. A 
nest found June 8 held seven well incubated eggs and was under the eaves 
of a shed. Another found June 14 held seven fresh eggs and was on the 
frame above the door of, and inside, an old logging camp bunk house in 
a slashing in the valley. It was a mass of twigs and a few weed stems 
and grasses, the cavity in the top being well lined with feathers and horse 
hair. A third nest found July I was the most interesting for it was built 
behind a loose piece of bark on a dead larch in a slashing, five feet 
from the ground. In construction it differed in no way from the others, 
being built of twigs and grasses, lined with feathers. It held one fresh 
egg and later was found to be deserted. The last bird for the year was 
seen September 14. 

Nannus hiemalis pacificus. Western WinteR WrREN.—A scarce 
summer resident in the alder thickets along the stream in the valley. 

Certhia familiaris montana. Rocky Mountain Creeper.—aAl- 
though fairly plentiful during the summer months, this bird evidently 
bred well towards the tops of the mountains for it was not until the latter 
part of June that any were seen in the valley. 

Sitta carolinensis nelsoni. Rocky Mountain Nutuatcu.—Plenti- 
ful both in the slashings and in the open pine woods. They breed early 
for the first nest found May 30, twenty feet from the ground in a cavity 
in the top of a stub, held small young. 

Sitta canadensis. Rep-sreastep Nuruatcu.—This species was 
even more plentiful than the last and likewise nested both in the slashings 
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and in the open pine woods. I found quite a few nests but I was un- 
familiar with the breeding habits of these birds and this lack of knowledge 
resulted in my data consisting entirely of nests with young. As 
I learned to my sorrow the birds continue to carry pitch to the entrance of 
the nest from the time the nest is first begun until the young have flown. 
For over a week I watched the birds make frequent trips carrying pitch 
and thought all the time that they were still building but as it turned out 
the females were then incubating full sets. On June 16 I found a nest 
containing almost fully grown young that was but two feet from the 
ground in an old rotten stub and during the fifteen minutes that I watched 
the birds they made seven trips to the nest, carrying each time not food 
but pitch which they carefully smeared on any wood that was exposed 
within several inches of the entrance. Another nest that was found was 
4 fully a hundred feet from the ground in the dead top of a larch but the 
fh average height was thirty feet. 
Sitta pygmaea pygmaea. Pyemy Nursatcu.—Plentiful in the 
open slashings in the valley. After they had finished nesting they wan- 
dered about in quite large flocks and at this time were noisy and much in 
evidence. 
i Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus. Eastern Cuicxaper.—I 
; have but one record for the occurrence of this species here, two birds 
being seen on Augtsuf 26, feeding in underbrush in the valley. 
Penthestes gambeli gambeli. Mountain Cuicxaper.—A plentiful 
: resident, both in the valley and well up the mountain sides. A nest found 
i June 6 held but three incubated eggs and was thirty-five feet from the 
E ground in a knot hole in the trunk of a large larch in the open pine woods 
4 part way up the mountain side. It was a matted well cupped bed of deer 
i hair and soft fur. The female was incubating and flushed when the tree 
was rapped. Another nest found June 10 held seven slightly incubated 
eggs and was but a foot from the ground in a natural cavity in an old 
charred stump on an open hillside. The female flushed as I passed and 
revealed the nest which otherwise would never have been noticed. On 
= June 12 birds were seen feeding young in a nest fully eighty feet from the 

q ground in the trunk of a large dead larch in a burnt-over slashing so it 
can be seen that this species is not at all particular as to the situation in 
which the nest is built. 

Regulus satrapa olivacea. WrsTERN GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET.— 
This species was a scarce summer resident and but few bred about War- 
land. 

Regulus calendula calendula. Rusy-crownep 
bird was plentiful during the summer months in the open pine woods in 
‘ the valley, feeding and singing in the tops of the largest trees. An at- ‘ 
' tempt was made to find at least one nest, but it proved very difficult to ; 
i even see the birds and trailing one to a nest was practically impossible. j 
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Myadestes townsendi. TowNnsEnn’s Sorirarre.—A fairly plentiful 
summer resident in the valley. A nest found May 30 held four well in- 
cubated eggs and was in a crevice in the face of a cliff at the side of the 
creek, twelve feet from the ground and ten feet down from the top. It 
was bulky but flat, of weed stems, twigs and grasses, lined with fine 
grasses and dry pine needles. 

Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. Oxive-Backep THRusH.—A very 
plentiful summer resident. Fresh eggs were found from June 20 to July 
6 and seemingly but one brood is raised. A favorite situation for the nest 
was in the top of a small Douglas fir within eight or nine feet of the ground 
although one nest was found in a birch, another in an alder and several in 
bushes within four feet of the ground. In construction the nests varied 
little being small and compact, built of weed stems, grasses and moss, 
lined with fine grasses, moss, and fragments of dead leaves. September 
16 the last bird for the year was seen. 

Planesticus migratorius propinquus. WestTerRN Rosin.—Coming 
from the east it seemed strange to me to find these birds as plentiful deep 
in the woods as they were about the towns and in the open cultivated 
country. They were abundant everywhere but away from civilization 
they showed a marked preference for clearings or the more open woods. 
One thing I did notice was that they nested earlier about the towns than 
in the woods for at Libby on May 29 I found nests with well incubated 
eggs while about the logging camp the first nests found June 3 held fresh 
eggs. Evidently two broods are raised for fresh eggs were found as late 
as July 20. 

Ixoreus naevius meruloides. NortrHerN Variep THRUsH.—A 
scarce summer resident and found invariably in secluded ravines. 

Sialia mexicana occidentalis. WrsterN BLuEsirp.—This species 
was fairly plentiful in slashings and clearings in the woods. A nest found 
June 11 held five fresh eggs and was four feet from the ground in a cavity 
in an old rotten stub in the middle of a slashing. It was substantially 
built of grasses. Another nest found June 15 held five fresh eggs and was 
ten feet from the ground in a hole in the trunk of a large dead yellow pine. 

Sialia currucoides. Mountain Biuresirp.—This species was about 
‘as plentiful as the last and was found with it in the slashings, and more 
commonly about the town. Two nests found May 29 both held six fresh 
eggs, and were within four feet of the ground in cavities in stumps. One 
was unusually well built of weed stems, grasses, and chicken feathers, 
lined with feathers and soft shreds of inner red bark. 
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THE FEEDING HABITS OF THE BLACK SKIMMER. 


BY STANLEY CLISBY ARTHUR. 
Plates XX and XXI. 


To those who have studied the sea birds no species is of more 
interest than the Black Skimmer (Rynchops nigra) principally 
because of the unique formation of its bill, in which the maxilla 
is not only capable of excessive vertical movement but is a great 
deal shorter than the lower mandible. With such a difference in 
the length of the two parts of the bill it is quite beyond contradic- 
tion that this inch and a half of excessive growth denotes some 
highly specialized function. 

Just what is this function? 

Thomas Pennant, who in 1781 gave the bird its present common 

name, wrote: “I call it Skimmer from the manner of its collecting 
its food with the lower mandible as it flies along the surface of 
the water.” 
_ This British naturalist was probably among the first to give 
voice in ornithological literature to the commonly accepted ver- 
sion that the Black Skimmer so secures its food. As Mark Catesby 
had already figured and described the bird (which he called a 
“Cut-water’’) it is quite possible that Pennant attributed func- 
tions of feeding from hearsay evidence and not from personal 
observations. 

Charles Darwin said of a flock of “Scissor-beaks” he saw flying 
over a lake in Argentina: “I saw several of these birds, generally 
in small flocks, flying rapidly backwards and forwards close to 
the surface of the lake. They kept their bills wide open, and the 
lower mandible half buried in the water. Thus skimming the 
surface, they ploughed it in their course. . . and dexterously 
manage with their projecting lower mandible to plough up small 
fish, which are secured by the upper and shorter half of their 
scissor-like bills.” 


1Gen. of Birds, p. 52. 


2 Voyage of the Beagle, Ch. VII. 
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Skimmers, according to Audubon: “spend the whole night on 
the wing, searching diligently for food. . . . I have seen a 
few of these birds glide in this manner in search of prey over a 
long salt-marsh bayou or inlet, following the whole of its sinuosi- 
‘ties, now and then lower themselves to the water, pass their bill 
along the surface and, on seizing a prawn or small fish, instantly 
rise, munch and swallow it on the wing.’ 

Alexander Wilson goes rather into detail in regard to the 
feeding habits of this bird which he calls a “Shearwater” and his 
observations are most interesting: “The Shearwater is formed 
for skimming, while on the wing, the surface of the sea for its food, 
which consists of small fish, shrimps, young fry, etc., whose usual 
haunts are near the shore and towards the surface. That thelower 
mandible, when dipt into and cleaving the water, might not 
retard the bird’s way, it is thinned and sharpened like the blade 
of a knife; the upper mandible being at such times elevated above 
the water is curtailed in its length as being less necessary, but 
tapering gradually to a point, that, on shutting, it may offer less 
opposition. To prevent inconvenience from the rushing of the 
water, the mouth is confined to the mere opening of the gullet 
which, indeed, prevents mastication taking place there; but the 
stomach, or gizzard, to which this business is solely allotted is of 
uncommon hardness, strength and muscularity, far surpassing in 
these respects any other water bird with which I am acquainted. 

“Whoever has attentively examined this curious apparatus and 
observed the possessor, with his ample wings, long bending neck 
and lower mandible, occasionally dipt into and ploughing the 
surface and the facility with which he procures his food, can- 
not but consider it a mere playful amusement, when com- 
pared with the dashing immersions of the Tern, the Gull, or the 
Fish-hawk, who, to the superficial observer, appear so superiorly 
accommodated. . . . On examining the stomachs of several 
of these, shot at the time, they contained numbers of small fish 
usually called silver-sides.’’? 


1 Ornith. Biog. IV, pp. 204-206. 


* Am. Ornith., Vol 7, pp. 90-91. 
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The Rev. J. G. Wood, widely read because of the lavishness of 
the woodcuts in his works, in his text on the Skimmer quotes 
Rene P. Lesson, (noted for a number of his ornithological blun- 
ders) when describing the bird’s feeding habits: “It [the Skimmer] 
does not, however, trust solely to the wide seas for its food for 
according to Lesson, who was an eyewitness to the scene, the bird 
feeds on bivalves, adroitly inserting its beak into their shells as 
they lie open and then banging the shell against a rock or stone so 
as to break the hinge and expose the inhabitant which is immedi- 
ately scooped up and swallowed.’ 

The careful Coues in describing the Skimmer’s feeding habits 

is not so positive as some other writers as to the function of the 
elongated bill, but does help in furthering Lesson’s preposterous 
observation that the bird pries open oysters and other bivalves 
with its thin and weak bill. 
“They seem to feed,’ he says, “as they skim low over the water, 
with the foreparts inclined downward, the under mandible prob- 
ably grazing or cutting the surface; but they are said to use their 
odd bill to pry open weak bivalve mollusks.’’ 

The popular bird literature of today differs but little in describ- 
ing the feeding habits of the Skimmer. Says Chapman: “Skim- 
mers are unique both in the form of the bill and in their manner 
of feeding. Opening the mouth, the blade-like lower mandible 
is dropped just beneath the surface of the water; then, flying 
rapidly, they may be said to literally ‘plow the main’ in search 
of their food of small aquatic animals.’’ 

Reed, in his popular work, claims: “They fly in compact flocks, 
in long sweeps over the water, feeding by dropping their long, 
thin mandibles beneath the surface and gathering in everything 
edible that comes in their path.’’ 

Hornaday has this to say of the Skimmer’s feeding habits: 
“When seeking food the Skimmer looks for calm water, and then, 
with most dexterous and well-balanced flight, it slowly wings its 


1 Nat. Hist. Birds, p. 753. 

2 Key to N. A. Birds, p. 1019. 

* Handbook Birds N. E. America, p. 172. 
‘ Bird Guide, Water Birds, p. 56. 
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way close down to the surface, so low that the lower mandible is 
actually held in the water while the bird is in full flight. Any 


small object that happens to lie on the surface is shot into the — 


mouth, through what is really a very small opening. 

F. H. Knowlton, in his ‘Birds of the World,’ says the Skim- 
mer’s peculiar bill is an obvious adaptation for securing food: 
“They do not dive for their food as do the Terns, nor do they 
pick it up while swimming, for they rarely sit upon the water; 
but they obtain it by skimming rapidly over the surface with the 
lower mandible dipped into and cleaving the surface, thus scoop- 
ing it up much after the manner of whales. The thinning of the 
lower mandible is clearly for the purpose of reducing the friction 
in passing through the water, while the upper one is shortened 
and has become movable to keep it out of the way. The Indian 
Skimmer (R. albicoilis) according to Mr. Blanford, is usually seen 
on broad and smooth rivers down to the tideway, not in torrents 
nor, so far as known, on the sea. They are usually found in the 
morning and evening flying, often in scattered flocks, rather 
slowly close to the water, now and then dipping their bills in the 
stream. They occasionally catch fish, but he doubts if it is their 
general custom, and asserts that the use of the bill is still unknown, 
a statement in direct conflict with that of his distinguished coun- 
tryman.” (Darwin quoted also as above.)* 

What I have to here advance, as a contribution to the feeding 
habits of a bird that I have closely and carefully observed and 
studied for the past seven years, is in the nature of a respectful 
contradiction to the statements quoted above. My observa- 
tions fall into two classes, viz: 

1. I have never seen a Skimmer secure its fish food while skim- 
ming the waters with its under mandible immersed, as set forth by 
Pennant and those who have written of this bird since his time. 

2. I have seen the Black Skimmer secure its food and collect 
the fish in an entirely different manner from the generally at- 
tributed mode. 


1Am. Nat. Hist., Vol. III, p. 257. 
* Birds of the World, p. 394. 
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Louisiana offers exceptional opportunities for the study of the 
gulls, terns, Skimmers and other waterbirds. Up to 1915, 
from what I had gleaned from text books and general bird litera- 
ture, [held the belief that the Skimmer procured its food as previous- 
ly described but when exploring the Louisiana bird breeding islands 
with Theodore Roosevelt aremark by him set me studying this par- 
‘i ticular species with more than the cursory interest I had pre- 
viously bestowed upon it. 
. As a result of this study, after the observance of thousands of 
| Skimmers, at rest and in flight; in summer, when the necessity 
of feeding young called for incessant fishing upon the part of the 
adults, and in the fall when the birds were either fishing in pairs 
i or on solitary excursions, I am forced to doubt that the Skimmer 
secures its sustenance in the orthodox manner, and am prepared 
to prove that it procures its food, or at least a part of it, by an 
entirely different method. 

Every trip of inspection that brought me in contact with the 
Skimmer subsequent to my discussion with Col. Roosevelt as to 
the reason for the unequal lengths of this bird’s bill, I kept close 
watch on every flying and “skimming” member of this family 
seen. From the deck of the conservation patrol boats, on which 
I made most of my trips over the Louisiana waters, aided by the 
magnified vision binoculars gave me, I have had exceptional 
opportunities for studying the Skimmer. On not one occasion 
out of the thousands of birds noted did I once behold one secure, 
or make any movement of the bills that would suggest that it 
had so secured food, while in flight. The years 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918 were without results that would tend to prove the bird se- 
cured its food in any other manner than the method set forth by 
most writers. 

In 1918, while making a survey of the food habits of the Brown 
Pelican for the United States Food Administration’s benefit, 
I was working from a blind on East Tambalier Island to secure 
motion and other photographs of a flock of Brown and White 
Pelicans on a shell reef. While waiting for the White Pelicans 
to join the Brown, I noted a commotion to the left of my blind— 
a wild bird chorus made by Black Skimmers and a few Laughing 
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Gulls. A school of small fish had been chased into a shallow flat, 
evidently by larger fish, and the birds were soon busy securing 
food. 

A wheeling flock of Skimmers “skimmed” the surface of the 
lagoon, and then settled into the water, which was scarcely more 
than three inches deep, and immediately commenced to pick up 
fish while the birds were in a standing position. As fast as a 
Skimmer would secure what fish it needed in this manner, it 
would fly off, without doubt to its nestlings, and others would 
come splashing into the water, and, standing erect, would secure 
the fish with straight downward motions of the mandibles. While 
a number of arriving birds would “skim” the surface of the shal- 
low flat before alighting at no time was there any ocular evi- 
dences of fish being picked up and, owing to my close and con- 
cealed position, had the birds so secured fish that were most 
plentiful I would have certainly seen such an act. 

The photographs herewith submitted were made at the time 
and the birds can be seen in the different attitudes assumed while 
picking fish out of the water. Owing to the position of my blind 
and the tidal flat it was necessary to make the photographic ex- 
posures against the sun which accounts for the slight haziness of 
the pictures but they are sufficiently distinct to show the variety 
of attitudes assumed while the birds were actually fishing. This 
was the first observation made of the feeding habits of the Skim- 
mers. Subsequently I made others, altho I was never near 
enough to distinctly photograph the Skimmers in the act of so 
securing their food, but the methods afterwards observed were 
absolutely identical with those first seen. 

The habit of skimming with the mandibles immersed is most 
noticeable with Skimmers when their nesting grounds are invaded. 
Alarmed at one’s appearance, the birds take to the air and circle 
about with their characteristic yap, yap, yap, yap, yapping. When 
they pass over the water certain individuals of the flock will skim 
close to the water, “cutting the surface” with their bills. At this 
time they are in a highly excited and alarmed state and are not 
“intent on gathering up everything edible that comes in their 
path!” Indeed, they are most apprehensive as to what man is 
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going to do to their eggs and young. Why, then, if this skimming 
the waters with the mandibles is a highly specialized feeding 
function, should they at this time adopt their so-called fishing 
mode of. flight? 

According to Wm. T. Blanford’s observations of the Indian 
Skimmer this bird only “ occasionally catches fish’’ while skimming 
and he doubts if it is their general custom to so secure food, and 
asserts that the actual use of the peculiar bill is still unknown. 
I cannot but feel that this is equally true of Rynchops nigra. In 
the case of the actual capturing of prey that I have observed I 
note that the Skimmer always fishes in very shallow water and 
while in a standing position. The act of seizing prey is done by 
straight downward motions of the head and neck, something 
akin to the chopping movement of an axe. The fish are seized 
and held at right angles to the bird’s bill before swallowing, and 
the movements necessary to secure the fish are rather slow and 
deliberate. When seized and held the Skimmers do not show 
any marked ability to “deftly swallow their prey,’ as a matter 
of fact, the act of swallowing is rather labored and accompanied 
by a great deal of shaking of the mandibles to place the fish in 
the proper “head foremost” position to insure unobstructed 
passage to the crop. “Skimming” birds joining the feeding 
birds perform the “cut water” trick with both mandibles closed 
tight before alighting and commencing feeding in the manner 
just set forth. 

I therefore count it more than merely strange that with the 
opportunities that I have had to observe the act, I have yet 
to see a Skimmer secure its fish food by the skimming method 
set down in ornithological literature by veteran and abler ob- 
servers. 

When carrying fish to their young the parent birds carry the 
whole fish crosswise in their mandibles. This I have observed on 
hundreds of occasions. Examinations of the food show that the 
Skimmers, at least in Louisiana, feed exclusively on small fish, 
and of a great variety of species. I have found they feed upon, 


1 Cf. General Notes beyond. Ed. 
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Buack Skimmers (Ryncnops NIGRA). 


1. Bird in center cleaving water with one mandible, not feeding. 
i 2. Feeding on Fish on a Tidal Flat. 
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the following species arranged in the order of their numerical 
importance: Cynoscion nothus, Atherina sp. (Silversides, note 
Wilson’s observation), Mugil cephalus, Scomberomorus maculatus, 
Pomatomus saltatrixz, Cynoscion nebulosus, Sciaenops ocellatus, 
Trachinotus carolinus, Carangus hippos, and others unidentified. 

The majority of these fish were secured on the breeding grounds 
being the food carried to feed the young. The largest fish fed to 
the young that I was able to secure was 73 mm. in length, but 
fish this size are only fed to young with feathers. The Black 
Skimmers have two ways of feeding their young. The downy 
young are fed by regurgitation, the food being dropped on the 
ground by the parent bird, but so avid are the little ones for food 
that they pick at the parent bird’s bill as the fish is being dropped, 
they then pick it up as a tiny chick would take up moistened 
bread. When the nestlings commence to show feathers they are 
fed entire fish. The adults fly in from their fishing grounds with 
the food carried cross-wise in the mandibles and it is given direct 
to the young bird which invariably secures it head-first. If, by 
chance, the fish is first dropped to the ground the nestling will 
secure it by turning its head and bill side-wise. This is not a 
difficult task and at this time there does not seem to be any phys- 
ical reason for so doing as at this period the difference in length 
between the upper and lower mandibles is slight but, to me, indi- 
cates a precocity that will prove useful in the adult stage. When 
Skimmers are first hatched the bills are of equal length and it is 
not until the young are some weeks old that the curious formation 
of the lower mandible begins to show by slightly exceeding the 
upper one in growth. 

Attentive observation of the young in various stages was barren 
of results in a search for a reason for the unusual and unequal 
growth of the Skimmer’s mandibles. The answer lies wholly 
with the adult bird. 

Audubon’s assertion that Skimmers “spend the whole night on 
the wing, searching diligently for food” is not borne out by my 
observations. While a few of the birds are heard at night I would 
not say that they are nocturnal but that they are, to a marked 
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degree, crepuscular. During the reproduction period their fish- 
ing habits must be diurnal, especially if young are to be fed. 

The insistence of most writers that the skimming is done 
“with the under mandible immersed” does not agree with 
my observations. The skimming and “plowing the main” is 
usually done with the mandibles closed save for the times they 
are opened to permit the cry or “bark.” This I can show by 
photographs of the birds in the act of cleaving the surface of the 
water. In my collection of photographs I have but one showing 
the bird cutting the water with its lower mandible only and this 
bird was “ yapping”’ loudly when so flying over the surface. 

My conclusions are that the Black Skimmer does not secure its 
food in the way generally set forth and that the function of the 
unique inequality of the mandibles is as yet unknown. 

6043 Perrier St., New Orleans, La. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Plate XX, fig.1. Black Skimmer cleaving the water with its lower 
mandible only. This bird was excited and apprehensive over my near- 
ness to its nest of eggs and was not fishing. It was emitting its charac- 
teristic “yap, yap, yap” while circling me and when it would pass the 
tidal flat would lower itself to the surface of the water and cut it with its 
bill. 

Plate XX, fig.2. Skimmers feeding on a school of fish in a tidal flat. 
The different attitudes adopted while securing fish can be seen by close 
inspection. The two birds in the upper left can be observed in the act 
of catching their prey. One is making straight downward plunges of its 
mandibles while the other is belly deep in the water having a tussle with 
the bastard weakfish it has caught (the school consisted of Cynoscion 
nothus). One Skimmer can be observed in the act of alighting in the water 
to fish in preference to securing food by “skimming” which, in this case, 
would have been an easy matter if this were its mode of fishing. 


Plate XXI, fig.1. The same flock fishing in the same flat. Note one 
bird joining the others by skimming over the water with both mandibles 
closed. After alighting it fished as did the others—standing in the water. 


Plate XXI, fig.2. Skimmers in flight over the water and cleaving it. 
Note that the two lower birds are cutting the water with the mandibles 
closed. 
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Biack Skimmers (Ryncuors NIGRA). 


1. Fishing on a Tidal Flat. 
2. In Flight over the Water. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SEVEN NEW FORMS OF JAPANESE 
AND COREAN PICIDAE. 


BY NAGAMICHi! KURODA, C.F. A. O. U. 


Dr. LEoNHARD STEJNEGER was the first ornithologist to review 
the Japanese Woodpeckers (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. pp. 99-124, 
1886). After his paper we have no other review of these birds 
except some catalogues or manuals containing descriptions of the 
species, such as those by Edward Hargitt (Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., 
Vol. 18, 1890), H. E. Dresser (Man. Palaearct. Bds., Part I, 
pp. 437-456, 1902), and Dr. Ernst Hartert (Vog. palaearct. Fauna, 
Vol. 2, pp. 888-941, 1912). Mr. Seinosuke Uchida (Nihon Chorui 
Zusetsu, Vol. 2, pp. 357-372, 1914, and suppl. pp. 182-185, 1915) 
also mentions the species of Japanese woodpeckers and makes 
some remarks upon them. In the present paper are presented 
descriptions of seven apparently new forms of the family from 
Japan and Corea. 

I beg to tender my sincere thanks to Dr. Leonhard Stejneger and 
the Associate Curator of Birds in the U. S. National Museum 
who kindly permitted the examination of the paratype of Dry- 
obates leucotos subcirris. 


Dryoscopus martius morii subsp. nov. 


Diagnosis.—Similar to D. martius silvifragus Riley. from Hokkaido and 
Sakhalin Islands, but distinguished from it by the thicker bill, by the 
broader base of the upper mandible, by the ridge of the lower mandible 
being mostly white instead of dark colored and distinct to the base though 
not sharply defined, and by the culminal ridge being more distinct. The 
shape of the bill, moreover, especially the lower view of the lower mandible 
is very different, being less abruptly pointed in the new form. In dry 
skins the light parts of both mandibles are horn-color tinged with olive, 
instead of pinkish, as in specimens of D. m. silvifragus before me. From 
D, m. martius the new form differs in its larger size, especially the longer 
wing, while it differs from D. m. reichenowi in having the wing distinctly 
shorter. 

The type specimen is from Gunpojo, Keiki District, Central Corea 
Adult male, November, 1913. No. 1342 Coll. N. Kuroda. It was pre-" 
sented to me by Mr. Tamezo Mori of the Seoul Higher Common School, 
in honor of whom I have proposed the subspecific name. 
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Hebitat.—Probably confined to the Corean Peninsula. 

Mexsurements.—Five males from Corea, including the type: wing, 
245 (243-346 mm.); tail, 168 (165-174); tarsus, 35 (34-37); outer anterior 
toe, 25 (24-25); outer posterior toe 23 (22-23.5); inner anterior toe, 18.5 
(18-19); inner posterior toe, 11 (10-12); culmen, 65.1 (63-67.5); width 
of upper mandible at base, 22 (22—22.5). No females have been examined. 

Type: wing, 246 mm.; tail, 165; tarsus, 35.5; outer anterior toe, 25; 
outer posterior toe, 22; inner anterior toe, 18.5; inner posterior toe, 10; 
culmen, 63; width of upper mandible at base, 22.5. 


Picus awokera takatsukasae subsp. nov. 


Diagnosis.—Resembles P. awokera horiit Takatsukasa, of Kiusiu and 
Shikoku but distinguished by the much darker general coloration and 
less of the green tinge; by the wing-coverts being deeper in color and less 
bright; by the dark yellowish olive instead of bright yellow under tail- 
coverts; and by the under parts being tinged with gray instead of olive 
green. Head, sides of neck and face also distinctly darker. 

The type specimen is from Anno, Tanegashima, one of the largest 
islands of southern Kiusiu. Adult female, January 4, 1920, collected by 
Mr. T. Yasaka. No. 5298 Coll. N. Kuroda. The subspecific name is 
given in honor of Prince N. Takatsukasa, President of the Ornithological 
Society of Japan. 

Habitai.—Probably confined to the island of Tanegashima, southern 
Kiusiu. 

Measuremenis.—Wing, 135 mm.; tail, 94.5; tarsus, 24; outer anterior 
toe, 21.5; outer posterior toe, 18.5; inner anterior toe, 15; inner posterior 
toe, 7.5; culmen, 33.5; width of upper mandible at base, 11.5. 

Mr. Ogawa examined two specimens from Tanegashima, taken 
in November and December, and wrote as follows: “Both quite 
identical with Hondo specimens” (Annot. Zool. Japon. V., p. 
202, 1905). This identification is, however, probably in error as 
the Hondo form (P. a. awokera) is much paler than that from 


Kiusiu (P. a. horii) while the present race is the darkest of all. 


Yungipicus kizuki matsudairai subsp. nov. 


Diagnosis.—Very similar to Y. k. kizuki of Kiusiu, but the wing averages 
longer, 81-88.5 mm. in the present form instead of 79-83.5 mm. in kizuki, 
while the upper mandible is rather broader at the base, 7.5 mm., instead 
of 6-7 mm. 

The type specimen is from Miyakeshima, one of the seven islands of 
Izu, Japan. Adult male February 15, 1918, collected by Y. Iwaya. Coll. 
N. Kuroda, No. 3160. Thesubspecific name is in honor of Viscount Y. Mat- 
sudaira who kindly loaned me his series of specimens from Miyakeshima. 
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Habitat.—Confined to the Seven Islands (Miyakeshima) of Izu, Japan. 

Measurements.—Four males: wing, 81-83 mm.; tail, 47-48.5; tarsus, 
14.5-15; outer anterior toe, 10-11; outer posterior toe, 12-13; inner an- 
terior toe, 8.5-9.5; inner posterior toe, 5-6; culmen, 16.5-17; width of 
upper mandible at base, 7.57. 

Five females: wing, 85-88.5 mm.; tail, 47.5-50.5; tarsus, 15; outer 
anterior toe, 11-11.5; outer posterior toe, 13-13.5; inner anterior toe, 
9-9.5; inner posterior toe, 5.5-6; culmen, 16.5-17; width of upper man- 
dible at base, 7.5. 

Type: wing, 82.5; tail, 47; tarsus, 15; outer anterior toe, 10; outer 
posterior toe, 12.5; inner anterior toe, 8.5; inner posterior toe, 5; culmen, 
17; width of upper mandible at base, 7.5. 

I have examined nine specimens of this subspecies and the char- 
acters mentioned above are constant. Dr. Hartert also found 
that two specimens from the same island had the wing longer 
than typical kizuki and wrote as follows: “Zwei Exemplare von 
Mijakeschima (Sieben-Inseln) scheinenauch zu dieser Form 
(kizuki) zu gehoren, Obwohl die Flugel 83 (co) und 87 mm. ( ?) 
messen. (Grossere Masse finden sich bei diesen Formen oft, 
aber nicht durchweg, beiden Weibchen).” (Vogel. Palaearct. 
Faun., 2. p. 928.) 


Dryobates major hondoensis subsp. nov. 


Diagnosis.—Resembles D. major japonicus, from Hokkaido and rarely 
north Hondo, but differs in the under parts averaging deeper buffy or 
brown, never nearly pure white; the ear-coverts are also almost always 
tinged with light brown, the white scapulars are more or less tinged with 
buffy as is also the frontal patch while the white spots on the wings are 
smaller. From D. m. tschkerskii it differs in having the under parts 
distinctly darker and the upper mandible narrower at the base—9.5-11 
mm. instead of 12-12.5 mm. 

The type specimen is from Minami-azumi-gori, Prov. Shinano, central 
Hondo. Adult male collected by T. Takayama, January, 1920, No. 
4927, colln. N. Kuroda. It is a specimen in the dark phase of plumage. 

Habitat—Hondo, Japan, extending from northernmost Hondo to the 
central parts (Prov. Suruga). I have not seen specimens from south of 
Prov. Suruga. This form is no doubt a palaearctic bird and does not 
range so far south as the next species (D. leucotis group). It breeds on 
Norikura and Takenoshita, Prov. Suruga. One specimen from Corea 
agrees perfectly in color with the Hondo form but five others from that 
country are typ.cal japonicus in every respect, so that the occurrence of 
hondoensis in Corea is still questionable. The type locality of japonicus 
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was designated by Dr. Stejneger as Yesso (= Hokkaido). It rarely 
visits northern Hondo. 

Measurements.—Twenty-two males: (Hondo) wing 124-135.5 mm.; 
tail, 77-85.5; tarsus 20-22.5; outer anterior toe, 14.5-16; outer posterior 
toe, 16.5-18; inner anterior toe, 11.5-13; inner posterior toe, 6-8; culmen, 
28.5-32; width of upper mandible at base, 9.5-11. 

Twenty-three females: (Hondo) wing, 124-134; tail, 76.5-90; tarsus, 
20-22.5; outer anterior toe, 14.5-16; outer posterior toe, 16-18.5; inner 
anterior toe, 11.5-13; inner posterior toe, 7-8; culmen, 27.5-30.5; width 
of upper mandible at base, 9.5-11. 

Female from Corea: wing, 128.5; tail, 83; tarsus, 21; outer anterior 
toe, 15; outer posterior toe, 17; inner anterior toe, 12; inner posterior toe, 
7; culmen, 31; width of upper mandible at base 11. 

Type: wing, 129 mm.; tail, 85.5; tarsus, 20; outer anterior toe, 15; 
outer posterior toe, 17; inner anterior toe, 11.5; inner posterior toe, 7; 
culmen, 31, width of upper mandible at base, 10. 

Dr. Stejneger considered this dark phase to be identical with 
“ Dryobates gouldii (Malh?) Gray” (Proc. U. S. Nat. Museum,1886, 
p. 112). This statement is however in error. The Hondo bird has 
white scapulars as in true japonicus and tscherskii and not wholly 
black asin cabanisi (= gouldii). He however mentions the question of 
the occurrence and validity of the so-called D. gouldii from Japan 
(Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1892, pp. 299-300). He also states that 
the Tokyo specimen has all the white portions strongly washed 
with deep ferruginous, evidently a superficial stain (op. cit., 
1893, p. 630). I have examined forty-five specimens from many 
parts of Hondo with the following result: 

(a) In the Hondo specimens (hondoensis) all adults, the under 
parts vary from pale to very dark and the birds are divisible 
into three phases: a paleone represented by seven examples; a 
medium one with fourteen examples and a dark one to which 
eighteen are referrable. The typical japonicus from Hakkaidois 
distinctly paler than even the pale phase of hondoensis. 

(b) The bars on the outermost tail feathers vary from very 
distinct and broad to very narrow while extreme examples have 
them broken up into spots. A specimen from Wakayagi, Prefect 
Miyagi, Hondo, has only one spot on the outer web of the outer- 
most tail feathers. I am therefore inclined to think that the 
shape and number of bars oa the outer tail feathers of this form 
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have no value in systematic study, being subject to individual vari- 


ation. 
Dryobates leucotis stejenegeri subsp. nov. 


Diagnosis.—Very similar to the deeper colored phase of D. leucotis sub- 
cirris from Hakkaido, but distinguished by the white of the back and under 
surface being always more strongly washed with buff. The white spots 
on the wing are constantly smaller while the wing is shorter and the red 
on the abdomen much deeper. It differs essentially from the paler col- 
ored phase of subcirris from Hakkaido. 

The type specimen is from Minami-azumi-gori, Prov. Shinano, central 
Hondo. Adult male, collected by T. Takayama, November, 1918. No. 
4931, colln. N. Kuroda. Named in honor of Dr. L. Stejneger. 

Habitat.—Apparently confined to northern and central Hondo (Nagano, 
Nikko, ete.). It breeds in trees at Nikko and Hida. South of Yokohama, 
on the Pacific side of Hondo there are two other forms. 

Measurements.—Six males: wing, 149-152.5 mm.; tail, 84-95; tarsus, 
25-26.5; outer anterior toe, 16.5-19.5; outer posterior toe, 20—-22.5; inner 
anterior toe, 13.5-16.5; inner posterior toe, 7.5-9; culmen, 42-42.5; width 
of upper mandible at base, 13.5-14.5. 

Four females: wing, 141-151; tail, 84-92; tarsus, 25-27; outer anterior 
toe, 17.5-20; outer posterior toe, 20.5-22; inner anterior toe, 14~-15.5; 
inner posterior toe, 8.5-10; culmen, 40; width of upper mandible at base, 
12.5-14.5. 

Type specimen: wing, 152.5; tail, 95; tarsus, 25; outer anterior toe, 
18.5; outer posterior toe, 21.5; inner anterior toe, 15; inner posterior toe, 
9; culmen, 42; width of upper mandible at base, 14. 

I have compared ten specimens from the central and northern 
parts of Hondo with fifteen of the true subcirris from Hakkaido 
with the following results. 

(a) Only one form (subcirris) occurs in Hokkaido but there are 
two color phases. One of these has the paler under parts almost 
as white as in uralensis but its proportions are larger. The other 
has the under parts somewhat tinged with buffy as stated by Dr. 
Stejneger. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Museum, 1886, pp. 113-115.) 

(b) Thanks to Dr. Stejneger I have had the opportunity of 
examining the paratype of D. 1. subcirris from Sapporo, obtained 
by Blakiston, October 12, 1882, No. 96001, colln. U. S. N. M., 
adult female). Dr. Stejneger’s description of the type (op. cit. 
1886, p. 113) agrees well with this paratype but differs somewhat 
from other Hakkaido specimens before me though among the 
latter I find some similar in color to the one that Stejneger de. 
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scribed. These birds are however practically differentiated from 
Hondo examples by the decidedly larger white area on the lower 
back and by the decidedly larger white spots on the wing, larger 
even than in some of the buff tinted specimens. Stejneger’s type 
specimen must be separated from the Hondo birds and it apparently 
belongs to the deeper colored phase of the Hokkaido form. The 
Hondo bird never occurs in Hokkaido. 

(c) The white area on the lower back and rump in true subcirris 
is subject to variation, being larger in full plumaged winter speci- 
mens and smaller in those taken in summer, just after the molt, 
or in autumn when the feathers have not attained their full growth. 
The black lower back (tergum) is covered with white feathers but 
the amount of white here and on the rump is variable being ap- 
parently more developed in Hokkaido examples as mentioned by 
Dr. Stejneger. 

(d) There are no doubt two phases of stejnegeri, the Hondo 
form. One of these is darker colored and the other paler and 
much nearer to the Hokkaido race, though the white on the back 
is much restricted and does not extend to the upper back while 
the white spots are usually smaller and the ear-coverts always 
tinged with light brown. 

(e) The greater wing-coverts in stejnegeri have the white spots 
on the outer webs shorter than in subcirris being 7-9.5 mm. (rarely 
11) in the former and 9-12.5 mm. (rarely 14 or 15 mm.) ins }- 

(f) The pale spots on the third pair of tail-feathers are very 
much smaller in stejnegeri than in subcirris as Mr. Uchida has 
pointed out (Nihon Chorui Zusetsu, Vol. 2, p. 363) and the varia- 
tion in the size of these spots is not so great. 


Dryobates leucotis intermedius subsp. nov. 


“1913. An intermediate form between Picus leuconotus subcirris 
(Stejneger) and Picus namiyei (Stejneger),’’ Kuroda, (Dobutsugaku 
Zasshi, 1913, p. 333) from Dorogawa, Prov. Yamato, Hondo. 

Diagnosis.—Near to D. leucotis namiyei, but with the pale area on the 
back larger, the white spots on the greater wing-coverts larger and three 
in number instead of two (or entirely lacking); the streaks on the chest 
and breast fewer in number and the ear patch and lateral neck patch us- 
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ually continuous above or only partly separated by a black line. Differs 
from D. l. stejnegeri in having the pale area on the back smaller, the white 
wing spots especially on the coverts smaller and the red of the under 
parts deeper and extending farther forward. 

The type specimen is from Dorogawa, Prov. Yamato, Hondo. Adult 
female obtained by Mr. N. Teraoka, January 4, 1913. No. 948 colln 
N. Kuroda. 

Habitat.—This intermediate form inhabits the Pacific side of Hondo 
from Prov. Sagami and Suruga to Prov. Yamashiro, Kii and Yamato as 
well as Prov. Iyo Shikoku where D. 1. namiyei also occurs. The speci- 
mens from Yamashiro are on the average whiter than those from Yamato 
and Kii, while an example from Sagami is paler than two from Suruga. 
This race is no doubt a climatic form and not a hybrid between s/ejnegeri 
and namiyei as considered by Viscount Matsudaira. 

Measurements.—Five males (Yamashiro): wing, 147-155; tail, 90-96.5; 
tarsus, 24-26; outer anterior toe, 17.5-20; outer posterior toe, 20.5—21.5; 
inner anterior toe, 14-16; inner posterior toe, 8.5-9.5; culmen, 39-42; 
width of upper mandible at base, 13-14. 

Four females (Yamashiro): wing, 140-148.5; tail, 89-91.5; tarsus, 
23-23.5; outer anterior toe, 18-20; outer posterior toe, 20-22.5; inner 
anterior toe, 14-16; inner posterior toe, 7.5-9; culmen, 38.5—42; width of 
upper mandible at base, 13.5-14. 

Type (Yamato): wing, 151; tail, 93; tarsus, 23; outer anterior toe, 
17.5; outer posterior toe, 21.5; inner anterior toe, 13.5; inner posterior 
toe, 8; culmen, 40; width of upper mandible at base, 14. 

An examination of seventeen specimens, ten of which were 
kindly loaned to me by Viscount Matsudaira, yields the following 
results: 

(a) The under parts vary from bright carmine to rose color 
tinged with carmine or even to grayish rosy. . 

(b) The subapical white spots on the greater wing-coverts vary 
from almost as large as in stejnegeri to very small as in namiyei. 
The spots on the greater wing-coverts are usually three but on 
some feathers four, one spot being in that case nearly obsolete. 

(c) The white area on the lower back varies considerably in 
size, the buff tinge being always more or less noticeable. In 
the type the white back is distinctly tinged with buff while the 
lower parts are washed with rosy. 

(d) The ear-coverts are always tinged with light brown though 
the color varies somewhat in depth. 
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Jynx torquilla hokkaidi subsp. nov. 


Diagnosis.—Very similar to J. t. japonica from Hondo and southward, 
but differs in the bill being rather longer and higher at the nostril and not 
so flattened; the distance between the lower edge of the nostril and the 
cutting edge of the upper mandible is broader, measuring 3 mm. instead 
of 1.5-2 mm. in japonica. In size it is indistinguishable from the latter 
form. The type specimen is from Yubetsu, Prov. Kitami, Hokkaido. 
Adult male, collected by Mr. N. Teraoka. No. 568 colln. N. Kuroda. 

Habitat.—Island of Hokkaido where it certainly breeds. Stejneger 
also mentions that the Wryneck breeds in Yesso. A specimen from Sak- 
halin examined by me belongs to the Hondo form (japonica). 

Measurements.—Male (type): wing, 79 mm.; tail, 64; tarsus, 18.5; 
outer anterior toe, 16.5; culmen, 18.5; depth of bill at nostril, 7. 

Female: wing, 79 mm.; tail, 62; tarsus, 19.5; outer anterior toe, 17.5; 
culmen, 20; depth of bill at nostril, 7. 

I have examined a pair of adults and a young fledgling from 
Kitami, Hokkaido. It would seem that a kind of dichromatism 
is found in this bird as pointed out by Dr. Stejneger (Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Museum, 1892, p. 296). My specimens belong to the paler 
phase. 


Fukuyoshi Cho, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan. 


NOTES FROM CONNECTICUT. 
BY LOUIS B. BISHOP, M. D. 


Since ‘The Birds of Connecticut’ was published in 1913 addi- 
tional specimens have been taken of several of the rarer species; 
others have been found on earlier or later dates; and a number of 
species or subspecies taken that were then unknown in the State; 
all of which it seems advisable to put on record. The specimens 
collected are in my collection, when not otherwise stated, and were 
found by myself, when no collector is mentioned. The Glaucous 
‘Gull, European Widgeon, Labrador Horned Owl, Say’s Phoebe, 
and Prairie Marsh Wren are new records for Connecticut; and the 
Boreal Flicker, Nova Scotia Song Sparrow and Newfoundland 
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Yellow Warbler have not before been reported, though doubtless 
all occur regularly. The Song Sparrow and Yellow Warbler seem 
to me good races, as I had long noticed the difference between the 
specimens here recorded and other Connecticut examples, but I 
doubt the advisability of recognising the Flicker, as the individual 
variation seems to be almost, if not quite, as great as the geo- 


graphic. 

Larus hyperboreus. Guiaucous GuLtu.—Two were seen by Mr. 
Herbert K. Job feeding on the mud-flats off the mouth of West River in 
New Haven Harbor on March 18, 1916. Mr. Job was able to compare 
their size with Black-backed and Herring Gulls feeding with them, and 
thus make a positive identification. This is the first record of this species 
in Connecticut. 

Larus atricilla. Lavucuinae Guiu.—The protection given these 
birds and the terns on their breeding grounds in Massachusetts has re- 
sulted in many more being found in Connecticut. Dr. L. C. Sanford saw 
a number of Laughing Gulls in New Haven Harbor in May and June, 
1915, and I saw an adult there on June 10; and in August, 1917, Mr. 
Richard Harrison found them common there. 

Oceanites oceanicus. Wi.son’s Perret.—Mr. George E. Verrill 
found petrels, probably this species, common in Long Island Sound in 
the summer of 1915, and Professor A. E. Verrill saw them occasionally 
near Outer Island, Stony Creek, the ssme year. 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hoopep females were 
taken on the Quinnipiac Marshes, North Haven, on November 12, 1915, 
by Mr. William L. Ganung. 

Anas platyrhynchos x rubripes.—A young male hybrid between 
the Mallard and Black Duck Mr. W. L. Ganung shot at West Haven 
on January 7, 1916. 

Mareca penelope. European Wipceon.—An adult male, with an 
old and young male and a female Baldpate, came to the decoys of Mr. 
Edgar Tullock and a friend at Grove Beach on January 2, 1920, and all 
were secured. Mrs. Gilbert Tullock, who was present when these birds 
were shot, readily identifying the Widgeon, and knowing its rarity, very 
kindly gave it to me in the flesh. This is the first Connecticut record. 

Mareca americana. Batppate.—On the Quinnipiac Marshes a 
young female was shot by Mr. W. L. Ganung on November 7, 1913, and 
another on October 11, 1915, by his brother, Mr. Alanson Ganung. 

Nettion carolinense. GrrEN-wiNceD TEAL.—A pair were shot at 
Clinton on December 14, 1912, and obtained from Mr. John E. Bassett, 
and another pair on the Quinnipiac Marshes on October 25, 1917, by 
Mr. Alanson Ganung. 
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Spatula clypeata. SHovetter.—Mr. Alanson Ganung shot a young 
male on the Quinnipiac Marshes on October 11, 1916. 

Dafila acuta. Pinrait.—A pair of young were taken on the Quin- 
nipiac Marshes on October 2, 1913, by Mr. W. L. Ganung, and a young 
male there by Mr. A. Ganung on October 7, 1919. 

Aix sponsa. Woop Dvucx.—An adult male was shot at Black Hall 
on December 22, 1914, the sportsman not recognizing its identity until 
it had been killed. 

Marila valisineria. Canvas-packK.—A male and a female were taken 
at West Haven on December 7, 1912, by Mr. W. L. Ganung, and a male 
on December 31, 1914, by Mr. John E. Haines; and a female on the Quinn- 
ipiac Marshes on October 25, 1917, by Mr. A. Ganung. 

Marila collaris. Rine-Neckep Ducx.—Mr. Alanson Ganung shot 
two young females on the Quinnipiac Marshes on October 29, 1919. 

Histrionicus histrionicus. Haritequin Duck.—A young male was 
shot at Branford on December 23, 1913, by Dr. L. C. Sanford and Lord 
William Percy. It is now in the collection of Lord Percy. 

Branta bernicla glaucogastra. WHITE-BELLIED Brant.—A young 
male was shot from a flock on the Sound at West Haven on December 
18, 1915, by Mr. W. L. Ganung. Professor A. E. Verrill informed me 
that on May 17, 1914, he saw, with Mr. G. E. Verrill, many flocks of 
Brant flying north up the Housatonic Valley near the mouth of the Housa- 
tonic River; that most were high in the air, but some almost within gun- 
shot; also that he saw others flying northwest while at Outer Island, 
Stony Creek, about May 22. 

Olor columbianus. Wuistiinc Swan.—A young bird, said to have 
been a member of a flock of four, was shot on the marshes at the mouth of 
the East Haven River in the early part of November, 1919, by some boys, 
who had no idea what they had shot, and promptly dismembered it. The 
pieces were rescued by Mr. E. H. Armstrong of Branford, who recon- 
structed and mounted it. It is now in the mounted collection which 
Mr. Valdemar T. Hammer maintains in one of the Branford schools. 

Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. BLack-crowNep Nicut HEeron.— 
Two adults and two young, which spent the nights in an evergreen near 
the home of Mr. H. K. Job in West Haven, were seen by him there as late 
in the winter as January 22, 1915. Mr. E. H. Armstrong tells me that 
one spent most of the winter of 1919-20 near Branford. 

Rallus elegans. Kine Rait.—A young male was taken on the Quin- 
nipiac Marshes by Mr. Alanson Ganung on October 29, 1914. 

Gallinula galeata. FLorma GALLInuLe.—On the Quinnipiac Marshes 
I shot a young male on September 23, 1913, and Mr. A. Ganung, a young 
female on October 10, 1913. 

Fulica americana. American Coot.—Mr. Eric T. Bradley shot a 
young male in East Haven on December 26, 1913. 
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Limnodromus griseus scolapaceus. DowiTcHER.— 
Mr. Harry T. Flint collected a young male at Grove Beach on August 
15, 1894, and Mr. Alanson Ganung shot a young female on the Quinnipiac 
Marshes on September 25, 1913. 

Arquatella maritima maritima. PurpLe Sanppiper.—A young 
female was shot on the breakwater in New Haven Harbor on November 
17, 1915, by Mr. Edward J. Haines, and Mr. E. H. Armstrong col- 
lected two in Branford early in November, 1919. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vu.ttrurs.—On the 
morning of May 7, 1913, as I was walking along a wood-road on the north- 
ern shore of a small lake in West Haven I noticed a strong and most un- 
pleasant odor, which seemed to come from some bushes not far away. 
Before I could investigate farther I saw a large bird flying rapidly toward 
me from across the lake, and directly against a light northerly wind, that 
was blowing. It came nearer and finally circled so closely above my 
head that there could be no question it was a Turkey Vulture. When it 
saw me it turned and flew south as rapidly as it came, soon disappearing 
in the distance. Then I discovered the cause of the odor was the body of 
a large dog, greatly swollen by putrefaction, that was lying about twenty 
feet from me, and so well screened by bushes and trees, that it was in- 
visible from above. This is the only Turkey Vulture I have seen in Con- 
necticut, and its actions I can only explain by the belief it had smelt that 
dog from far away, followed up the scent, and when it reached the spot, 
not seeing what it expected, had returned as rapidly, whence it came. 
That this bird was hunting by the sense of smell seems to me beyond 
question. From its actions there could be little doubt that it thought I 
was responsible for the delicious perfume it was following, and preferred 
localities where the possessors of such perfume were less active. 

Aquila chrysaétos. Gotpen Eacir.—A young female was shot in 
the outskirts of New Haven on October 19, 1915, by Mr. Nathan A. 
Small. Mr. Harry T. Flint told me that he saw one very closely in Wood- 
bridge on October 21, 1916. This bird caught a mammal in a thicket, 
and let him approach within 75 feet as it sat on a post devouring its prey, 
so — he was able to see plainly the feathered tarsi and golden-brown 
neck. 

Haliaetus leucocephalus leucocephalus. Eacte—A young 
male Bald Eagle was shot at Lyme on November 28, 1912, and sent me 
in the flesh by Mr. W. E. Tinker. The length was 31.75 inches, and the 
extent 78.37. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus alascanus. NorTrHerN Eacie.— 
A young male was found lying dead in the woods at Indian Neck, Bran- 
ford, by Messrs. J. E. and E. E. Hall, on March 14, 1915, who very kindly 
gave it tome. This bird showed no sign of injury, but was greatly emaci- 
ated, its pectoral muscles being so wasted that it seemed impossible for 
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it to have flown in the last days of its life. The length was 34.25 inches, 
and extent 85. 

Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawx.—The eyrie on Mount 
Carmel mentioned in ‘The Birds of Connecticut’ was occupied in the 
spring of 1912, when Mr. Herbert K. Job found the nest, which contained 
three eggs on May 27, and again in 1914, when Mr. Harry W. Flint col- 
lected two sets of four eggs in April and early May. 

Otus asio asio. ScreecH Owi.—Mr. Frank Sherman brought me a 
Screech Owl on. May 30, 1916, which he had found lying dead in Ever- 
green Cemetery, New Haven, The bird was in perfect plumage, without 
sign of injury, but the abdomen was greatly distended and green, and the 
bird emitted a strong gangrenous odor. Protruding from the anus I 
found what looked like the dry membrane of an egg. and in the abdomen 
three great masses of dried yolk, one fully the size of a normal egg, and 
covered with a bloody membrane. Apparently for some reason the 
shells had not formed on the eggs, the bird had been unable to lay them, 
and they had remained in the abdomen, and killed the bird. 

Bubo virginianus heterocnemis. Lasrapor Hornep OwL.—Mr. 
R. Beecher Huntley shot a Horned Owl of this race at Black Hall in No- 
vember, 1917, and sent it to me. It was prepared for me by Mr. B. M. 
Hartley of New Haven, as I was in California. It is the first record for 
the State. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Cuckoo.—A female, 
which I shot in West Haven on May 14, 1915, contained an egg ready for 
the nest, and Mr. A. A. Saunders found a nest with young on May 28 of 
that year. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Rerp-HEADED pair 
bred in West Haven in 1914, and another on Prospect Street, New Haven, 
in 1916. Mr. and Mrs. E.C. Stiles with other members of the New 
Haven Bird Club saw one in Edgewood Park, New Haven, on April 10, 
1920, and four, apparently two pairs, in West Haven on April 18. 

Colaptes auratus borealis. Borrat Fiicker.—If this race is ac- 
cepted, to it must be referred some members of the great flight of Flickers 
that passes through southern Connecticut in late September and early 
October. Of Flickers from New Haven in my collection I identify as 
this three males collected on September 20 and October 1, 1904, and 
September 30, 1903, and two females taken on October 7, 1901, and 
September 29, 1903. 

Sayornis sayus. Say’s PHorse.—An adult female was shot at Gay- 
lordsville on December 15, 1916, and sent me in the flesh by Mr. E. H. 
Austin. This bird, or a similar one, Mr. Austin saw about a quarter of 
a mile from his house a few days earlier, and, noticing it was not the com- 
mon Phoebe, asked his son to shoot it for me, when he found it again on 
the fifteenth. It was fat and generally in good condition. This is another 
new bird for the State. 
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Empidonax flaviventris. YrELLOW-BELLIED FiycatcHer.—A young 
female was taken at New Haven on September 13, 1919. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. Rep-wincep Biacksirp.—An 
adult male shot at Fairfield on January 17, 1894, was obtained by Mr. J. 
B. Canfield in the flesh, and is now in my collection, thanks to Dr. Joseph 
Grinnell. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Biacksirp.—A young female col- 
lected at Stratford by Mr. W. H. Lucas on December 12, 1891, I have 
Dr. Grinnell to thank for also. 

Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina. Evenina GrosBEAK.—A 
pair were secured at Pine Rock, Hamden, on March 20, 1916, by Dr. 
Paul Stetson. This species appeared in Branford the latter part of Janu- 
ary, 1920, both sexes having been seen by Mr. V. T. Hammer, and females 
collected by Mr. E. H. Armstrong, who gave me one taken on February 
3. Mr. Richard Harrison reports that a small flock spent much of the 
past winter on Prospect Street, and Mr. Edgar C. Stiles that three males 
and nine females were seen by himself, Mr. Harrison and other members 
of the New Haven Bird Club, on East Rock Park, New Haven, on May 2, 
1920. 

Loxia curvirostra percna. NEWFOUNDLAND CrossBiILL.—All the 
Red Crossbills that I have collected in Connecticut (recorded in “The Birds 
of Connecticut’), are of the large, long-billed form, which Mr. Bent has 
separated under this name, except two adult males, which I obtained in 
North Haven on March 12, 1914. These are of the small race, that ap- 
parently is the commoner of the two in Massachusetts. Breeding cross- 
bills, which I collected at Seabright, Halifax County, Nova Scotia, in the 
summers of 1914 and 1916 were also all the larger race. 

Pooecetes gramineus gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.—An adult 


male was taken in East Haven on December 30, 1913, and three others . 


seen. 

Passerherbulus nelsoni subvirgatus. AcapIAN SHARP-TAILED SPAR- 
RoW.—Two males were collected in West Haven on May 29, 1914. 

Spizella passerina passerina. Cuippinc Sparrow.—A young 
female was taken in New Haven on November 5, 1914. 

Melospiza melodia acadica. Nova Scotia Sona Sparrow.—Song 
Sparrows closely resembling Nova Scotia birds in fresh winter plumage 
were collected near New Haven on January 26, 1878, by Dr. W. H. Hotch- 
kiss; December 13 and 27, 1900; October 31, 1901; September 29 and 
October 25, 1903; and October 15, 1905. The Song Sparrow breeding 
on the Magdalen Islands is even redder than the Nova Scotia bird. 

Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Micrant Surike.—An adult fe- 
male was collected in North Branford on March 27, 1916. It had been 
feeding on beetles. I believe this is the first spring bird recorded. 

Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Buun-HEADED VirEo.—A female 
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collected in New Haven on April 24, 1916, and one seen very closely there 
on November 7, 1915. 

Mniotilta varia. Buack anp Wuite WarsLER.—An adult male was 
collected at New Haven on October 13, 1913. 

Helmitheros vermivorus. Worm-EATING WARBLER.—A young fe- 
male was collected in West Haven on September 16, 1913. 

Vermivora lawrencei. Lawrencre’s WarsLer.—Adult males were 
collected near New Haven on May 20, 1913, May 18, 1915, and May 9, 
1916. The first is in a plumage intermediate with V. chrysoptera, and 
had the song of this species. 

Vermivora leucobronchialis. Brewster’s WArRBLER.—Adult males 
were collected near New Haven on May 19, 1914, and May 14, 1915. 
Both had the song of V. pinus. 

Vermivora peregrina. TENNESSEE WARBLER.—Additional fall rec- 
ords for the vicinity of New Haven are September 27 and October 4, 1913; 
October 4, 1915; and October 2, 1916. In spring I had never found this 
warbler until 1916, when it was tolerably common from May 18 to 27. 
That this bird is really extending its range is shown also by my experience 
with it at Seabright, Nova Scotia, where I spent the summers of 1914, 
715, and 716. The first summer I did not find it at all, collected one male 
the second, and on the third found it common in the same locality where 
I had collected almost daily the two previous years, though no change 
whatever had occurred in the vegetation. 

Dendroica tigrina. Carz May Warsier.—This is another species 
the records of which in Connecticut have multiplied in recent years. A 
male was collected near Derby by Mr. J. T. Cullen on May 20, 1912, and 
one by myself in West Haven on May 19, 1916. New fall records for 
New Haven are September 15 and 24, 1913, and October 2, 1916. 

Dendroica aestiva amnicola. NrwrouNDLAND YELLOW WARBLER. 
—If this subspecies is recognized as valid to it must be referred two young 
males, which I collected at West Haven on September 14, 1904, and New 
Haven on September 15, 1913, and a young female collected by Mr. A. 
H. Verrill on Outer Island, Stony Creek, on September 10, 1907. This 
is the form of Yellow Warbler, which breeds on the Magdalen Islands. 

Dendroica magnolia. Macnouia Warsier.—An adult male was 
collected at New Haven on October 21, 1905. 

Dendroica pensylvanica. WarBLER.—An adult 
female was taken at New Haven on September 28, 1912, and a young 
male on September 29, 1915. 

Dendroica castanea. WarsLeR.—Additional fall 
records of young birds from New Haven are two on nee aneaaend 15, 1913, 
and one on October 2, 1916. 

Dendroica fusca. BLAckBURNIAN WaRBLER.—Young of this bird 
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were taken at New Haven on September 24, 1913, and September 22, 


1917. 

Dendroica vigorsi. Pine WarsieR.—A male was collected at Guil- 
ford on April 1, 1916. 

Dendroica palmarum palmarum. Patm WarsierR.—lIncreasing 
numbers of fall records of this race near New Haven make more probable 
that Connecticut is in its regular migration route. One was collected on 
September 28, 1895, by Mr. H. W. Flint, and others on October 12, 1914, 
and September 13 and 26, and October 8, 1919, by myself. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. GrinNELL’s WarTeR THRUSH.— 
That Connecticut is on the regular migration route ofthis bird also I 
now believe. A male that I collected in West Haven on May 15, 1914, 
and a young male in New Haven on September 15, 1913, closely resemble 
notabils from Alaska and North Dakota, and must be placed with this 
race. 

Oporornis philadelphia. Mourninc Warsier.—An adult male 
was collected in West Haven on May 22, 1916. 

Wilsonia canadensis. Canapa Warsier.—A young female col- 
lected at New Haven on September 11, 1917, is the latest fall record, and 
a male seen on August 11, 1919, the earliest. 

Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. Mockxinecpirp.—Mr. Harry W. 
Flint told me that he saw a dead male on April 8, 1914, that was acciden- 
tally killed on that day by a man in whose garden in New Haven it had 
lived since Feb. 28. 

Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. Winter Wren.—One collected at New 
Haven on September 15, 1913, is the earliest fall record, and one, which 
was collected at Beacon Falls on November 27, 1884, and given me by 
Dr. J. Grinnell, is a late one. 

Telmatodytes palustris iliacus. Prarrre Marsh Wren.—A female 
Marsh Wren, taken by Mr. H. W. Flint near New Haven on October 9, 
1895, and now in my collection, Dr. Oberholser agrees with me in calling 
iliacus, of which race it seems typical. 

Penthestes hudsonicus littoralis. Acap1AN CuicKaDEE.—One was 
collected in North Haven on December 2, 1913. 

Hylocichla aliciae bicknelli. BickneLL’s Tarusu.—A male, col- 
lected in West Haven on May 27, 1916, is the latest spring date. 

Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Rosin.—A nest containing 
young only a few days old noted at New Haven on September 1, 1919, 
is almost a month later than the latest in ‘The Birds of Connecticut.’ 


356 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
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SOME SOUTHERN MICHIGAN BIRD RECORDS. 
BY NORMAN A. WOOD. 


Tue records in the Museum of Zoology, University of Michigan, 
apparently indicate that several species of birds are in Michigan 
extending their ranges to the northward, or are becoming more 
common. The observations on these species are included in the 
following notes made in Washtenaw County, with some unpub- 
lished records of rare forms. 


Marila collaris. Rinc-Necxep Ducx.—Covert, 1881, records this 
species as “a common migrant”. Since that date very few records have 
been made in this vicinity, and Barrows, 1912, lists it as “a scarce mi- 
grant”. March 20, 1909, two were seen on the Huron River and a fine 
adult male, is in the Museum. On April 8, 1912, two were taken from 
a flock of ten, one of which is now in our collection. Other records are 
as follows: Mareh 15, 1913; March 15, 1914; April 3, 6, 1914, one or two 
on Huron River near Ann Arbor; November 16, 1919, one was shot on 
a small lake near Ann Arbor. The last is our only fall record of this 
rare duck. 

Grus mexicana. Sanpuitt Crane.—On May 30, 1880, the writer 
saw fifteen Sandhill Cranes in a wheat field in Sharon Township, in the 
western part of Washtenaw County. The following data were secured 
in Lyndon Township: May, 1896, a nest containing two eggs; May 25, 
1897, a fine adult male; October 25, 1900, an adult female. In October, 
1910, an adult bird was taken in the same region by Charles Clark who 
saw twenty in a flock on March 24, 1911. On September 15 and 26, 
1915, two adult males were shot at Mud Lake, Lyndon Township, Wash- 
tenaw County both of which are now in the Museum collection. 
Mr. Koelz reported that he saw twenty-eight there at one time and that 
a few still breed in a big wet marsh near there, in Jackson County. While 
the writer was collecting for the Museum on Whitefish Point in the Upper 
Peninsula, in 1912 and 1914, several birds were seen and hunters said 
they bred there in the big swamps. 

Astur atricapillus atricapillus. GosHawx.—Covert, in 1881, lists 
this species as “‘a rare winter visitor” which coincides with the experience 
of the writer who has only the following records for Ann Arbor: an adult 
male, January, 1897; an immature male, November 20, 1898; December 
18, 1917, adult male. When this species wanders south it seems to follow 
the shores of the Great Lakes, and only rarely occurs inland as far as Ann 
Arbor. 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. Rovucu-teccep Hawkx.— 
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This species only occurs in Washtenaw County as a rare migrant. The 
first ones were seen by the writer on January 2, 1888. The next ones 
were noted March 15, 1897, and March 20, 1899 (a fine male taken in a 
trap). Since 1899 it has been recorded October 5, 1908; October 30, 
1909; March 23, 1912; January 1, October 15, 1917; October 18, 1917 (a 
bird in black plumage). The writer saw many of this plumage phase 
among the hundreds that were migrating in May, 1914, at Whitefish 
Point, Chippewa County, Michigan. 

Aluco pratincola. Barn Ow1.—Although this southern species has 


always been listed as rare in Michigan, many recent records show that 


it is more common than was formerly supposed. The range covers the 
Southern Peninsula and there is a record of its occurrence near Sault Ste. 
Marie. There are twenty records for Ann Arbor and vicinity, made at 
all seasons of the year. Some of the Washtenaw County records are 
October, 1890 (the first Michigan bird seen by the writer); October 15, 
1898, three taken in a swamp; August 25, 1895; May 13, 1900; December 
12, 1904; August, 1906; October 15, 1909; April 28, 1912; May 11, 1912, 
adult female; June 16, 1919, adult male; September 20, 1919, adult fe- 
male; October 22, 1919. 

Cryptoglaux acadica acadica. Acap1An Ow..—This species is a 
rare migrant and occasional resident in Washtenaw County. On May 
23, 1879, a nest was reported near Ann Arbor, and on January 10, 1881, 
three were taken in a small tamarack swamp. Other records are De- 
cember 10, 1896; May 5, 1897 (an adult female that no doubt had bred 
that season); February 1, 1905; November 30, 1910; April 24, 1915; 
November 20, 1915 (two seen and one taken). Since that latter date 
none were reported until April 9, 1919, when one was taken at Ann Arbor. 

Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina. Eveninc GrospEAK.—There 
are no records of this species for Ann Arbor previous to January 10, 1887. 
Since then it has occurred here on the following dates: common from 
January to April 12, 1890; about fifty observed April 14, 1889; a few seen 
in 1904 at Ypsilanti; November 25, 1916, six seen in Ann Arbor; Novem- 
ber 28, 1908, a few noted; from January 19 to March, 1911, a flock of 
twenty recorded by the writer about Ann Arbor feeding on the seeds of 
the ash maple; February 7, 1919, four were seen in Ann Arbor by the 
writer, and a flock of thirteen was observed in Ann Arbor on January 5, 
1920, by A. D. Tinker. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. Crosspitt.—Covert, 1881, lists this 
specimen as “a very rare winter visitor.” The writer’s records are March 
18 to 27, 1869; the winter of 1874; May, 1880, three shot in an orchard a 
few miles from Ann Arbor; March 31, 1885, a small flock seen in an or- 
chard by the writer; March 26, 1883, Dr. J. B. Steere, collector; Novem- 
ber 7, 1908, a flock of twelve seen feeding on the seeds of evergreens on 
the University campus; November 18, 1913, two shot from a small flock 
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near Ann Arbor; January 5, 1914, five birds seen in Ann Arbor, April 7, 
1914. 

Loxia leucoptera. 1881 Covert lists 
the species as a “rare winter visitant,’’ but gave no record of its occur- 
rence. The writer considers it rarer than the preceding species and has 
but four records since 1870. Dr. J. B. Steere collected one on March 26, 
1883, at Ann Arbor. On November 5, 1899, three of these birds were 
seen on the campus extracting seeds from the cones of a small pine. They 
were near the ground and so tame that the writer could almost touch 
them. One was taken and six seen near Ann Arbor on January 19, 1907. 
On December 20, 1906, a single bird was found in a car loaded with wheat. 
This bird was kept alive until May; the plumage was oddly marked with 
feathers of greenish yellow. On July 31, 1916, a juvenile bird was found 
dead in the water of Douglas Lake, Cheboygan County, Michigan, this 
being the most southern summer record for Michigan. It may have 
been raised there as it was too young to have flown far. There is but one 
Michigan breeding record (Butler, Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 922) for 
Delta County, Michigan, April 21, 1891. 

Pinicola enucleator leucura. Pine Grospeak.—This is a much 
rarer winter visitor in Washtenaw County than the Evening Grosbeak. 
The first record is a specimen in the Museum taken at Ann Ardtr Novem- 
ber 17, 1870. It occurred again in the winter of 1874-5. The writer 
has seen it only once: on December 23, 1943, a flock of about twenty 
stayed at Ann Arbor for some time feeding on frozen apples and buds of 
the evergreen; the last time they were observed being January 1, 1904. 
The only subsequent record is that of January 1, 1907, when two were 
seen and one specimen taken. 

Ammodramus savannarum australis. GrassHoppeR SpaRrRow.— 
At Ann Arbor in 1881 this species was listed as a “rare summer resident,” 
but it was not seen by the writer until May 11, 1895, when it was noted 
in a few meadows. It is now quite a common, though a local, breeder, 
and is found as far north as the “Saginaw Grand Valley.” 

Passerherbulus henslowi. Henstow’s Sparrow.—In 1880 this 
species was listed as a “very rare summer visitor” at Ann Arbor. Our 
earliest specimen was taken May 26, 1894, and breeding birds were col- 
lected in the county near Manchester, June 23, 1917. The first specimen 
seen by the writer was a fine male found dead at Ypsilanti on April 18, 
1908. Another specimen was taken on May 1, 1909, and two more were 
seen on May 16, in Ann Arbor. Each year since 1909 the species has 
increased in numbers and is now found breeding in several favorable 
localities. They have been reported from Eaton and Oakland Counties, 
the third tier of counties from the south. 

Chondestes grammacus grammacus. Lark Sparrow.—In 1880 
this species was listed as a ‘‘rare migrant” at Ann Arbor, but the writer 
did not see it until April 20, 1895. Since that date several have been 
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noted in Washtenaw County, and it is now a rare resident all over the 
southern part of the state. 

Spiza americana. DicxcisseL.—This species was first observed in 
Washtenaw County in 1877, and again in 1903-4. On June 30, 1909, 
numbers were nesting in the meadows near Ann Arbor, but these were 
the last seen in the county. In 1899-1900 it was found breeding near 
Grand Rapids, in Clinton and Ionia Counties, seventy-five miles to the 
north. The species has now apparently withdrawn from nearly all of 
southern Michigan. 

Vermivora pinus. WarsLeR.—This bird is a rare 
visitor or summer resident in southern Michigan. One was reported 
from Mackinac Island by 8. E. White (Auk, X, 1893, p. 227). Three of 
the few noted in Michigan have been taken at Ann Arbor as follows: 
May 5, 1890, an adult male, in the writer’s collection; May 1, 1896, an 
adult female taken by the writer; May 4, 1919, a fine adult male collected 
by Walter Koelz. 

Protonotaria citrea. ProrHonoTtary WARBLER.—This southern 
species was first recorded from southwest Michigan in May, 1891 (Butler’s 
Birds of Indiana, 1897, pp. 1922-1923). Since that date it has been 
found over most of the southern half of the Lower Peninsula and seems 
to be increasing in favorable localities. The writer first saw the nest of 
this species in a wet swamp about 20 miles northeast of Ann Arbor on May 
8, 1896. It was not observed again until May 20, 1907, but since then 
it has become quite common along the Huron River, where it breeds in 
the swamps. 

Wilsonia citrina. Hoopep Warsier.—Although Covert, 1881, 
says this species is “‘a rare summer resident”’ the writer can find neither 
the data nor the skins. Mr. Robert H. Wolcott observed it in Washte- 
naw County on May 13, 1887, and an immature female in the Museum 
collection was taken near here in 1880. The writer during fifty years 
of bird work in this vicinity has seen but one, an adult male found at the 
edge of the Huron River, near Ann Arbor, on April 7, 1912. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1917, the writer noted both adults and young near Harbert, Ber- 
rien County, Michigan, where one was taken, August 31, 1917, by H. B. 
Sherman. 

Opornis agilis. Connecricur WarpLer.—This is another species 
which seems to be increasing in Michigan. On May 20 and 22, 1879, 
Charles Gunn recorded two (Nuttall Bull. IV, p. 186). At Ann Arbor 
the first one was taken by Covert, May 17, 1880. The writer’s first 
specimen, an adult male, was taken September 9, 1896, and no others 
were seen in Washtenaw County until May 15 and 20, 1905. The follow- 
ing spring furnished the earliest spring record, May 2, 1906. In 1907 
the species was observed on May 18, 30, and 31. On the last date the 
writer collected a pair. The last spring record for that year was June 
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6, when a female was seen at the “overflow,’’ a dam on the Huron River 
near Ann Arbor. Other records are as follows: May 17, 1908, two seen; 
May 28, 1910, one seen; May 17 and September 20, 1912, one seen; May 
8, 22, 23, 1913, one seen; May 25, 1918, one found dead on the University 
campus; September 14, 1918, one seen by A. D. Tinker. In September, 
1919, Mr. Koelz found this species quite common near Alpena, Michigan; 
and the writer saw numbers of them along the Galien River in Berrien 
County the last week of May, 1918 and 1919. 

Cistothorus stellaris. Marsh Wren.—This is another 
species that has apparently extended its range northward in Michigan 
even to the south shore of Lake Superior. The writer found a colony in 
a wet marsh in Chippewa County in July, 1914. Local colonies occur 
about Ann Arbor, nesting in June in wet meadows, and more are being 
found each year. 

Baeolopus bicolor. Turrep Titmovuse.—The writer’s first record 
is October 7, 1878. On October 5, 1886, three were taken at Ann Ar- 
bor and a few have been noted at intervals since then as follows: Jan- 
uary 1, 1898; October and December 1903, one seen by writer; March 
24, 1907, one seen and a nest found by A. D. Tinker (Auk, Vol. XXV, 
pp. 322-323); observed January 2, 18, 26, 1916; Februrry 4, and March 
17, 1917: October 6, and 21, 1918. It is fairly common in Berrien County 
in southern Michigan. 


GENERAL NOTES 


An Oil-Soaked Loon (Gavia immer) at Watch Hill, R. I.—While 
walking along the beach at Pleasant View on July 30, 1921, I noticed a 
large water bird leaving the surf and hobbling up to the dry sand of the 
beach. In progressing the legs were of little aid, being used laterally in 
pushing the bird forward; the wings arched down till they acted on the sand 
much as crutches would with a person. Even the bill was utilized in this 
strange method of propulsion. First impressions were of a wounded cor- 
morant, duck or some such waterfowl, but as we drew near, I saw that it 
was an immature Loon. Before we could secure it, however, back it went 
into the water, and diving into the nearest breaker, rapidly swam out 
before reappearing. Something, however, was amiss. The Loon de- 
scribed a large semicircle before getting very far out and returned to the 
beach one hundred yards or so away. Running to the spot we inter- 
cepted the bird and managed to secure a neck-hold so as to carry it to my 
cottage. Greasy hands soon told the story—the Loon had fallen victim 
to the heavy black oil that is taking such toll of marine bird-life of late 
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years. The bird was saturated with the oil; not a feather appeared nat- 
ural, but each one was plastered down so as to be useless. After losing 
the first symptoms of fright, the Loon endeavored to preen its oil-soaked 
plumage. My wife, meanwhile, came to the rescue with several applica- 
tions of lard, followed by warm rinsings. This restored the plumage to a 
more natural condition, the back and neck losing the dirty, greasy ap- 
pearance, while the underparts came out a beautiful white. Apparently, 
however, it was too late. The Loon steadily failed and became weaker 
each hour. Its whole system seemed to be saturated with oil and the 
intestines gave evidence of a violent reaction. Twice we carried the bird 
down to the water that day, hoping it might recover in more natural sur- 
roundings. After a preliminary dive, however, the Loon would turn back 
to shore utterly exhausted; the breakers would practically wash it to land. 
The great problem was that of feeding and all of this had to be done by 
compulsion. As the bird grew weaker it became tamer and would allow 
its back to be stroked, and other handling with no attempt at fighting 
such as it showed at first. When we scratched its neck or back, the Loon 
made a little crooning noise and plainly showed its pleasure. After the 
second day it grew worse and died. A Wilson’s Petrel was subsequently 
picked up on the beach with feathers similarly oil-soaked. 

The changing over of many former coaling steamships and the build- 
ing of the prevailing oil-driven type does not augur well for off shore birds. 
Nothing short of a rigid federal law relative to the disposal of waste oil 
at sea can save multitudes of our seabirds from destruction —Aaron C. 
Baaa, Holyoke, Mass. 


Fish-catching by the Black Skimmer.—Having enjoyed the editor’s 
privilege of reading Mr. Arthur’s most interesting paper on the Black 
Skimmer which appears on the earlier pages of the present issue of ‘The 
Auk,’ some months before it was sent to the printer, I was naturally fully 
posted on the question at issue, and keen for any opportunity to watch 
the actions of the bird which might fall to my lot. 

On July 17, 1921, while traversing the inland waterway some miles 
above Atlantic City, N. J., we encountered a few Skimmers one of which, 
skimming the surface in the ordinary way, passed between our motor 
boat and the black mud bank which loomed above the water at low tide 
marking the inner bank of the channel. The bird was not more than 35 
feet distant and I caught and followed him with my binoculars. Just as 
he was opposite the boat he drove his bill into the water and seized a fish 
about three inches in length, holding it transversly between the man- 
dibles, and flew off with it across the marsh. While this corroborates Mr. 
Arthur’s statement as to the character of the Skimmer’s food it demon- 
strates that it sometimes, though no doubt rarely, secures its food while 
skimming, a fact that had escaped his careful observation. I could think 
of no possible benefit to be derived by the bird from the unequal mandibles 
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when catching fish during flight. It was not “ploughing the main” at 
the time, and it would seem as if the peculiar bill must have been a hin- 
drance to its success rather than an aid. My observation therefore in 
no way explains the peculiar structure of the bill but as a slight addition 
to Mr. Arthur’s paper it seems worthy of record.—WitmeEr Stone, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


Laughing Gull (Larus atricilla) Captured by Snapping Turtle.— 
While employed during the past summer on the collecting crew of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, a very 
curious incident came to my attention. At the time, it did not occur to 
me that it was unusual, but at the suggestion of Mr. Henry W. Henshaw 
I am submitting this account for publication. 

One morning in July, two of the collectors, Dr. H. B. Baker and Mr. 
Fred Erskine, while working at a fresh-water pond near Woods Hole saw 
a Laughing Gull (Larus atricilla) struggling violently in the water. It 
seemed as if something had caught it from below and was trying to draw 
it under. The men secured a boat at once and rowed out to the scene. 
Once, before they reached the spot, the gull was drawn completely under, 
but immediately came to the surface again. When the men reached 
it they pulled it from the water. Its captor, a large snapping turtle, with 
carapace nearly eighteen inches long, did not releaseits grip and was hauled 
from the water with the bird. 

The abdomen of the gull was torn completely open and the viscera 
mangled, so the bird was immediately killed by one of the men. The 
dead bird and the turtle were brought tc the laboratory. I had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the former. It was an adult, apparently healthy, and 
with both wings sound. The turtle was killed and its stomach contents 
examined by a well-known physiologist, Dr. McCullom. No bird remains 
were found. Mr. Henshaw told me that it was very unusual for a gull to 
be caught unawares while sitting on the water unless it were diseased or 
injured. Such may have been the case here, but the evidence was not 
found. Whether or no, the vitality of the bird seems to have been very 
remarkable.—E. Gorpon ALEXANDER, Fayette, Mo. 


_A Mating Performance of The Least Tern.—On May 27, 1921, I 
was puzzled by the behavior of some Least Terns (Sterna ontillarum) at 
Carpinteria Beach, Santa Barbara Co., Calif., which were feeding small 
fish to other Terns apparently full grown. On May 31, at the mouth 
of the Ventura River, Ventura Co., Calif., I had an opportunity to observe 
the performance again at close range. It was evidently a mating per- 
formance. There were four or five pair playing about an estuary, pur- 
suing each other and screaming. Occasionally one bird would bring up 
a small fish and then be joined by, or join, another bird, and after some 
aerial skirmishing and much screaming, both birds would alight on the 
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beach. The bird with the fish, which I assumed was the male, fed it to 
the female, and then for an instant stood with bill pointed upward, in an 
attitude similar to that of a mating Herring Gull. 

I have been able to fiad no published account of this habit of the Least 
Tern. Mr. Harry Harris, however, has called my attention to an article 
in ‘British Birds’ (Vol. XIV, Sept., 1920) by Thomas Lewis, illustrating 
by photographs practically the same performance of the European Sterna 
minuta, a closely related species—RatpH Horrmann, Carpinteria, Cal. 


Brown Pelican in Oswego County, N. Y.—On December 21, 1920, 
there was taken at Richland, Oswego County, N. Y., an adult Brown 
Pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis) which evidently had been forced to alight 
because of exhaustion. The bird died on the 25th and it was not until the 
27th that I was informed by the game protector that such a bird had been 
taken. I immediately visited Mr. Ernest V. Spink of Richland, at whose 
home the bird had been kept and there I learned that the Pelican was at 
Lacona being mounted by Mr. T. H. Elmer. The same day, I went to 
Lacona and saw the Pelican, which was mounted and drying. Mr. Elmer 
informed me that the bird was very emaciated and one leg showed an 
injury. The specimen was an adult in the post-breeding plumage, with 
the hind head and whole neck white with a tinge of straw-color. At 
present the specimen is in the New York State Museum at Albany, N. Y. 

D. McGraw Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jaeger at Sandy Pond, Oswego County, N. Y.—On August 8, 1920, 
while observing shore-birds and Common Terns at the outlet of Sandy 
Pond into Lake Ontario I saw a Jaeger and observed it pursue the Terns 
for quite a period of time. I was able to watch it closely both in the air 
and while resting on the sand. It was in a very dark plumage or phase 
and showed white shafts to the primaries, giving the effect of a white 
patch in the wing when spread. The central tail feathers were elongated 
and acuminate. I was unable to collect the bird because at that time 1 
had no collecting permit. However, from what details I could observe, 
I feel very sure the bird was a Parasitic Jaeger, (Stercorarius parasiticus), 
a species which has been seldom reported from the interior of New York 
State, and for this reason I consider the incident worthy of recording, in 
spite of the fact that the specimen was not taken.—Mutes D. Perniz, 
McGraw Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Double-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorax auritus auritus) in 
Ontario.—From Augist 4 to 21, 1921, near Gargantua, Ont., north 
shore Lake Superior about 80 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
six of these birds were around the pound nets dily. The fishermen in- 
formed us these birds had been there since May.—M. J. Maces, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 
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Egret and Little Blue Herons at Elizabeth, N. J.—On July 31,1921, 
I found three immature white Little Blue Herons (Florida caerulea) in the 
same small fresh water swamp near my home which was visited last sum- 
mer by three individuals of this species as previously noted in ‘The Auk.’ 
The same day I discovered another white bird of the above species and an 
American Egret (Casmerodius egretta) feeding in a pond on the local 
salt marsh. On August 4 the number of Egrets had increased to nine. 
The marsh is supporting a good many marsh birds this summer in spite 
of the draining, ditching, and free use of oil by the mosquito commission. 
At least two Greater Yellow Legs (Totanus melanoleucus) remained here 
throughout the breeding season, also several Black Ducks (Anas rubripes), 
and one great Blue Heron (Ardea h. herodias), though all probably non- 
breeders.—Cuar.es A. Urnnir, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Egrets on the Potomac.—On the morning of August 4, 1921, between 
8:30 a. m. and 9 a. m., while crossing the Potomac, on the highway bridge, 
I saw two Egrets. They were about two or three yards apart, sitting on 
floating logs. At first I paid very little attention to them, thinking them 
Gulls, but, as the car neared them, they straightened up, and I observed 
their long necks and legs. After sitting at attention for a few seconds 
they flew off, with their legs straight out behind them. 

Again on the morning of the 5th, I saw the pair, and this time they 
flew to an island near the Virginia shore, formed several years ago, when 
the channel was dredged, and now covered with thick vegetation.—M. 
Dorsry Asuton, Alexandria, Va. 


Egret near Albany, N. Y.—An American Egret (Casmerodius egretia) 
was seen about thirteen miles west of Albany on August 3, 1921. The 
bird was feeding in company with seven or eight Great Blue Herons at 
the edge of the Watervliet reservoir. 

We were able to observe the bird at short range with our binoculars for 
some time. The next day it was seen at a considerable distance, on the 
day following it could not be found, though those living near reported 
having seen it earlier in the day. 

Doubtful reports have come to us from time to time of ‘‘ White Cranes” 
in our vicinity. One is said to have visited Kinderhook Lake, about fif- 
teen miles east of this city, last year. One is also reported to have visited 
the place where this Egret was seen about this same time last year, re- 
maining for three or four days. Two are reported to have been taken 
within fifteen miles of the city within the last five years. These last reports 
are probably correct, but have not been verified as ae —Barnarp §. 
Bronson, State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Egrets near Schenectady, N. Y.—On Saturday, August 13, 1921, 
while hunting Indian relics with my wife, on the site of an old Indian vil- 
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lage, about two miles below Niskayuna, on the south bank of the Mohawk 
River, which place is situated about six or seven miles below Schenectady, 
we saw a pair of Egrets (Casmerodius egretia). 

Again on Sunday, August 14, I visited Niskayuna with Mr. W. L. R. 
Emmet, of Schenectady, and Mr. B. 8. Bronson, of Albany, and by boat 
we were able to get several good views of these birds, at one time ap- 
proaching within 150 yards. We could distinguish quite clearly the 
black tarsi and the yellow beak and lores, thus thoroughly establishing 
identification. Upon returning to the village of Niskayuna, I was in- 
formed by the man who rents boats that two years ago two similar birds 
visited that region. 

These aristocrats of the bird kingdom were quite exclusive, rather shy, 
and kept aloof from the Great Blue Herons, which are quite common in 
this locality. I am inclined to believe that the American Egret is not 
so rare a visitant to New York State as is popularly supposed.—Lanepon 
Gipson, Schenectady, N. Y. 


An Egret (Casmerodius egretta) on Long Island, N. Y.—At the 
mouth of Nissequogue River, near Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y., on 
July 22, 1921, I saw an Egret (Casmerodius egretta) flying out over the 
Sound and later the same day saw it alight in the marsh near by. The 
bird is sufficiently rare in that region to warrant recording this occurrence. 
—Artuur H. Washington, D. C. 


Aramus vociferus and Branta canadensis canadensis in Florida. 
On May 20, 1921, in company with H. H. Rast, the writer left Leesburg, 
Florida, in a motor boat, crossed Lake Griffin and descended the Ockla- 
waha River to the point where it empties into the St. Johns River. It 
required three days to make the trip. For the greater part of its length 
the river is bordered on both sides with a swamp often a mile or more in 
width. Formerly this region was noted for the large numbers of Limp- 
kins to be found here. Various local hunters with whom I talked spoke 
of killing twenty or thirty of these birds in a morning. Today the species 
exists only in greatly reduced numbers. Eleven were seen during our 
trip and another called for a time one morning near our camp. Some of 
the birds were so tame they might easily have been shot from the boat. 

Near Eureka, Marion County, on the morning of May 22, 1921, a flock 
of Canada Geese crossed the river. They were flying in characteristic 
formation and passed almost directly over us at an altitude of perhaps 
100 feet, rendering the identification beyond question. Some fishermen 
later reported having seen one on the river the previous day. Two points 
of interest are attached to this observation. First, the Canada Goose is 
not often found in Florida, and second, the date would appear to be an 
unusually late one for this migratory species.—T. PEarson, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Hudsonian Curlew and Golden Plover at Nantucket.—On May 
13, 1921, my son, Capt. George H. Mackay, Jr., R. A. F., saw fourteen 
Hudsonian Curlew (Numenius hudsonicus) resting in a large field on 
Brant Point, Nantucket, Mass. They were very tame. This is the 
earliest record that I am aware of. From my earliest recollection these 
birds have been coming to the island, gradually diminishing in numbers 
until only a small remnant now returns; say some thirty birds or so. I 
infer that those now recorded are the progeny. 

I have it on good authority that a gunuer shot six young “ pale-bellies”’, 
American Golden Plover (Pluvialis dominicus donvinicus) on Nantucket 
about the middle of September, 1920. There were eight in the flock.— 
Grorce H. Mackay, Nantucket, Mass. 


Occurrence of the Buff-breasted Sandpiper (Tryngites subrufi- 
collis) in Chicago Parks.—On April 27, 1921, it was my good fortune 
to observe a single individual of this species, in company with a pair of 
Spotted Sandpipers on the shore of the power boat harbor in Jackson Park. 

On August 23, 1921, I was exploring the reclaimed land at the extreme 
north end of Lincoln Park, a place which seems to be a sanctuary for 
migrating shore birds, when I was surprised to come upon this species 
again. This time there were two birds and they were feeding in a grassy 
plain a short distance from the shore. These birds have remained and 
at the present writing (September 11) they are still to be seen at the same 
place. Since my first observation of the birds there, I have had the pleas- 
ure of pointing them out to Mr. J. D. Watson and Mr. Edward R. Ford. 
—Gerorce Porter Lewis, 4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Piping Plover Breeding in New Jersey.—On June 18, 1921, in the 
central part of the New Jersey coast, I found a pair of Piping Plover 
(Charadrius melodus) wearing an anxious mien. I retired to the top of 
a nearby dune and lay down in the long grass, and after a few minutes I 
noticed that running about with the old Plover were three fuzzy bumble- 
bees on stilts. When I walked toward these downy chicks, they hid, 
but I caught one eventually, and it was about the cutest infant I have 
ever ‘held.’ No pinfeathers were visible. In scurrying over the beach 
before me, it held outspread its white, half-inch wings, like a running 
ostrich, only smaller. When caught, it was ever alert to escape, and 
would try to climb over my hands when I made of them a fence around 
it on the sand. One of its parents would run about with tail spread to 
the utmost and wings partly spread and quivering strongly, but if this 
was an attempt to play wounded and lure me away, it was not well done, 
for the bird kept at such a distance from me that I had to use my glass 
to observe clearly its attitude. 

Some distance away, I met another adult Piping Plover, but it did not 
act as though breeding. 
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Dr. Witmer Stone, in his ‘Birds of New Jersey’ (1908) calls this species 
‘4 rare migrant, if indeed it occurs at all in the State.” It may be that 
this occurrence indicates a coming return to our shore as a common breed- 
ing species, if unmolested. Let us give it a good chance, as it is a most 
charming little spirit of the sands.—Cuartes H. Rogers, Princeton 
Museum of Zoology, Princeton, N. J. 


_ Note on the Breeding of the Semipalmated Plover (Aegialitis 
semipalmata) in Nova Scotia.—In the October, 1920, number of ‘The 
Auk,’ on page 583, Mr. Harrison F. Lewis reports the finding of the eggs 
of the Semipalmated Plover and several pairs of this bird at Cook’s Beach, 
Yarmouth County, Nova Scotia, and called attention to the fact that the 
third edition of the ‘Check—List’ states that this bird breeds south only to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On page 597 of the same number of ‘The Auk’ 
I referred to my finding of the downy young of this plover at Seal Island 
off the southern point of Nova Scotia in July, 1920. In the same month 
on the shore of Barrington Bay near Coffinscroft, I found a Semipalmated 
Plover performing the wounded-bird act, show:ng it had young in the 
vicinity. On July 1, 1921, 1 found two pairs of this bird at Advocate, 
Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, whose actions pointed to their breed- 
ing at this place. It is evident, therefore, that the breeding range of the 
Semipalmated Plover includes Nova Scotia —Cuartes W. Townsenp, 
M.D., 98 Pickney St., Beston. 


An Unusual Dove’s Nest.—While in the little town of Worthington, a 
suburb of Columbus, Ohio, on May 20 and 21, I observed a Mourning 
Dove (Zenaidura macroura carolinensis) setting on a nest, built on the 
pipe leading from the gas ranze, and within three feet of the range, just be- 
low and inside the window. This nest was about the height of a man’s 
head, from the g.._>d. 

The original nest was built by a Robin early in the spring, when a rain 
storm blew itdown. It wasin rather an insecure place, being built on the 
top of a four-inch pipe, but the Robin immediately rebuilt the nest, and 
hatched out a brood of four. Immediately after hatching, the Dove 
took possession, and I was told by my friend, whom | was visiting, that 
she had been using it about ten days. This occurrence was rather unique 
to me. We often here see dove nests on the ground or very near it, but 
never ia situations on the side of a residence as this was.—PrTer A. BRAN- 
NON, Montgomery, Ala. 


The Turkey Vulture in Michigan.—Occasional specimens of the 
Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis) have been recorded 
throughout the State, though principally in the southern counties of the 
Lower Peninsula. Some have, however, been seen as far north as Delta 
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County, Upper Peninsula (‘Michigan Bird Life,’ W. B. Barrows, 1912, 
p. 255). 

While trout fishing at Lovells, Crawford County, on the north branch 
of the Au Sable River, on May 10, 1921, Mr. W. B. Mershon sawa Buzzard 
flying over at such close range that the crimson of the head and neck 
could readily be seen. This is a sufficiently northern portion of the State 
to make this record of interest.—RuTHvEN Deane, Chicago, 


Short-eared Owl Nesting at Elizabeth, N. J.—On May 14 the 
writer found on the salt maish near Elizabeth, N. J., a nest containing 
eight young Short-eared Owls (Asio flammeus). The birds showed con- 
siderable difference in size. Four had the eyes open and measured 434- 
5% inches in length as they squatted in the nest, and besides a coat of 
light cream or buff down they showed some feathering on the back with 
primary quills about an inch long. The other four measured 234- 
3 inches, the eyes were shut and they showed only the downy coat. The 
four larger young were on one side of the nest, the smaller ones on the 
other. 

The nest was at the edge of a scald or bare spot in a stretch of salt hay 
meadow. It was composed of but a handful or two of matted hay, in 
fact there seemed to be only a little more dead vegetat:on under the young 
birds than was to be found covering all the ground thereabouts. The 
place was foul with droppings and littered with feathers of various small 
birds but I found no pellets. 

Two adult owls were in the vicinity, one of which I flushed ten yards 
from the nest and the other directly from the nest. No difference in 
marking to distinguish sexes was noticeable. The first bird flushed strove 
vainly by imitating injury and distress to draw me away, these exhibitions 
including sheer drops or tumbles from the air and flutterings and cries 
with wings outspread while on the ground. When not thus engaged the 
bird maintained a position directly overhead facing the wind. The second 
adult, when flushed from the nest, joined the vigil overhead. A third, 
attracted by the cries, appeared in the vicinity, but did not approach 
closely. 

On my return on May 21 only four young, evidently the smaller ones 
of the previous week, remained in or near the nest. They had grown to 
a squatting length of about 5% inches. Three adults were again in evi- 
dence, two near at hand, the third appearing later at a distance. Return- 
ing on May 28 and June 4 the nest was empty except for one dead young 
owl and one large Pellet. One adult was flushed and its repeated simu- 
lations of injury indicated that the young were hiding in the grass nearby. 

That the eight young represented two broods seems probable, but the 
eggs might not have been hatched in the same nest. On May 4 and 5a 
heavy storm and an unusual tide flooded the greater part of this marsh. 
The spot where the young were found was not inundated and possibly 
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one or both broods, or young birds or as eggs, were carried from the 
flooded area by the parents to this haven of safety. This, of course, is 
mere conjecture. 

So far as I have been able to determine this is the first nesting of the 
Short-eared Owl definitely recorded from northern New Jersey.—CHARLES 
A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Arkansas Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis) in Maine.—Mrs. C. W. 
Alexander of Hallowell, Maine, wrote one of the members of the Stanton 
Bird Club of Lewiston, Maine, giving a description of a strange bird 
that she had seen, remarking that it looked like the picture of the Arkansas 
Kingbird. When I read in a recent ‘Auk’ of the appearance of this spe- 
cies in Massachusetts, I was able to help her identify the bird. 

Following is Mrs. Alexander’s account. ‘I got wonderful studies of the 
Arkansas Kingbird as it visited the yard of a friend on the next street 
and I saw it at close range several times, about four feet, through a window, 
and ten feet in the open. Head grey; back brownish grey, yellow feathers 
on rump but not conspicuous; wings brown, feathers edged with white 
making lines lengthwise on wing; tail dark brown, two outer feathers 
white; bill rather long, black or very dark, lower mandible reddish next 
to throat; throat very light gray almost white; breast buffy; belly de- 
cidedly yellow; feet and legs black. Length about nineinches. It changed 
plumage somewhat after its arrival. The olive tinge of the back became 
quite brown and the breast much duller. I could see with my glasses 
tiny fluffy grey feathers that obscured it and gave it a buffy appearance. 
It was tempted with all sorts of grain, raisins, apple, suet, and crumbs 
but the only food it was seen to take was the dried berries of the wood- 
bine which it took on the wing in true flycatcher fashion. It seemed to 
regurgitate, for as it sat on the clothes reel, its favorite perch, it would 
throw something out that I was unable to find in the snow. It was re- 
ported to me about one week before I saw it on November 12, 1920. I 
saw it the last time January 15, 1921. On the latter occasion sleet was 
frozen on its tail and back and it was so benumbed that apparently it did 
not notice me. It disappeared that day and never returned”.—CarrIE 
Etta Miter, Lewiston, Maine. 


Blue Jay Feeding on Pecans.—During the past fall and wiater, I 
have been very much interested in observing the Blue Jay (Cyanociita 
cristata florincola), feeding on pecans in the yard of my residence. Within 
the enclosure of my back yard, is a large pecan tree, on which remain dur- 
ing the winter, a few pecans hardly worth gathering on account of their 
size, which drop off the tree during the winter months, and which form 
food for the Blue Jays. 

Ihave often noted a Jay fly down into the yard, take a pecan in 
his claw, alight on the top of the fence, hold on to the fence with one 
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foot, with the pecan in the other, peck a hole in it, and where the meat 
cannot be pulled out, apparently suck it from the shell. This performance 
is often repeated until the bird secures a meal of these nut meats. We 
Jo not disturb them in this performance and apparently they frequent 
the premises for that purpose.—Prrer A. BRaNNoN, Montgomery, Ala. 


The Starling again at Cumberland, Maryland.—My friend and 
correspondent at Cumberland, Md., Mr. John A. Fulton, writes me that 
the Starlings again turned up in that city in February 28, 1921. They 
also followed the same tactics as last year, wheeling about the vine-cov- 
ered Episcopal church, with the apparent intention of settling down in 
the vines, but the English Sparrows lodging there promptly went at them 
again and again, until the Starlings withdrew and settled down in some 
trees nearby. This was repeated for several days.—G. E1rria, Oak Park, 
Tu. 


Evening Grosbeak Breeding in Michigan.—For a number of years 
I have had a flock of Evening Grosbeaks (20 to 60) feeding at my house 
every winter. About the end of May the last one would disappear and 
none would be seen again until they reappeared the latter part of October 
to again spend the winter. Last spring Dr. Christofferson, my associate 
in bird work, and myself heard rumors that a number of Evening Gros- 
beaks had summered during 1920 near Munising Junction, some 115 
miles west of the Soo, had been there all winter and were still there. 
The doctor visited the Junction June 1, 1921, and saw six of the Gro»- 
beaks. The station agent stated the Grosbeaks had been around all the 
previous winter and summer. The doctor arranged with the agent to 
keep track of the birds this summer and again visited the Junction, Sep- 
tember 4. He saw twenty, including a number of young birds and on 
September 9, eleven. The agent informed him he had kept track of the 
birds and they had been around all summer. 

Early in July we had reports that Evening Grosbeaks were vat Hulbert, 
some forty miles west of the Soo. July 17, 1921, the doctor and I visited 
that locality. We only had an hour between trains. We did not see 
any birds but were told by several people the Grosbeaks had been there 
that morning, were there almost daily and had been there all the previous 
winter. 

August 24, while at breakfast a male Evening Grosbeak came in to one 
of my feeding boxes. The next day there were three males, two females, 
and one young in immature plumage and hardly able to fly. August 
26 I saw two very young birds. There are ten or a dozen birds in the 
flock and they are still here September 10.—M. J. Macezn, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


Albinism in the Sharp-tailed Sparrow (Passerherbulus cauda- 
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cutus).—A series of fifteen specimens of this species taken by me since 
1900 and up to 1921 in the autumn and winter, and within 300 to 400 
yards of my house, show albinism varying from one or more white feathers 
in the tail or wings to beautifully mottled birds with white prevailing on 
the head and back; very few white feathers, however, are present on the 
under parts and, in most cases, are absent. 

All of these specimens, which are now in my collection, are spotted with 
blackish in the abdominal and ventral regions, the specimens showing 
the most white in the normal feathers have invariably the most black 
spots while in those that show only one or two white feathers in the tail or 
wings the spots of black are reduced to a minimum. Several specimens 
have the tail feathers and dorsal feathers greatly lengthened with an 
appendage-like feathering and which I have only found in this species. 

An albinistic Seaside Sparrow (Passerherbulus marilimus maritimus) 
taken by me on November 11, 1915, and at the same locality, has the 
black spotting confined to the sides, only, the abdominal and ventral re- 
gion being white and without any spotting as is invariably not the case 
of the Sharp-tailed Sparrows that show albinism. 

This strain of albinism in the Sharp-tailed Sparrow has held uninter- 
ruptedly year after year on this little realm, which embraces only a few 
acres of high land, to which large numbers of birds such as the Sharp- 
tailed, Acadian, Nelson’s, Seaside, and a few Macgillivany’s Seaside Spar- 
row repair at high water or principally at the advent of spring tides, 
and where I have seen in a single season no less than three albinistic Sharp- 
tailed Sparrows. 

Since 1900 I have taken about twenty-five Sharp-tailed Sparrows on 
this little piece of land, all of which showed albinism in a greater or lesser 
degree, and all taken exhibited the black spots on the abdomen. On 
February 12, 1918, I picked up a pure white mummified Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow on “Eagle Island,’”’ which is about two and a half miles from my 
house. This bird without doubt succumbed to the intensely cold weather 
that prevailed in January, and is the only perfect albino I have ever seen. 
—Artuur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


The English Sparrow and the Motor Vehicle.—In ‘The Auk’ for 
April, Dr. W. H. Bergtold has recorded an interesting chapter in the 
history of the English Sparrow, which might forecast a much to be de- 
sired reduction in the ranks of that pest. From the observations I have 
recently made in eastern Oregon, I am not at all sure that there is any 
real reduction. 

It is generally conceded that the empty grain cars have been the chief 
means of distributing this species, which has until late years confined its 
habitat to the cities or the more densely populated sections adjacent. 

So closely did the species adhere to the lines of the railways that many 
of us began to think that farming sections, of the west at least, might be 
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spared its visitation. If such ws the condition a few years ago it surely 
is not true today, as a trip through the sage brush sections of eastern 
Oregon will prove. 

Some ten years ago I noted an English Sparrow about ten miles south 
of Vale, Oregon. At the time this was so far from the usual range of the 
bird that I made note of the case. The species was very abundant in 
Vale, but none were seen even a mile from the streets. A year or two 
later they were to be found among the ranches, as far as Ironside, some 
fifty miles from Vale and half that distance from the railroads. Within 
two years they were abundant about every barn in the Ironside section, 
except where they were driven away by use of the shot gun. 

In late May, of this year, I drove by auto from Vale to San Diego, via 
Burns, Oregon. Burns is some 100 from the nearest railroad and the 
ranches between are few and widely scattered. English Sparrows were 
seen by thousands in Burns, and to get there they must have passed over 
many miles of sage brush and barren hills, where no human habitation 
offered food or shelter. Without doubt the species is becoming rapidly 
a resident of the ranch lands of Eastern Oregon. It would be interesting 
to learn to what extent it is abandoning the city for country life, whether 
the reduction in its ranks in Denver is due to fewer birds or merely a 
moving to the rural sections. The reasons given by Dr. Bergtold, for the 
decrease in the numbers in Denver, are very logical and, I think may be 
duplicated in most of our cities. How about the adjacent farms?—A. 
W. Antuony, Natural History Museum, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


Goldfinches and Purple Finches Wintering at Hatley, Stanstead 
County, Quebec.—For the second time in the past eleven years Gold- 
finches (Astragalinus tristis tristis) have again spent the winter here (1920- 
21), and Purple Finches (Carpodacus purpureus purpureus) have likewise 
done the same thing, this however being the first occasion of their doing 
so during the above period, the previous occasion of the Goldfinches being 
in 1915-16. It may not be generally known that the Purple Finch is 
much addicted to eating salt, which accounts for its almost constant 
appearance in my garden of late years, there being a small trough just 
outside the fence where my landlord keeps salt for his cattle. It had 
puzzled me for some time why the birds were so fond of this particular 
spot until I read in ‘Bird-Lore,’ Vol. XXII, 1920, p. 286, of House Finches 
(Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis) being addicted to this same habit, when 
the mystery was solved. It has also been recorded in the same magazine 
for March-April, 1921, pp. 90-91, how English Sparrows, Mourning 
Doves, Crows and some other common birds have been seen round a 
trough in a pasture apparently picking up grains of salt. Chickens are 
also said to eat it greedily —H. Mousey, Hailey, Que. 


Nonpareil (Passerina ciris) in Pennsylvania.—On May 16, 1921, 
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three miles due south of Mercersburg, Pa., on a country lane, I positively 
identified a male Nonpareil, in full plumage. The bird was first seen in 
a hedge of osage orange; thence it flew to a locust tree, where it was care- 
fully observed. It behaved and looked like a wild bird and not like one 
that had escaped from captivity. With the Painted Bunting I have been 
familiar since boyhood, when I used to know it well at my home on the 
South Carolina coast.—ARrcHIBALD RuTLepGE, Mercersburg, Pa. 


The Philadelphia Vireo (Vireosylva philadelphica) in the Province 
of Quebec.—At the conclusion of his interesting paper in the April 
‘Auk’ on the breeding of this species at Bergerville near Quebec, Mr. 
Harrison F. Lewis remarks that he has only been able to find two records 
of the bird’s occurrence in the Province, both of which date back many 
years ago. May I be allowed to draw the attention of Mr. Lewis as 
well as that of other readers to the fact that at least nine examples have 
been recorded by me at Hatley, during the past few years, one on August 
23, 1918, and eight during September and October, 1919. Out of these 
latter, two were obtained, one going to the Victoria Memorial Museum 
at Ottawa, the other still being in my possession, see ‘Auk’ Vol. XXXVI, 
1919, p. 486, and ‘Auk’, Vol. XX XVIII, 1921, p. 53. Last year (1920) 
I did not see a single example either during the spring or fall migration. 
It will be noticed that with one exception all the birds seen by me were 
in the fall of 1919, the year they bred at Bergerville-—H. Movstey, 
Hatley, Que. 


Golden-winged Warbler at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—On Septem- 
ber 4, 1921, at West Neebish, St. Mary’s River about twenty miles south- 
east of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, I saw a male Golden-winged Warbler 
(Vermivora chrysoptera), the first I have ever seen in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. I believe this to be the most northern recerd for this war- 
bler in Michigan, certainly for the eastern portion.—M. J. Maczsg, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Golden-winged Warbler in Kansas.—On May 2, 1921, I collected 
a female Golden-Winged Warbler (Vermivora chrysoptera). 1t was taken 
in tne lower trees of some dense woods along Wakarusa Creek, in Douglas 
County, Kansas. The specimen is preserved in the Kansas University 
Museum.—E. RaymMonp Hatt, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 


The Kentucky Warbler in Clarendon County, South Carolina.— 
Although the Kentucky Warbler (Oporornis formosa) is fairly common 
during the summer near Summerton, South Carolina, it was not until 
last year (1920) that I found evidence of its breeding. The earliest date 
that I have for its arrival in the spring is April 28, 1909, but I am unable 
to say how long it remains in the fall. 
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This warbler inhabits the heavily-timbered swamps. Its movements on 
the ground are quick and graceful and much resemble those of Swainson’s 
Warbler. It is a persistent singer and its song so closely resembles the 
“ter-whee” chant of the Carolina Wren that a novice could easily mistake 
it. 

On June 29, 1920, I was doing field work on the edge of a large swamp, 
two miles from my home. Among the oak and hickory trees that bor- 
dered the denser growth, a Kentucky Warbler was heard singing. He was 
among the lower branches of a poplar, about twenty feet up. A little 
further on the female was encountered: her nervousness and incessant 
chipping arousing my suspicions I watched her closely. She soon 
emerged from the grass with a worm and took it to an oak sprout, under 
which was a young bird, just able to fly. He had been only a short time 
out of the nest. 

During the present year I did not visit any swamps until May 17, 
when a male was heard singing. On May 27 in another swamp, a young 
bird was seen, which was unable to fly: I caught and examined him. 
In the meanwhile the female trailed over the leaves, feigning a broken 
wing, and came within a foot or two of me. The male kept some distance 
away. 

On June 10, 1921, a nest with four young was found. It was a quarter 
of a mile from the spot where I saw the young bird on May 27, and in the 
same swamp, near the stream which flowed through the swamp, I heard 
the loud, sharp clipping of formosa. Both birds had food in their bills. 
I retreated a short distance and quietly watched them. The female almost 
at once flew down to the base of a sapling and came up empty handed, 
so to speak. The male, more suspicious, perched on a low branch, twist- 
ing about and chipping. Not until the female came again with food did 
he muster courage to drop to the nest. 

This nest was set flatly on the damp ground, at the base of a little sweet 
gum bush, and no attempt was made to conceal it; built of leaves with 
the stems pointing outward; lined with pine needles and black, hairlike 
fibers. The eyes of the young birds were just opening. This nest I now 
have in my collection. 

Little seems to be known of this bird in South Carolina though it has 
been recorded as nesting in the counties of Greenville, Pickens, and Aiken. 
Mr. A. T. Wayne, the well-known authority, who resides at Mt. Pleasant, 
South Carolina, informs me that the Kentucky Warbler does not breed 
anywhere on the coast of the State. It is an uncommon bird in spring, he 
says, and most of his records are fall ones. 

In view of the fact that all of my records were made in a limited area, 
this bird should prove to be, upon further search, a plentiful species as 
well as a common breeder.—E. von 8. Dineaie, Summerton, S. C. 


Mockingbird and Catbird Wintering at Cumberland, Maryland. 
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—Mr. John A. Fulton of Cumberland, a very capable observer, writes me 
that on January 23, 1921, he heard and saw a Catbird in a thicket near 
the city, and that a Mockingbird wintered in the shrubbery around a 
residence in “‘The Dingle,” an outlying residence district of the city.— 
G. Errria, Oak Park, Ill. 


Early Spring Records at Hatley, Stanstead County, Que.—I sup- 
pose the very early and abnormal spring of 1921 has been the means of 
creating innumerable ornithological, as well as entomological and botan- 
ical records. Most of the early wild flowers are at least a fortnight in 
advance of previous years, and amongst the birds the following are ahead 
of any previous records during the past eleven years, viz.: Bittern (13 
days), Wilson’s Snipe (14), Red-shouldered Hawk (10), Belted King- 
fisher (5), Ruby-throated Hummingbird (7), Rusty Blackbird (12), White- 
throated Sparrow (6), Cliff Swallow (8), Black and White Warbler (4), 
Black-throated Blue Warbler (2), Ruby-crowned Kinglet (6), Bluebird 
(8). At the time of writing (May 14) the real warbler wave has not yet 
set in, the only species present being males of the Black and White, Black- 
throated Blue, Myrtle, and Black-throated Green.—H. Movs ey, Hatley, 


Que 


Unusual Winter Occurrences at Chicago.—The last unusually 
mild winter (1920-21) had some curious effects on the movements of 
several species of birds. There was an invasion of the Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker (Picoides arcticus) if the seeing and reporting of about fif- 
teen specimeus may be so termed. They appeared in October, despite 
the warmth of this month, and were seen in many places in and about 
the city. I saw three in one day at Millers, Indiana, in the dunes, on 
November 26, 1920. The previous winters we had the Bohemian Wax- 
wing, the Evening Grosbeak, both in numbers, the Pine Grosbeak, the 
Crossbills, and the Redpolls, and now the Three-toed Woodpecker. We 
must be getting an arctic reputation among the birds up north. 

A belated Lincoln’s Sparrow was secured by Mr. 8. 8. Gregory at Beach 
near Waukegan, on December 26, 1920. 

At the same place a Black-crowned Night Heron in immature plumage 
was shot on January 4, 1921. 

Harris’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula) seems to be shifting its migra- 
tion routes farther east, at least it is seen more often of late. Mr. H. L. 
Stoddard saw one in Jackson Park in September, and took several in the 
Sand Dunes, Lake County, Indiana. 

A shifting of breeding range northward, probably owing to the mild- 
ness of the winter, seems to have occurred in the case of the Tufted Tit- 
mouse, at River Forest. About eight of them came into Thatcher’s 
Woods there, during the winter, and in April were seen inspecting holes 
in the trees. 
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On May 11, 1921, a Red-bellied Woodpecker (Centurus carolinus) was 
seen in the same wood and was noted by several observers for about a 
week. This and one last year, seen at Addison, are the only ones I ever 
observed here. 

A Mockingbird (Mimus p. polyglottos) stayed about my house all day 
on May 21, 1921. Several more were reported at the same time from the 
neighborhood. This is the second one I have seen during my twelve 
years’ residence in northern Illinois.—G. E1rrria, Oak Park, Ill. 


Additional Notes on Arkansas Birds.—Since writing my paper on 
the ‘Birds of South-eastern Arkansas’ (Auk, July, 1921), I spent two 
weeks-—September 24 to October 8, 1920, at Chicot, Chicot County, 
and while there cbserved several species not listed before which it might 
be well to mention here. Chicot is the southeasternmost county of Ar- 
kansas and the character of the country is similar to that of Deshea and 
Drew Counties. At this season the cotton was being picked and ginned 
and during the first week of my stay the temperature ranged around 100° 
F. to 110° F. 

The Mockingbirds were ever the persistent singers even during the noon- 
tide, under this blazing sun, and the Carolina Wrens sang in spite of the 
heat. On October 3 the weather turned cool and from then on ‘was de- 
lightful. 

Migrating warblers thronged the cypresses along the Bayou Mason. 
I listed the Tennessee Warbler (one im. collected September 26); Black 
and White Warbler (one collected September 25); Redstart (one collected 
September 26); Magnolia Warbler (one im. collected September 26); 
Blackburnian Warbler (October 4); and Black-throated Green Warbler 
(October 4). 

Turkey Buzzards and Black Vultures were abundant and Red-shouldered 
Hawks were common. The Barred Owl, Great Horned Owl, and Screech 
Owl were heard calling. One Black-crowned Night Heron was heard; 
the Green Heron was seen along the Bayou Mason and one small white 
heron which I failed to identify. I was told of a swamp west of Chicot, 
along the Bayou Bartholomew where more White Herons or “cranes’”’— 
some with plumes and some without plumes—are said to nest than at 
any other point north of Louisiana. I was really surprised at not seeing 
numbers of White Herons during my stay but one of our men who had 
spent the whole year in this section told me that he never saw one although 
he is familiar with these birds in Florida. 

The Bald Eagle is said to have nested recently near Lake Chicot. The 
Anhinga is said to spend the winter on Grand Lake and the White Pelican 
has been seen there. 

Catbirds were common during my stay and numbers of Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos were seen. Crows were fairly common; several Kingbirds and 
Acadian Flycatchers were noted; also the Wood Thrush and Bluebird 
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were about in numbers but the Robin was conspicuous by its total ab- 
sence. —CHRESWELL J. Hunt, 5847 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Early Bird Banding.—It may be of interest even at this late date to 
know that at Carberry, Man., in Dec., 1882, and Jan. and Feb., 1883, I 
marked a dozen or more Snowbirds with a black spot of printer’s ink on 
the breast and let them go. Hoping to find out whether the species was 
continually migrant in the winter, or whether the same individuals stayed 
about our barnvey1 throughout the blizzard time. As I never saw any 
of them again :ppose they kept moving on. 

On May 21, lk ‘, at Carberry, Manitoba, I caught a male Sparrow Hawk 
and let it go with a microscopic locket on its neck, in which was a note 
asking the finder to communicate with me. On July 8 I similarly tagged 
a young Robin. I wonder if any reader chanced to run across one of 
these.—Ernest THomMpson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Chapman on Bird Life in the Urubamba Valley, Peru.'—The basis 
of the present paper is a collection of birds made by Edmund Heller 
as naturalist of the expedition of Yale University and the National Geo- 
graphic Society under the direction of Prof. Hiram Bingham, supplemented 
by a collection made by Dr. Chapman and Mr. Geo. K. Cherrie, July 1- 
24, 1916, and material obtained later for the American Museum by Harry 
Watkins. 

Dr. Chapman’s short visit to the region was made as a side trip on a 
more extended tour of South America, for the purpose of gaining a personal 
knowledge of the region visited by Heller, whose collection he had been 
asked to describe. His report, he states, is primarily a contribution to 
a biological survey of the Andean system, more especially a comparative 
study of the origin of the bird life of the Temperate and Puna Zones, 
being thus a continuation of the investigation so ably begun in his well 
known ‘Distribution of Bird Life in Colombia.’ His conclusions are 
that the Tropical, Subtropical and Temperate Zones of the Urubamba 
district are essentially the same as the corresponding zones in Colombia, 
and inhabited by much the same species, but that the Puna (Paramo) Zone 


} The Distribution of Bird Life in the Urubamba Valley of Peru—-A Report 
on the Birds Collected by the Yale University-National Geographic Society’s 
Expeditions. By Frank M. Chapman of the American Museum of Natural 
on Bulletin 117, U. 8. Nat. Museum, Washington, 1921, pp. 1-138; 
pil. 1-9. 
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of Perubeing much more extensive and much closerto the Patagonian sea 
level fauna from which its fauna is derived presents a marked differ- 
ence in character. 

Interesting lists of species of the several zones have been prepared 
showing the distribution of both genera and species. From these we see 
that 57 per cent of the species of the Puna Zone are endemic as compared 
with 80 per cent of those of the Temperate Zone. The difference, as Dr. 
Chapman points out, is probably due to the greater differentiation in the 
life of the latter Zone, which was evidently derived from the Tropical 
Zone and has probably passed through a Subtropical stage, whereas the 
life of the Puna Zone is but slightly differentiated from the South Tem- 
perate of Patagonia. 

The introductory pages contain also full descriptions of the various 
localities visited with excelleni illustrations from photographs. 

The list includes all species reported from the Urubamba Valley, 380 
in number, with annotations on those represented in the collectionsstudied 
by the author. Thirteen new speciesand subspecies obtained by the expe- 
ditions have already been described by Dr. Chapman and in the present 
paper he proposes three others Aratinga mitrata alticola (p. 62), Siptornis 
modesta proxima (p. 83), and Ochthoeca lessoni tectricialis (p. 88). 

The paper forms another valuable contribution to Neotropical orni- 
thology the problems of which are being rapidly elucidated by Dr. Chap- 
man’s researches. In closing our review we cannot refrain from quoting 
a paragraph which reflects so admirably upon the present day craze for 
new genera and the desire of many writers, who know nothing about the 
questions involved to be “up to the minute” in their nomenclature! 
Dr. Chapman says: “Generic subdivision in ornithology nowadays is so 
unstandardized and in many cases is so largely a matter of opinion, that 
it seems unwise to change long-established terms until opportunity has 
been afforded to weight the evidence on which the new or revived genera 
in question are recognized.”—W. 8. 


Wollaston’s ‘Life of Alfred Newton.’'—To the average ornithologist 
the name of Newton is at once associated with the ‘Dictionary of Birds’ 
and those who make use of this work as they should, cannot but be im- 
pressed not only by the profound knowledge of birds and their literature, 
which the author possessed, but by his mastery of the English language, 
which enabled him to embody such a wealth of information in such a 
relatively small space. Newton is also known through his ‘Ootheca 
Wolleyana’, another masterly piece of Engiish composition and reservoir 


1A Life of Alfred Newton, Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 1866-1907. By A. F. R. Wollaston, with a Preface by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, O. M., with illustrations. London, John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
W. 1921, pp. i-xiv.+1-132. Price 18 shillings. 
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of information on the breeding of Palaearctic birds, published as a mem- 
orial to his friend and colleague, John Wooley, and also as a contribution 
to the study of birds’ eggs, a branch of ornithology to which a large part 
of Newton’s life had been devoted. 

To British ornithologists Newton’s name will ever be associated with 
the B. O. U. of which he was one of the founders—if not the founder since 
the original meeting was held in his rooms at Cambridge. 

It is fitting that a man of Newton’s eminence in his chosen field should 
be properly memorialized and the recent volume by one of his former 
students, Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, places on record, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the main events of his life and gives a clear idea of his character and 
personality. In style the biography is perhaps not all that we might de- 
sire, since the subject matter seems to be rather carelessly thrown to- 
gether and lacks continuity, so that the charm that many biographies 
possess in their well sustained narrative is to some extent lost. This is 
due in large measure to the long delay and interruptions in preparing the 
volume, to which the author was compelled to submit through force of 
circumstances, and to the final necessity of cutting down his manuscript 
to about one half of its original length. 

Alfred Newton, we learn, was born on June 11, 1829, the son of a Nor- 
folk squire, and was educated at Cambridge University, where in after 
years he became Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. He 
obtained a travelling scholarship at the University which enabled him 
to gratify his great ambition to travel in Lapland and Iceland to investi- 
gate the breeding habits of the birds of these northern countries, while 
later he visited the West Indies and the United States, in pursuit of bird 
lore and birds’ eggs. In early life he suffered an accident which left him 
lame and this led latertoanother mishap which aggravated his affliction, 
but in spite of all he continued his active life bearing with remarkable 
fortitude the great handicap that had been placed upon him. He had 
the qualifications of a great explorer and had it not been for his affliction 
would undoubtedly have made a name for himself in this field. 

Between Newton and his brother Edward there existed the deepest af- 
fection which stands forth as one of the beautiful features of his life. 
Their interests were largely identical and when separated they wrote to 
one another every day, or by ever mail when one of them happened to 
be out of the country. : 

Newton’s conservatism is evident in everything connected with his 
life—his views upon most subjects, his personal habits, attire, etc., but 
curiously enough we find him among the first to adopt the ideas of Dar- 
win and Wallace on evolution and one of their staunch supporters in the 
stormy discussions which rent the British Association in the early sixties. 

Newton was dearly loved by those who cameinto personal contact with 
him at Cambridge and his kindliness to young ornithologists extended 
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far beyond the confines of the University town, or even the boundaries 
of Great Britain, as the present writer can testify. 
Sir Archibald Geike in a preface to Mr. Wollaston’s biography sums up 
F Newton’s character as follows: “His perennial bonhommie, his youthful 
| enthusiasms maintained up to the last, his inexhaustible fund of anecdote 
and reminiscence, his unfailing good humor, his love of work, and his 
b generous co-operation in the doings of every fellow-worker who needed 
his help, together with the amusing predicaments in which his conversa- 
Mi tion sometimes placed him combined to make a rare and delightful per- 
i i sonality;” and the author closing his personal estimate of the man says: 
ih “When once you were a friend of Newton’s you were always his friend. 
hil He was possessed of the old-fashioned courtesy of manner, and a certain 
i leisureliness of habit, which made a visitor feel that he was not trespassing 
| upon the time of his host. Both in appearance and in character he had 
a the finest attributes of the old race of English country gentleman, to 
Wy which by birth he belonged.” 
-§ ; Newton’s name and influence are indelibly impressed upon the history 
4 it of ornithology and present day students of his favorite science will do 
; | well to read carefully the volume which Mr. Wollaston has brought to- 
: gether as they are bound to gain inspiration from the history of the life 
that is there set forth.—W. S. 


Stresemann, on the Woodpeckers of Sumatra.'—The various 
Sumatran species are considered in relation to the forms inhabiting Ma- 
laca, Java, and Borneo, etc., and the applicability of Steere’s law is dis- 
cussed. Under each species are paragraphs dealing with distribution 
biology and differentiation into races; then under the Sumatran race of 
the species are discussed, its characters; sexual differences; plumage of 
f the young; distribution; biology; and observations. 

The following new formsare described Picus vittatus limitans, (p. 74), East 
Xangean; Collolophus miniatus dayok (p. 82), West Borneo; and Dino- 
pium javanense palmarum (p. 93) Sumatra. 

At the close of the paper there isasummary of the author’s detailed 
study, under the following headings: zoogeographic consideration, geo- 
graphic variation in color, ontogeny of coloration and sexual dimorphism, 
molt and number of eggs. The paper is admirably planned and data 
of much interest and importance are presented.—W. 8S. 


ia ie ’ Rothschild, on Birds of Yunnan.*—A collection made by George 
Forrest for Col. Stephenson Clarke, contains representations of 278 of 


' 1 Die Spechte der Insel Sumatra. Eine monographische Studie. von Dr. E. 

Stresemann. Archiv. f, Naturg., 87, abt. A., Heft 7. June, 1921, pp. 64-120. 

2 On a collection of Birds from West-central and North-western Yunnan. By 
Lord Rothschild, Novit. Zool., XXVIII, May, 1921, pp. 14-67. 
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the 496 species of birds known from Yunnan. Twenty forms are here 
described as new, a few of them being from other localities or other col- 
lections.—W. 8. 


Hartert on the Birds of Capt. Buchanan’s Expedition to Air.'— 

The collection here described is of absorbing interest as not asingle speci- 
men had previously been collected in this mountainous region of the 
central Sahara. They prove that the bird fauna of the region is tropical 
and it is now possible to fix the boundary between the palaearctic and 
tropical African fauna at approximately the 20th degree of north latitude. 
In discussing this question Dr. Hartert points out the fact that the origin 
of a species has nothing to do with its value in determining geographic 
relationships of faunas, where its present day distribution is the important 
point. This has been misunderstood by more than one writer. 

The author contributes a most interesting preface referring to his 
early realization of the importance of exploring the Air district and the 
long delay in its accomplishment. Then follows a well annotated list of 
the 167 species and subspecies obtained by = Buchanan’s expedition, 
13 of which are described as new. 

A number of excellent illustrations give one a out idea of the appear- 
ance of this interesting region.—W. S. 


McGregor on Birds of Panay.*—Mr. McGregor in this paper describes 
a trip to Antique Provence on the western side of the island of Panay, 
P. I., undertaken in 1918. Eighty-eight species were seen or secured, of 
which eighteen seem to be new to the island. There are numerous anno- 
tatioas of interest regarding the habits or relationship of the species.— 
W. 8. 


Murphy on the Seacoast of Peru.*—Dr. Murphy’s sixth paper on 
his Peruvian expedition treats of a visit to the island of San Gallan. It is 
graphically written and is particularly interesting to the ornithologist, 
on account of the references to the Condor and the numerous illustrations 
of this noble bird in flight as caught by the camera.—W. S. 


1 The Birds Collected by Capt. Angus Buchanan during his Journey from Kano 
to Air or Asben. By Dr. Ernst Hartert. Novit. Zool. XXVIII, May, 1921, 
pp. 78-141. 

2 Birds of Antique Province, Panay, Philippine Islands. By Richard C. Me- 
Gregor. The Philippine Journal of Science, 18, No. 5, May, 1921. 

§ The Seacoast and Islands of Peru. By Robert Cushman Murphy. VI. San 
Gallan. The Brooklyn Museum Quarterly. July, 1921, pv, 91-105. 
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Over and Thoms on the Birds of South Dakota.'—This well printed 
bulletin consists of two parts the first dealing with “Bird Study” and the 
second consisting of a list of the birds of the state with brief descriptions, 
while there are numerous excellent illustrations of birds and nests, from 
photographs from life. 

Part I, contains brief and for the most part reliable data on various phases 
of economic ornithology, protective coloration, molt, and migration cover- 
ing such questions as are likely to occur to the beginner. The explanation 
of seasonal changes of plumage on the grounds of protective coloration 
however does not seem satisfactory and the intimation that the male 
Goldfinch changes color in spring without a molt is contrary to the evi- 
dence furnished us by almost every museum collection. The list includes 
322 species and subspecies and seems to have been carefully compiled, 
while doubtful specimens have been determined by the U. S. Biological 
Survey. The authors are to be congratulated upon their work which 
cannot help but fill a widely felt want and wiil lead many a would-be bird 
student to a better knowledge of ornithology. 

It is regrettable that such an excellent bulletin should be marred by 
such a carelessly prepared bibliography. There is no uniformity in the 
citation of the papers and books, and from the information given it would 
be absolutely impossible to find many of them. “U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey,” and “State Game and Fish Com. Minneapolis” are not very defin- 
ite references for one seeking certain publications.—W. 8. 


Dwight and Griscom on Atlapetes gutturalis.*—A careful study of 
much fresh material from Central America shows that five races of Atla- 
petes gutturalis are recognizable, three of which are here named for the 
first time: A. g. parvirostris (p. 3) from the Highlands of Costa Rica; A. 
g. fuscipygius (p. 3) from north central Nicaragua and A. g. griseipectus 
from Central Guatemala. The authors call attention to the fact that in 
old skins of this species, the color turns brown as in certain others already 
referred to by Dr. Chapman, so that they are useless for subspecific com- 


parison.—W. 8. 
Witherby’s ‘Handbook of British Birds.’*—The eleventh part of Mr. 


Witherby’s book completes the raptores, and covers the storks, ibises, 
herons, swans and geese. There is an excellent colored plate of the bills 


1 Birds of South Dakota. By William H. Over and Craig 8S. Thoms. Bulletin 
9. South Dakota Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey. Series XXI, No. 9. March 
1921. Bulletin Univ. of South Dakota. pp. 1-142. Many half-tones and 
colored frontispiece of Meadowlark. 

2A Revision of Atlapetes gutturalis with Descriptions of Three New Races. By 
Jonathan Dwight and Ludiow Griscom, American Museum Novitates. No. 16, 
pp. 1-4, Sept. 9, 1921. 

_* A Practical Handbook of British Birds. Edited by H. F. Witherby Part XI. 
pp. 177-256. July 18, 1921. Price 4s. 6d. net per Part. 
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of the last two groups, and the usual pertinent text figures, including inter- 
esting diagrammatic sketches of the vultures in flight as viewed from 
below. While the nomenclature is in the main in accord with that of 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ we notice that the egrets are all referred to 
Egretia and the swans to Cygnus, a treatment which we would heartily 
endorse. The snow geese are united with Anser, with perhaps less warrant, 
and the validity of Anser albifrons gambeli and Brania bernicla glaucogaster 
are questioned.—W. S. 


California Hawks: How to identify them.'—This is a commendable 
attempt by Dr. H. C. Bryant to make possible the field identification of 
hawks by the average citizen. One key is given which is based on mode 
of flight, habits and general appearance, illustrated by outlines of flying 
birds of the four principal groups of hawks, and another, taking into ac- 
count size and general coloration. The habits and economic value of 
hawks are concisely discussed with a modicum of illustration from Cali- 
fornia instances. The page of bibliography given will enable those so 
desiring to pursue the subject further. It is to be hoped that wide dis- 
tribution of separates of this paper can be secured, and similar publica- 
tions are much needed in all States. The general antipathy to hawks 
seems almost ineradicable, witness the fact that today bounties on these 
birds are specifically authorized in five of the States of the Union and may 
be paid in as many more.* Under the circumstances the more truth 
disseminated about these birds, the better.—W. L. M. 


The Ornithological Journals. 


Bird-Lore. XXIII, No. 4. July-August, 1921. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat and the Cowbird. By Wilbur F. Smith.— 
Describes a nest in which two young Cowbirds were raised by a pair of 
Chats. Usually Chats are supposed to desert a nest if a Cowbird’s egg 
is deposited in it. The author voices the general condemnation of the 
Cowbird. Its peculiar parasitism is however one of the provisions of 
nature and why mankind should be expected to interfere in such cases 
is not quite clear. It would seem to be quite as cruel to kill a young 
Cowbird as a young Warbler or Sparrow. 

The Mockingbird of the Arnold Arboretum. By C. H. Early.—Carries 
the history of this notable bird so fully described by the late Horace W. 
Wright (Auk, July, 1921) on for another year. P 

The Bird Bath in Molting Time. By Craig 8. Thoms.—Considers an 


- abundance of water a necessity at this time in the bird’s life. A number 


of interesting photographs are presented. 


1 Calif. Fish and Game, Vol. 7, No. 3, July, 1921, pp. 133-147, figs. 42-49. 
2 colored plates, 
? See Farmers’ Bull. 1238, Sept., 1921. 
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The Cowbird: A Parasite. By Harry E. Elder.—A valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the species and another call to upset nature’s 
balance and destroy him. 


The migration and plumage papers deal with the Grackles. 


The Condor. XXIII, No. 4. July-August, 1921. 

The Storage of Acorns by the California Woodpecker. By Henry W. 
Henshaw.—An interesting supplement to Prof. Ritter’s paper in the 
January-February issue while the similar habit in the Red-head is also 
discussed. 

The Storage of Almonds by the California Woodpecker. By Claude 
Gignoux.—A further contribution to the same subject. 

The Flock Behavior of the Coast Bush-Tit. By R. C. Miller. 

Genera and Species. By Richard C. McGregor.—Endorses views of 
W. Stone in ‘Science.’ 

A Synopsis of California’s Fossil Birds. By Loye Miller. 


The Oologist. XXXVIII, No. 7. July 1, 1921. 

Along the Mason and Dixon Line. By Gerard A. Abbott.—Breeding 
Birds about Louisville, Ky. The nesting of the Mourning Warbler in 
this Carolinian locality described in some detail must surely be based 
upon a misidentification of the nest. The bird, a notably late migrant, 
could easily have been present where some other species was nesting. 

Carqunez Straits, California, Notes. By E. A. Stoner. 

Notes on Birds Observed in Lowndes Co., Ala. By P. A. Brannon. 


The Ibis. (II Series.) III, No. 3. July, 1921. 

Field Notes on the Birds of Lower Egypt. By W. Raw. (continued) 

First Impressions of Tunisia and Algeria. By D. A. Bannerman— 
One of those admirable narrative accounts of the country and its bird 
life which mean so much more to the reader than the ordinary “anno- 
tated list.”’ 

Notes on the Birds of Alderney. By W. R. Thompson. 

Notes on Birds in South Russia. .By J. N. Kennedy. 

On the Correct Name of D’Aubenton’s. “Manucode a Bouquets.” By 
Lord Rothschild.—Diphyllodes magnifica (Pennant), 1781, is correct. 

Results of a Study of Bird Migration by the Marking Method. By A. 
Landsborough Thomson.—An account of the results of the Aberdeen 
University Bird Migration Inquiry which began in 1909, with a detailed 
analysis of the records of nine species and shorter reports on a number of 
others. There is also included an historical survey of bird-marking. 

Some Thoughts on Subspecies and Evolution. By Col. R. Meinertz- 
hagen.—An excellent explanation of the origin and nature of subspecies. 
The author believes that intergradation (i. e. geographic) is not necessary 
to constitute a form or subspecies since certain island birds are “obviously” 
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only geographic races (i. e. subspecies). It might be added that it is to 
cover just such cases that Americans, at least, admit intergradation by 
overlapping of characters. He also believes that subspecies are produced 
by the effect of environment and will when isolated eventually become 
species. He cites in his discussion Beebe’s experiments with doves to 
show the instability of subspecific color characters but overlooks Prof. 
Sumner’s experiments with Peromyscus pointing to the permanency of 
such characters in these mice, a point that would have strengthened his 
position. In all of his conclusions we heartily agree. 

There are obituary notices of Col. H. Wardlaw Ramsay, H. M. Upshur 
and John Burroughs. 

Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. CCLXI July 5, 1921 

A number of new forms of African birds and one from Burma are de- 
scribed. 

Lord Rothschild describes a new Bird of Paradise, Paradisaea apoda 
subintermedia (p. 138) exact range nct known, making seven races of the 
species apoda as he understands them. Dr. Percy R. Lowe, describes 
Oceanites gracilis galapagoensis (p. 140), from Charles Island, Galapagoes 
and Puffinus puffinus mauritanicus (p. 140), from Algeria. 

An account of the ninth oological dinner is appended. 

British Birds. XV, No. 2. July 1, 1921. 

A Ringed Plover’s “Nests.” By T. Leslie Smith—Remarkable pho- 
tographs of the bird dogging a new nest and rolling the eggs into it when 
the drifting sand has covered the original nest. 

Diving Ducks. Some Notes on their Habits and Courtship. By 
Charles E. Alford.—Interesting observations in western Canada. 

Manx Ornithological Notes, 1920. By P. G. Ralfe. 

British Birds. XV, No. 3. August 1, 1921. 

Notes on the Little Tern and-Young. By J. N. Douglas Smith.—An 
illustrated account of the breeding habits of the species. 

British Birds. XV, No. 4. September 1, 1921. 

Some Breeding Habits of the Sparrow Hawk. III. By J. Howen. 

Varieties of the Common Gannet. By Henry Balfour.—An albino and 
one with black eyes. 

The Avicultural Magazine. XII, No. 8. August, 1921. 

Birds in the Park at Cleres. By J. Delacour. 

Both this and the July issue contain many notes on various birds in 
captivity, including Hapaloderma narina, Spizivus canifrons, Sturnia 
nemoricola, Tarsiger stellatus, etc. 

The Emu. XXI, Part I. July, 1921. 

Notes on Two New Birds. By A. H. Chisholm.—Atrichornis and 
Pachycephala olivacea macphersonianus. 

The Satin Power Bird—Some Observations. By E. Nubling.—De- 
scription and photographs of the bower. 
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The Genus Climacteris. By F. E. Howe.—Critical review of the species 
and subspecies with notes on their habits, etc. 

A South Coastal Selborne. By H. V. Edwards.—An area of four miles 
square under observation for six years yields 162 species. This is con- 
sidered a rather large number for so small a tract but it could be exceeded 
at almost any locality in the eastern United States. 

Variations in the Biack-backed Magpie (Gymnorhina tibicen). By C. 
F. Coie. 

There is also a note on the actions of the Mallee Fowl in captivity. A 
temperature of 85 to 96 was found to be necessary to hatch the eggs in 
the mound. 

Another note is accompanied by a photograph showing a tree toad 
devouring a small bird. 

‘The Emu’ with this issue takes on a new “plumage” appearing in a 
pale blue-green cover ornamented with a half-tone of the bird whose name 
it bears. 

The South Australian Ornithologist. VI, Part 3. July 1, 1921. 

Contains numerous local notes and the proceedings of the South Aus- 
tralian Ornithological Society. 

The Austral Avian Record. IV, No. 6. August 1, 1921. 

Additions and Corrections to my List of the Birds of Australia, 1913, 
and Check-List Part 1, 1920. By G. M. Mathews.—Contains several 
new names. 

Notes of Interest. By G. M. Mathews and Tom Iredale.—Discusses 
numerous neglected works and suggests a number of apparently necessary 
changes in nomenclature. Some North American birds are affected as, 
Larus leucopterus which becomes L. glaucoides Mayer, and L. franklini 
which becomes L. pipixcan Wagler. 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. Vol. 13, No. 146. June 7, 1921. 

Contribution to a Study of the Mediterranean Forms of the Peregrine 
Falcon. By L. Lowanden. [In French.] 

Dr. Millet Horsan’s guide to the commoner birds of Africa is continued. 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. Vol. 13, No. 147. July 7, 1921. 

The Ornithological Society of France. By A. Menegaux.—Founded 
May 29, 1921, with 120 members, Dr. Menegaux being the president 
and J. Rapine the secretary. 

Birds of the Gulf of Mamara and the environs of Rabat. By F. R. C. 
Jourdain. 

L’Oiseau. II, No. 6, June, 1921. [In French.[ 

Apoplexy and Diarrhoea in Birds. By A. Decoux. 

L’Oiseau. II, No.8. Aug., 1921. 

Breeding in Captivity of the Hemipode Turnix tanki. By D. Seth 
Smith. 

A Small Collection of Birds of Chile. By A. Fellay. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tur admirable work being done by the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies is familiar, in a general way, to most of the members of the 
A. O. U., but the work is today so varied and far reaching that much of 
it is not fully appreciated. One of the most important features of the 
Association’s activity is the educational work accomplished through the 
Junior Audubon Classes. 

Eleven years ago Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, now president of the Asso- 
ciation, conceived the idea of organizing children into “ Audubon” Classes 
on a large scale, and supplying them material, double the value of what their 
fees would amount to. He induced Mrs. Russel Sage to give $5,000 a 
year for three years in order that the plan might be tried out. Later 
others were interested, especially one anonymous contributor who for 
many years past has provided $20,000 annually for carrying on the work. 
The Clubs or classes are organized chiefly in the schools and each teacher 
who succeeds in forming a club of twenty-five or more receives a free 
subscription to ‘Bird-Lore’ for one year. 

In exchange for a ten cent fee each child receives a series of Educational 
Leafiets with colored pictures of birds, and an Audubon button. The 
children are taught that all useful wild birds and their nests and eggs 
should be protected. They are taught also to make bird-boxes in the 
schools and erect them for the use of hole-nesting birds. In this way 
there have been built and erected, as many as 175,000 bird boxes in one 
year. Entertainments, consisting of songs, plays, and recitations about 
birds, are given by hundreds of Junior Audubon Classes throughout the 
country. In the winter the children are taught to feed the birds by tying 
suet to the limbs of trees and scattering crumbs, seeds and broken grain 
where the birds can get them. The extent of the children’s activities 
depends only upon the interest and resourcefulness of the teachers head- 
ing the clubs. 

Since the work began eleven years ago 66,709 Junior Clubs have been 
formed, with a total membership of 1,676,743, while during the year 
which closed June 1, 1921, 5,851 clubs were enrolled with 229,787 children 
as members. These Clubs were organized in every State in the Union 
and many of the Provinces of Canada. Unfortunately the funds at the 
disposal of the Association were not sufficient to furnish material for all 
applicants and during the past two years the fees of many thousands of 
disappointed children have had to be returned. Within the past few 
weeks matters have taken a turn which will make it possible during the 
coming year to have material sufficient to supply at least 300,000 chil- 
dren. This is due to an increased number of subscribers to the under- 
taking and to a descrease in the cost of paper. 
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Many of the State Audubon Societies and local Bird Clubs give this 
work their hearty support. Some have contributed financially and some 
send representatives into the schools to assist in carrying on the work of 
instruction, which is also done by the regular agents of the Association. 
During the past year Mrs. Mary 8. Sage, field agent for Long Island, 
worked in more than 100 communities, giving in all, 206 lectures to audi- 
ences aggregating more than 20,000, while Messrs. Forbush and Packard 
and Dr. Eugene Swope rendered similar service. 

The public press during the past year has contained hundreds of notices 
of the organization and acitvities of these Junior Clubs. This elementary 
instruction in bird-study besides educating the coming generation in the 
principles of conservation, constitutes probably the most extensive 
scheme for developing an interest in natural history among the children, 
that has ever been attempted in any country. 

Another important result of the work is the development of ornitholo- 
gists. It is hardly conceivable that among the thousands of children who 
are made acquainted with wild bird life there will not be many who will 
continue the study of birds throughout their life, becoming competent ob- 
servers of bird migration, intelligent bird banders and members of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 


Wiiu1amM James Bennetts, an Associate of the Union since 1901, 
died at the Washington Sanitarium, Takoma Park, Md., Sept. 13, 1920. 
He was born at Cornwall, England, May 20, 1865, and when four years 
of age came to America with his parents who took up their residence at 
Port Perry, Ontario. His early education was received in the public 
schools of Ontario and later he attended the University of Toronto. In 
1890 he settled in Milwaukee, Wis., and while there became Secretary of 
the Natural History Society of that city. In 1902 he moved to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he was employed in the Navy Department, in charge 
of the mechanical section in the Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Mr. Bennetts was much interested in birds, had a library of ornithological 
works, and in addition to his membership in the Union he was a member 
of the Biological Society of Washington. He is survived by his widow, 
a son and a daughter.—T. 8S. P. 


Owine to conditions beyond the control of the editor and publisher, 
‘The Auk’ is again delayed. We deeply regret this fact but hope to 
bring the publication up to date early in the ensuing year. 
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[New generic, specific, and subspecific names are printed in heavy face type.] 


AcaNTHISs cannabina cannabina, 335 
linaria asiaticus, 144. 
1. linaria, 121. 
Accipiter bicolor, 359. 
chionogaster venezuelensis, 
358. 
collaris, 357. 
cooperi, 57, 377. 
gentilis, 475. 
nisus, 333. 
salvini, 358. 
velox, 128, 256, 377, 554. 
ventralis ventralis, 358. 
Acomus, 471. 
Acrocephalus aquaticus, 339. 
schoenobaenus, 339. 
Actitis hypoleucos, 332. 
macularia, 111, 376, 465, 553. 
Additional publications received, 
154, 312. 
Aegialitis meloda, 111. 
semipalmata, 111, 601. 
Aegolius, 136. 
Aeronautes melanoleucus, 266. 
saxatilis, 266. 
Africa, birds of, 453, 456, 476. 
Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus, 
259, 322, 378, 587. 
p. richmondi, 523. 
Agolius, 136. 
Aix sponsa, 120, 376, 584. 
Ajaia ajaja, 516. 
Alabama, birds of, 463. 
Alaska, birds of, 127-129, 460. 
Alauda arvensis arvensis, 334. 
Albatross, Black-footed, 531. 
Galapagos, 558. 
Wandering, 531. 
Alca torda, 329. 
Alcedo atthis ispida, 334. 


Alecto, 487. 

Aiexander, E. Gordon, Laughing 
Gull (Larus atricilla) caught by 
snapping turtle, 596. 

Allen, J. A, obituary notice of, 
490. 

Allen, William Ray, the birds of 
Lake Poopo, Bolivia, 340-344. 

Allenia apicalis, 298. 

fusca, 298. 

Alpheraky, Sergius Nikolaevich, 
obituary notice of, 495. 

Alseonax murina grotei, 486. 

m. subtilis, 310. 

Aluco pratincola, 250, 466, 591. 

American Game Protective As- 
sociation, notice of ‘Bulletin,’ 
145, 480. 

American Ornithologist’s Union, 
thirty-eighth stated meeting, 89- 
105; report of the secretary, 
105-108, annual meeting of, 
316, 499. 

A. O. U. Check-List, sixth annual 
list of proposed changes in, 
264-269. 

Ammodramus savannarum aus- 
tralis, 115, 259, 592. 

Anas boschas, 265. 

fulvigula fulvigula, 253. 

f. maculosa, 522. 
novimexicana, 265. 
platyrhyncha, 265. 
platyrhynchos, 253, 375, 467. 
platyrhynchus Xrubripes, 583. 

Anderson, R. M., obituary of 
John Macoun, 158. 

Androglossa aestiva, 151. 

Anhinga, 522. 

anhinga, 253, 522. 
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Ani, Groove-billed, 521. 

Anser albifrons gambeli, 617. 

Anthony, A. W., a Loon (Gavia 
immer) caught on a fishing line, 
269; strange behavior of a Bul- 
lock’s Oriole, 277; the English 
Sparrow and the motor vehicle, 
605. 

Anthreptes longmari, 143. 

Anthus pratensis, 337. 
rubescens, 380, 468. 
trivialis trivialis, 337. 

Antrostomus carolinensis, 257, 282. 
vociferus vociferus, 258. 

Apalis namensis, 486. 
niassae, 486. 
Aplonus_ cantorides 

149. 
Apos, 136. 
Apus, 136. 
apus apus, 334. 

‘Aquila,’ reviewed, 151, 486. 
Aquila chrysaetos, 585. 

occidentalis, 153. 
Arachnothera celebensis, 476. 
Aramus vociferus, 254, 599. 
Arboricola collaris, 486. 

torqueola mallardi, 483. 
Archibuteo, 475. 

lagopus sancti-johannis, 282, 

590. 

Archilochus colubris, 258, 378. 
‘Ardea,’ reviewed, 309. 
Ardea cinerea, 332. 

grus, 81. 

herodias herodias, 376. 

h. wardii, 254. 

occidentalis, 254. 
Arenaria interpres morinella, 111, 

melanocephala, 128. 
Argentina, birds of, 140. 
Aristonetta valisineria, 253. 
Arizona, birds of, 293. 


longipennis, 


Index. 


Arkansas, birds of, 112, 113, 370- 
381, 610. 

Arquatella maritima maritima, 585. 

Arrenga glaucina, 297. 

Arses lorealis, 307. 

Arthur, Stanley Clisby, the feeding 
habits of the Black Skimmer, 566- 
574. 

Ashton, M. Dorsey, Egrets on the 
Potomac, 598. 

Asio flammeus, 602. 

Astragalinus tristis pallidus, 559. 

t. tristis, 379, 464, 466. 606. 

Astur, 475. 

atricapillus atricapillus, 283, 590 
toussenellii canescens, 476. 

Asyndesmus lewisi, 545, 555. 

Atalolestris, 265. 

Athene noctua noctua, 334. 

Atlapetes gutturalis fuscipygius, 

616. 
g. griseipectus, 616. 
g. gutturalis, 616. 
g. parvirostris, 616. 

Attigis cheputi, 483. 

Audubon clubs, 620. 

Auk, Great, 478. 

Razor-billed, 329. 

‘Auk, The,’ complete sets of, 318; 
delay in issue of, 490; ten year 
index to, 499. 

‘Austral Avian Record’, reviewed, 
309. 

Australia, birds of, 143, 295, 473, 
475. 

‘Avicultural Magazine’, reviewed 
147, 308, 484, 619. 

Avoset, 110. 

Aythya marila nearctica, 265. 


atricristatus atricrista- 
tus, 523. 
bicolor, 263, 381, 463, 594. 
inornatus inornatus, 131. 
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Bagg, Aaron C., an oil-soaked 
Loon at Watch Hill, R. 1., 594. 

Bailey, Alfred M., personal men- 
tion, 318. 

Baker, Frank C., ‘Baker’s Life of 
the Pleistocene,’ 155. 

Balanosphyra formicivora acule- 
ata, 539. 

Baldpate, 583. 

Baldwin, S. Prentiss, recent returns 
from trapping and banding birds, 
228-237; marriage relations of 
the House Wren, 237-244. 

Bangs, Outram and _ Penard, 
Thomas E., the name of the 
Eastern Hermit Thrush, 432- 
435; notice of their ‘Notes on 
Some American Birds, Chiefly 
Neotropical,’ 298. 

Bangs, Outram and Kennard, F. H., 
review of their ‘A List of the 
Birds of Jamaica,’ 136. 

Bangs, Outram, see Thayer, John 
E., 

Barnard, 8. Bronson, Egret near 
Albany, N. Y., 598. 

Barrows, Walter B., new nesting 
areas of Kirtland’s Warbler, 116; 
Hudsonian Chickadee (Penthes- 
tes hudsonicus) at East Lan- 
sing, 119. 

Bartramia longicauda, 126. 

Basileuterus rivularis, 307. 

Batis ituriensis, 476. 

Bedell, Edgar, the Nonpareil win- 
tering in Florida, 460. 

Beebe, William, review of his ‘A 
Monograph of the Pheasants 
Vol. Il,’ 470-473. 

Belgian Congo, birds of the, 476. 

Belonopterus cayennensis molina, 
483. 

Bennetts, W. J., obituary of, 622. 

Bergtold, W. H., the English Spar- 
row (Passer domesticus) and the 
motor vehicle, 244-250; mutants, 
468. 
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Bernicla melanoptera, 342. 

Bianchi, Dr. Valentin Lwvovich, 
obituary notice of, 497. 

Biological Survey, notice of the 
annual report of the chief of, 
301. 

Bird-banding, 217-228, 238-244, 
478, 611. 

Bird Migration, 228-344. 

‘Bird Notes,’ noticed, 486. 

‘Bird Notes and News,’ noticed, 
144, 480. 

Bird paintings and photographs, 
exhibition of, at the A. O. U. 
meeting, 161. 

Bird protection, papers on, 144, 501- 
513. 

‘Bird-Lore,’ reviewed, 145, 304, 
481, 617. 

Bishop, Louis B., description of a 
new Loon, 364-370; notes from 
Connecticut, 582-589. 

Bishop, S. C., swans on the Hudson 
river, 454. 

Bittern, 254, 282, 455, 609. 

Blackbird, 340. 

Brewer’s, 558. 
Red-winged, 259, 322, 378, 587. 
Rusty, 259, 378, 587, 609. 
Bluebird, 263, 381, 609, 610. 
Mountain, 565. 
Western, 565. 
Bobolink, 56, 322. 
Bobwhite, 376. 
Florida, 255. 
Texas, 523. 
Bolivia, birds of, 297, 340, 344. 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 59, 261, 379, 
561. 
garrula, 59-78, 149, 278, 561. 

Bonasa umbellus umbellus, 466, 553. 

Bond, Frank, the later flights of 
the Passenger Pigeon, 523-527. 

Botaurus lentiginosus, 80, 245, 

282, 455. 
stellaris, 80. 
Bourne. Thomas L., the Glaucous 
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Gull (Larus hyperboreus) at 
Buffalo, N. Y., 108; an Egret 
(Herodias egretta) record from 
Oswego County, N. Y., 273; the 
Tufted Titmouse (Baeolophus 
bicolor) in Erie County, N. Y., 
463. 

Bowles, J. Hooper, nesting of the 
Nighthawk at Tacoma, Wash., 
203-217. 

Bradypterus usambarae, 149. 

Brannon, Peter A., notes on Ala- 
bama birds, 463; an unusual 
Dove’s nest, 601; Blue Jay 
feeding on pecans, 603. 

Brant, White-bellied, 584. 

Branta bernicla glaucogastra, 584, 

617. 
bernicla nigrescens, 265. 
canadensis, 268. 
c. canadensis, 376, 599. 
c. hutchinsii, 268. 
c. minima, 269. 
c. occidentalis, 127, 269. 
nigricans, 265. 

Brazil, birds of, 113, 297. 

Brewster Memorial Medal, 498. 

‘British Birds,’ reviewed, 147, 308, 
483, 619. 

British Ornithologists’ Club, ‘Bul- 
letin’ of, reviewed, 306, 483, 619. 

Brown, Stewardson, obituary no- 
tice of, 316. 

Bryan, William Allanson, personal 
mention of, 498. 

Bryant, H. C. notice of his ‘Cali- 
fornia Hawks and how to know 
them’, 617. 

Bubo maximus, 151. 

virginianus heterocnemis, 586. 

v. pallescens, 554. 

v. virginianus, 282, 377. 
Buceros leucocephalus, 476. 
Bullfinch, 336. 


Index. 


Bunting, Cirl, 336. 
Corn, 336. 
Painted, 260, 523. 
Reed, 336. 
Yellow, 336. 

Burleigh, Thomas D., breeding 
birds of Warland, Lincoln Co., 
Montana, 552-565. 

Burnett, W. L., and Maxon, Asa 
C., notice of their paper on the 
food habits of the Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 480. 

Burroughs, John, obituary notice 
of, 316. 

Buteo abbreviatus abbreviatus, 360. 
a. minimus, 360. 
albicaudatus, 360. 

a. exiguus, 361. 
albinotatus, 360. 
borealis, 256. 

b. calurus, 554. 
buteo buteo, 333. 
lineatus alleni, 256. 
1. extimus, 266. 

1. lineatus, 377. 
platypterus, 256. 

p. platypterus, 360. 

Buteola brachyura, 360, 361. 

Butorides virescens virescens, 254, 
522. 

Buturlin, 8. A., personal mention 
of, 499. 

Buzzard, 333. 


CaLamocicata palustris, 149. 
Calidris leucophaea, 111. 
California, birds of, 118, 617. 
‘California Fish and Game,’ no- 
ticed, 480. 
Calopteryx, 487. 
Campeghaga lugubris asakurai, 299. 
Campephilus, 533. 
haematogaster, 541. 
malherbei, 540. 
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Campephilus, principalis, 257, 540. 
pollens pollens, 540. 
Campethera nivosa herberti, 542. 
permista, 542. 
Canada, birds of, 116, 429-431. 
Canutus canutus, 266. 
c. rufus, 266. 
Canvas-back, 253, 522, 584. 
Capella, 266. 
gallinago delicata, 266. 
g. gallinago, 266. 
media, 266. 
Capito brunneipectus, 298. 
Caprimulgus eleanorae, 143. 
europaeus europaeus, 334. 
pectoralis guttifer, 486. 
trimaculatus tristigma, 143. 
Caracara, Audubon’s, 523. 
Cardinal, 235, 285, 379, 465. 
Florida, 260. 
Gray-tailed, 523. 
Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus, 
523. 
ce. cardinalis, 235, 379. 
c. floridanus, 260. 
Carduelis carduelis carduelis, 335. 
Carpodacus cassini, 558. 
mexicanus frontalis, 468, 606. 
purpureus purpureus, 326, 606. 
Cassin, John, an anonymous work 
by, 286. : 
Casmerodius egretta, 109, 120, 273, 
519, 598, 599, 
Cassowary, 137. 
Casuarius uniappendiculatus, 137. 
Catbird, 230, 262, 563, 608. 
Catharista urubu, 377. 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 255, 
377, 554, 585, 601. 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus in- 
ornatus, 111, 522. 
8. semipalmatus, 255, 466. 
Centurus aurifrons, 523. 
carolinus, 235, 257, 378, 541,610. 
striatus, 533, 542. 
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Ceophloeus lineatus similis, 536. 

Cerchneis, 475. 
isabellina ochracea, 364. 
naumanni sarmaticus, 144. 
sparverius paulus, 256. 

Certhia sp., 338. 
familiaris americana, 263, 381. 
f. montana, 563. 

f. occidentalis, 129. 

Ceryle alcyon alcyon, 257, 377, 554. 
a. caurina, 129. 
americana septentrionalis, 523. 

Chachalaca, 518. 

Chaetura burgersi, 150. 
novae-guineae mamberana, 149. 
pelagica, 275, 378. 
vauxi, 556. 

Chaffinch, 336. 

Chamepelia passerina pallescens, 

523. 
p. passerina, 255. 

Chapin, James P., West Africa the 
true habitat of Glaucidium teph- 
ronotum, 456; the abbreviated 
inner primaries of nestling wood- 
pecker, 531, 552; notice of his 
‘Descriptions of Four New Birds 
from the Belgian Congo,’ 476. 

Chapman, Frank M.., review of his 
‘Descriptions of Apparently New 
Birds from Bolivia, Brazil, and 
Venezuela,’ 297; review of his 
‘Bird-Life in the Urubamba Val- 
ley, Peru’, 611. 

Charadrius bicinctus, 307. 
dominicus dominicus, 111. 
hypomelus, 266. 
melodus. 600. 
rubidus, 136. 
vociferus ternominatus, 136. 

Chat, Yellow-breasted, 135, 465. 

Chen caerulescens, 265, 270, 271. 

c. caerulescens, 268. 
c. nivalis, 265. 
hyperboreus, 265. 
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Chen h. hyperboreus, 120, 268. 
h. nivalis, 265. 
Chewink, 285. 
Chickadee, Acadian, 55, 467, 468, 
589. 
Black-capped, 564. 
Carolina, 381, 465. 
Hudsonian, 119. 
Labrador, 55. 
Mountain, 564. 
Chicken, Prairie, 112. 
Chiffchaff, 337. 
Childs, John Lewis, obituary no- 
tice of, 494. 
Chloris chloris, 336. 
sinica clarki, 310. 
Chondestes grammacus, 379, 592. 
Chordeiles acutipennis texanus, 
523. 
virginianus chapmani, 258. 
v. hesperis, 203-217, 556. 
v. virginianus, 203-217. 
Chrysocolaptes, 485. 
Chrysopicos punctatus balius, 542, 
536 


Chrysopicus, 534. 
Chrysoptilos melanolaimus, 545. 
Chuck-will’s-widow, 257, 282. 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 118. 
Cinnicerthia paramosa, 150. 
Cinnyris alinae vulcanorum, 292. 
souilmanga apolis, 292. 
Circus aeruginosus, 333. 
cyaneus, 333, 475. 
c. hudsonius, 256. 
hudsonius, 256. 
Cisticola, 143. 
erythrops, 143. 
tinniens perpulla, 292. 
Cistothorus platensis caracasensis, 
298. 
stellaris, 55, 594. 
Clangula clangula americana, 467. 
islandica, 467. 
Climacocercus zonothorax, 357. 
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Coale, Henry K., plumage of the 
Chimney Swift, 275; Passenger 
Pigeon in Wisconsin, 456. 

Coccyzus americanus americanus, 

257. 
erythrophthalmus, 586. 

Coenocorypha aucklandica iredalei, 
308. 

Coereba bahamensis, 461. 

Colaptes auratus auratus, 257, 

378. 

a. borealis, 586. 

a. luteus, 538. 

cafer collaris, 555. 

Colius nigricollis leucophthalmus, 

476. 

virginianus floridanus, 255. 

v. texanus, 523. 

v. virginianus, 376. 

Collinge, Walter E., review of his 
reports on the economic status of 
the Kingfisher and Rook in 
Great Britain, 304. 

Collophus miniatus dayok, 614. 

Colluriocincla, 143. 

Colombia, birds of, 49. 

Colopteryx galeatus, 298. 

Columba flavirostris, 519. 

palumbus palumbus, 333. 
radiata, 476. 
rufigastra, 476. 
Colymbus auritus, 108, 124, 127, 
465. 
holboelli, 79, 127, 264, 467. 
griseigena, 264. 
g. holboelli, 264. 
immer, 365. 
major, 79. 
torquatus, 365. 

Cometornis viticsus, 298. 

Compsoenas, 476. 

Compsothlypis americana, 261. 

a. ramalinae, 380. 

‘Condor, The,’ reviewed, 145, 305, 

481, 618. 
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Connecticut, birds of, 69, 77, 274, 
411-417, 465-467. 

Cooke, May Thatcher, review of 
her ‘Birds of the Washington 
Region’, 476. 

Coot, 255, 376, 584. 

Coragyps urubu, 256, 520. 

Corea, birds of, 575-582. 

Corethrura rubra, 141. 

Cormorant, 329. 

Double-crested, 375, 597. 
Florida, 253. 
Mexican, 522. 
Corthylio calendula calendula, 263. 
Corvus brachyrhynchos _brachy- 
rhynchos, 378, 521. 
b. pascuus, 258. 
corax dardaniensis, 149. 
c. principalis, 57, 121. 
ce. sinuatus, 558. 
cornix cornix, 335. 
corone corone, 335. 
cristatus, 83. 
frugilegus frugilegus, 335. 
monedula spermologus, 335. 
ossifragus, 259. 
pumilus, 297. 

Cory, Charles B., description of a 
new species of Sittasomus from 
north-eastern Brazil, 113; obitu- 
ary notice of, 492. 

Court, Edward J., some records of 
breeding birds for the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C., 281. 

Cowbird, 378, 459, 558. 

Crandall, Lee S., notice of his 
‘Eclipse Plumage of the Domestic 
Fowl,’ 301. 

Crane, Little Brown, 469. 

Sandhill, 254, 469, 590. 

Cranobrontes, 476. 

Crateropus griseus, 297. 

Creciscus jamaicensis, 56. 

Creeper, 338. 

Brown, 51, 263, 381. 
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Creeper, Rocky Mountain, 
563. 

Crossbill, 125, 559, 591. 
Newfoundland, 587. 
White-winged, 592. 

Crotophaga sulcirostris, 521. 

8. pallidula, 298. 

Crow, 51, 378, 521, 610. 
Carrion, 335. 

Fish, 259. 

Florida, 258. 

Hooded, 335. 

Cryptoglaux, 136. 
acadica, 121, 283, 591. 

a. acadica, 466. 

funerea, 136. 

Cuckoo, 334. 

Black-billed, 53, 586. 

Yellow-billed, 257, 610. 
Cuculus canorus canorus, 334. 
Curlew, Hudsonian, 111, 123, 600. 

Long-billed, 110. 
Cyanocitta cristata bromia, 86. 

c. cristata, 83, 231, 234, 258, 

378. 

c. florincola, 83, 603. 
Cyanomitra verticalis, 143. 
Cyanosylvia, 268. 

Cygnus olor, 273. 

Cynchramus schoeniclus curviros- 

tris, 144. 

s. goplanae, 144. 

Cyornis banyumas, 297. 

b. peromissa, 292. 

elegans, 297. 

rubeculoides, 297. 


DarFILa acuta, 584. 
‘Danske-Fugle,’ reviewed, 310. 


Davis, R. N., personal mention of, 


498. 

Deane, Ruthven, American Egret 
(Casmerodius egretta) in Maine, 
109; a correction, 287; the Turkey 
Vulture in Michigan, 601. 
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Delichon urbica urbica, 336. 
Dendragapus obscurus richardsoni, 
553. 
o. sitkensis, 481. 
Dendrobiastes hyperythra jugosae, 
476. 
Dendrocitta celadina, 297. 
sinensis, 297. 
Dendrocopus major pinetorum, 334. 
Dendroica aestiva aestiva, 380, 561. 
a. amnicola, 588. 
auduboni, 487. 
a. auduboni, 562. 
a. goldmani, 487. 
a. memorabilis, 487. 
a. nigrifrons, 487. 
caerulescens caerulescens, 261. 
castanea, 117, 126, 588. 
cerulea, 380. 
coronata, 235, 261, 380. 
discolor, 122, 262. 
dominica, 137. 
d. albilora, 462. 
d. dominica, 261. 
fusca, 325, 588. 
kirtlandi, 116. 
magnolia, 588. 
palmarum palmarum, 262, 589. 
pensylvanica, 588. 
pinus, 281. 
tigrina, 117, 126, 467, 588. 
townsendi, 562. 
vigorsi, 261, 281, 589. 
virens, 126, 380. 
Dendropicos obsoletus camerunen- 
sis, 150. 
o. kirensis, 150. 
poecilolaemus, 544. 
Dendroplex picus, 298. 
p. bahiae, 298. 
Dicaeum chrysorrhoeum intensum, 
483. 
trigonostigma rubropygium, 
483 


Dichromanases rufescens, 517. 
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Dickcissel, 1-26, 163-184, 523, 593. 
Dingle, E. von S., the Kentucky 
Warbler in Clarendon County, 
8. C., 607. 
Dinopium javanense palmarum, 614. 
Diomedia exulans, 528. 
irrorata, 528. 
nigripes, 531. 
Diopezus, 476. 
District of Columbia, birds of the, 
281, 282, 463. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 322. 
Domaniewski, Janusz, notice of 
papers by, 144. 
Domestic Fowl, eclipse plumage of, 
302. 
Dove, Ground, 255. 
Inca, 523. 
Mexican Ground, 523. 
Mourning, 377, 523, 601. 
Turtle, 333. 
Western Mourning, 554. 
White-fronted, 520. 
White-winged, 520. 
Dowitcher, 111. 
Long-billed, 111, 585. 
Drymophila devillei subochraceus, 
298. 
Dryobates borealis, 257. 
cabanisii, 578. 
canicapillus volzi, 310. 
gouldi, 578. 
1. intermedius, 580. 
1, namiyei, 580. 
1. stejnegeri, 579. 
1. subcirris, 579. 
1. takahashii, 310. 
major hondoensis, 577. 
m. japonicus, 577. 
m. pinetorum, 537. 
minor hortorum, 334. 
pubescens homorus, 554. 
p. medianus, 377, 538. 
p. pubescens, 257, 377. 
scalaris bairdi, 523. 
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Dryobates tscherskii, 578. 

uralensis, 579. 

villosus auduboni, 257, 377. 

v. monticola, 554. 

v. villosus, 377, 538. 
Dryonastes tsinlingensis, 149. 
Dryoscoptes gambensis, 143. 
Dryoscopus martius morii, 575. 
Duck, Black, 52, 585. 

Florida, 253. 

Harlequin, 584. 

Mottled, 522. 

Ring-necked, 584, 590. 

Ruddy, 466. 

Wood, 120, 376, 584. 
Dumetella carolinensis, 230, 262. 

563. 

Duncanula, 488. 
duncani, 488. 
Dutcher, William, in memoriam, 
501-513. 
Dwight, J. and Griscom, L. notice 
of their ‘Review of Atlapetes 
gutturalis,’ 616. 


Eacte, Bald, 256, 585, 610. 
Golden, 585. 
Northern Bald, 585. 
Economic Ornithology in recent 
Entomological publications, 302. 
Ectopistes migratorius, 274. 
Edoliisoma schisticeps bernsteini, 
149. 
s. moskowskii, 149. 
8. reichenowi, 149. 
Egret, 109, 120, 273, 287, 517, 598, 
599. 
Reddish, 517. 
Snowy, 517. 
Egretta candidissima candidissima, 
517. 
Eider, King, 270, 454. 
Eifrig, G., the Starling again at 
Cumberland, Md., 604; unusual 
winter occurrences at Chicago, 
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609; Mockingbird and Catbird 
wintering at Cumberland, Md., 
608. 
Elanoides forficatus, 256, 464. 
f. yetapa, 363. 
Elanus axillaris, 266. 
a. leucurus, 363. 
a. majusculus, 266. 
leucurus, 266. 
‘El Hornero,’ reviewed, 148, 306. 
Elminia longicauda, 143. 
Emberiza calandra calandra, 336. 
cirlus, 336. 
citrinella citrinella, 336. 
schoeniclus schoeniclus, 336. 
Emerson, W. Otto, notice of his 
collection of bird skins, 160. 
Empidonax flaviventris, 121, 126, 
587. 
hammondi, 557. 
minimus, 121. 
trailli alnorum, 122, 
‘Emu, The,’ reviewed, 147, 308, 
484, 619. 
Eopsaltria griseigularis, 296. 
leucura, 296. 
placens, 143. 
Eremomela flaviventris, 297. 
griseoflava perimacha, 297. 
Ereunetes pusillus, 111, 124. 
mauri, 111. 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 466. 
Erythacus rubecula rubecula, 339. 
Erythrura tricolor, 487. 
forbesi, 487. 
Essex Country Ornithological Club, 
review of ‘Bulletin’ of, 299. 
Estrilda astrild, 143. 
cinerea, 487. 
troglodytes, 487. 
Euphagus carolinus, 259, 378, 587. 
cyanocephalus, 558. 
c. minusculus, 267. 
Euplectes flammiceps, 153. 
Eurystomus afer, 143. 
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Euxinura maguari, 148. 


Fatco columbarius columbarius, 
364, 377. 
deiroleucus, 364. 
isidori, 140, 311. 
leucorrhous, 141, 311. 
limnaetus, 141, 311. 
peregrinus anatum, 466, 586. 
rusticolus candicans, 475. 
sparverius paulus, 250. 
s. phalaena, 554. 
8. sparverius, 128, 377, 467. 
subbuteo usuriensis, 144. 
tinnunculus tinnunculus 333. 
‘Falco,’ reviewed, 310. 
Faxon, Walter, obituary notice of, 
157. 
Feilden, Col. Henry Weymss, obit- 
uary notice of, 496. 
Finch, Cassin’s Purple, 558. 
House, 468,606. 
Purple, 52, 286, 326, 606. 
‘Fins Feathers and Fur,’ noticed, 
480. 
Flicker, 257, 378. 
Boreal, 586. 
Red-shafted, 555. 
Florida caerulea, 121, 254, 466. 
Florida, birds of, 460, 461, 599. 
Floyd, Charles B., Arkansas King- 
bird in Massachusetts, 114. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 610. 
Alder, 122. 
Crested, 258, 378. 
Hammond’s, 557. 
Least, 121, 323. 
Olive-sided, 53, 556. 
Pied, 337. 
Scissor-tailed, 523. 
Spotted, 337. 
Vermilion, 523. 
Yellow-bellied, 121, 587. 
France, birds of, 329-340. 
Francolinus clappertoni, 143. 


Francolinus hildebrandti, 483. 
Fratercula arctica, 329. 
Fregata aquila, 253, 522. 
magnificens rothschildi, 253. 
Fringilla coelebs coelebs, 336. 
Fulica americana, 255, 376, 522, 
584. 
atra, 149. 
stenoleuca, 149. 
Fulmar, 329. 
Antarctic, 527. 
Fulmarus glacialis, 329. 


GaBRIELSON, Ira N., a question 
concerning the Cowbird, 459, 
see also Kalmbach, E. 

Gallinago, 266. 

anthonyi, 297. 
delicata, 82, 111, 128, 255, 376. 
gallinago, 82. 
g. delicata, 82. 
Gallinula chloropus chloropus, 332. 
c. cachinnans, 255. 
galeata, 255, 282, 584. 
Gallinule, Florida, 255, 282, 584. 
Purple, 255. 

Gallus, 471. 

Gampsonyx swainsoni meridensis, 
363. 

Gardner, A. C., a Kingbird’s un- 
usual nesting site, 457; the 
Hooded Warbler in Delaware, 
463. 

Garrulus glandarius glandarius, 336. 

Gavia arctica, 366. 

immer, 269, 594. 
i. immer, 364-370. 
i. elasson, 364-370. 

Gazzola, 458. 

Gelochelidon nilotica, 000. 

Gennaeodryas, 143. 

Gennaeus, 471. 

Geothlypis trichas ignota, 262. 

t. occidentalis, 562. 
t. trichas, 380. 
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Geococcyx californianus, 523. 
Geranoaetus melanoleucus, 359. 
Gerygone stictilaema, 150. 

Gibson, Langdon, American Egrets 
near Schenectady, N. Y., 598. 

Giraud, J. P., Jr., letter of, 314. 

Glareola nuchalis, 143. 

Glaucidium gnoma, 128. 

Gnatcatcher, 465. 

Blue-gray, 120, 263, 381. 

Godwit, Marbled, 110, 111. 

Hudsonian, 110, 111, 466. 
Goldcrest, 339. 
Golden-eye, 467. 
Barrow’s, 467. 

Goldfinch, 52, 379, 464, 466, 606. 
European, 335. 
Pale, 559 

Goose, Blue, 109, 270, 271. 
Canada, 271, 376. 
Snow, 120. 

Goshawk, 283, 590. 

Gowanlock, J. Nelson, a late record 
for the Red-backed Sandpiper, 
273. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 285, 378. 

Boat-tailed, 259. 
Florida, 259. 
Great-tailed, 521. 

Grallaria, 144. 

rufula saturata, 144. 
r. taczanowskii, 144. 

Great Britain, birds of, 475, 136. 

Grebe, Holboell’s, 467. 

Horned, 108, 124, 465. 
Pied-billed, 253, 375, 466. 

Greenfinch, 336. 

Gregory, Stephen S., Three-toed 
Woodpecker in Michigan, 274; 
Louisiana Clapper Rail in Mis- 
sissippi, 455. 

Griscom, Ludlow, the Mockingbird 
of St. Thomas, West Indies, 461. 
see also Miller, W. DeW. and 
Dwight, J. 
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Griscom, Ludlow, and Nichols, J. 
T., review of their ‘A Revision 
of the Seaside Sparrows,’ 134. 

Grinnell, Joseph, a striking case of 
adventitious coloration 129-131; 
the criterion of the trinomial, 
469. 

Grosbeak, Black-headed, 560. 
Evening, 114, 121, 587, 591, 604. 
Kadiak Pine, 129. 

Pine, 592. 
Rose-breasted, 260. 

Gross, Alfred O., the Dickcissel 
(Spiza americana) of the Illinois 
Prairies, 1-26, 163-184. 

Grouse, Canada Ruffed, 553. 

Richardson’s, 553. 
Ruffed, 51, 465, 466. 

Grus, 81. 
canadensis, 80. 

c. mexicana, 254, 469. 
mexicana, 80, 269, 590. 
nesiotis, 81. 

Guara alba, 253. 

‘Gull’, The, noticed, 480. 

Gull, Black-headed, 330. 
Glaucous, 108, 583. 

Great Black-backed, 330. 

Herring, 463. 

Laughing, 514, 583, 596. 

Mediterranean Black-headed, - 
332. 

Mew, 329. 

Gurney, J. H., review of his ‘Early 
Annals of Ornithology,’ 292; re- 
view of his bibliography, 299. 


Haematopus bachmani, 128. 
palliatus, 523. 
Halcyon malimbicus, 143. 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus alascanus, 
585. 
1. leucocephalus, 256,585. 
Hali, E. Raymond, Golden-winged 
Warbler in Kansas, 607. 
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Hapalocrex, 141, 311. 
Harrier, Hen, 333. 
Marsh, 333. 
Hartert, Ernst, notice of his ‘Types 
of Birds in the Tring Museum,’ 
292. Notice of his report on the 
Buchanan Expedition to Air, 615. 
Hawk, Broad-winged, 256. 
Cooper’s, 55, 57, 377. 
Desert Sparrow, 554. 
Duck, 466,486. 
Florida Red-shouldered, 256. 
Little Sparrow, 256. 
Marsh, 256. 
Pigeon, 377. 
Red-shouldered, 377,600, 610. 
Red-tailed, 256, 465. 
Rough-legged, 282,590. 
Sharp-shinned, 256, 377, 554. 
Sparrow, 333, 377, 467. 
Western Red-tailed, 554. 
Helicorys modesta nigrita, 149. 
Hellmayr, C. E., notice of his 
‘Beitrag zur Ornithologie von 
Sudost-Peru,’ 298. 
Helmitheros vermivorus, 588. 
Helodromas solitarius solitarius, 
111, 121, 376. 
Herodias egretta, 273. 
Heron, Black-crowned Night, 254, 
584, 610. 
Common, 332. 
Great Blue, 52, 376. 
Great White, 254. 
Green, 254,522, 610. 
Little Blue, 121, 254, 466,598, 
610. 
Louisiana, 254. 
Ward’s, 254. 
Yellow-crowned Night, 254. 
Hesperiphona vespertina vesper- 
tina, 114, 121, 587, 591. 
Heterospizias meridionalis meridi- 
onalis, 359. 
m. australis, 359. 


Hierofalco rusticolus islandus, 266, 
Himantopus mexicanus, 522. 
Hirundo erythrogastra, 260. 
puella, 143. 
rustica erythrogastra, 260. 
r. rustica, 337. 
Histrionicus histrionicus, 584. 
Hoffmann, Ralph, a mating per- 
formance of the Least Tern, 596. 
Hollister, N., the Willow Thrush 
in the District of Columbia, 
463. 
Holoquiscalus, 435-453. 
fortirostris dispar, 452. 
f. fortirostris, 451. 
jamaicensis bangsi, 442. 
j. caribaeus, 440. 
j. caymanensis, 443. 
j. gundlachii, 439. 
j. jamaicensis, 437. 
lugubris guadeloupensis, 450 
1. inflexirostris, 450. 
1. insularis, 448. 
1. lugubris, 446. 
1. luminosus, 449. 
1. orquillensis, 448. 
niger brachypterus, 445. 
n. niger, 444. 
rectirostris, 453. 
Howard, H. Elliot, review of his 
‘Territory in Bird Life,’ 288. 
Howell, Arthur H., a list of the 
birds of Royal Palm Hammock, 
Florida, 250-263; an Egret (Cas- 
merodius egretta) on Long Island, 
N. Y., 599. 
Hornady, W. T., notice of his paper 
on private game sanctuaries, 144. 
Huber, Wharton, pe>sonal mention. 
318. 
Hudson, W. H., review of his 
‘Birds of La Plata,’ 139. 
Hummingbird, Calliope, 556. 
Ruby-throated, 52, 258, 275, 
378, 609. 
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Hunt, Chreswell J., notes on the 
winter and early spring birds of 
southeastern Arkansas, 370-381; 
the Orange-crowned Warbler in 
Indiana, 462; additional notes on 
Arkansas birds, 610. 

Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis, 254. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 
522. 

Hylocichla aliciae bicknelli, 589, 
ustulata swainsoni 560, 
guttata faxoni, 433. 

Hypochera, 143. 

Hypocnemis hypoxantha ochracei- 
ventris, 298. 

Hypoxanthus rivolii, 534. 

r. brevirostris, 542. 


‘pts, Tux,’ reviewed, 146, 306. 
Ibis, White, 253. 
White-faced Glossy, 000. 
Wood, 254. 
Icterus galbula, 323. 
spurius, 259. 
Ictinia plumbea, 363. 
Illinois Arbor Day Circular, no- 
ticed, 480. 
Illinois Audubon Society, review of 
‘Bulletin,’ 300. 
Illinois, birds of, 1-26, 110, 117, 
163-184, 600. 
Indiana, birds of, 462. 
Tole gularis, 487. 
philippensis, 487. 
Ionornis martinicus, 255. 
Iowa, birds of, 278, 523-527. 
Iredale, Tom, see Mathews, Greg- 
ory M., 
Iridoprocne bicolor, 261, 560. 
Ixoreus naevius meruloides, 565. 


Jackpaw, 335. 
Jackson, Thomas H., Arkansas 
Kingbird in Virginia, 458. 


Index. 


Jaeger, Parasitic, 597. 
Jamaica, birds of, 136. 
Japan, birds of, 299, 575-582. 
Jay, 335. 
Blue, 53, 231, 234, 378, 465, 
603. 
Florida Blue, 258. 
Green, 523. 
Rocky Mountain, 558. 
Johnson, Charles E., Bewick’s 
Wren and the Cape May War- 
bler in Kansas, 117; additions to 
the birds of Lake County, Min- 
nesota, 124-126. 

Johnson, Frank Edgar, ‘A Letter 
of J. P. Giraud, Jr., 314. 
‘Journal fur Ornithologie,’ 

486. 

Junco, Montana, 559. 
Slate-colored, 379. 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis, 379. 
h. montanus, 559. 

Jynx torquilla hokkaidi, 582. 
t. japonica, 552. 
t. torquilla, 334. 


149, 


E. R., and Gabrielson, 
Ira N., review of their ‘Economic 
Value of the Starling in the 
United States,’ 294. 

Kansas, birds of, 117, 609. 

Kennard, Frederic H., moulds and 
bacteria on egg collections, 345- 
356; see also Bangs, Outram. 

Kentucky, birds of, 275, 464. 

Kestril, 333. 

Killdeer, 52, 111, 255, 376, 466, 522, 

553. 

Kingbird, 258, 457, 556, 610. 
Arkansas, 113, 114, 458, 610. 
Gray, 258. 

Kingfisher, Belted, 257, 377, 554, 
609. 

European, 334. 

Texas, 523. 
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Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 285, 468. 

Ruby-crowned, 263, 381, 564, 
609. 

Western Golden-crowned, 564. 

Kite, 333. 

Kite, Everglade, 256. 

Swallow-tailed, 256, 464. 

Knot, 111. 

Kollibay, Paul, notice of death of, 
318. 

Kuroda, Nagamichi, notice of de- 
scriptions of new Japanese birds 
by, 299; descriptions of seven 
new forms of Japanese and 
Corean woodpeckers, 575-582. 


Lacopvs leucurus rainierensis, 266. 

Lamb, Charles R., Blue Goose 
(Chen caerulescens) in Massa- 
chusetts, 109. 

Lamprocorax montosa, 476. 

Lamprura, 476. 

Laniarius aethiopicus, 143. 

Lanius collurio collurio, 337. 
ludovicianus ludovicianus, 261. 

279. 
l. mearnsi, 267, 587. 
l. migrans, 379. 
mollis, 482. 
senator senator, 337. 

Lanivireo flavifrons, 380. 
solitarius cassini, 561. 

s. solitarius, 261, 587. 

Lano, Albert, Prairie Chicken 
(Tympanuchus americanus) in 
Arkansas, 112; American Osprey 
in Arkansas, 113. 

Lapwing, 332. 

Lark, Prairie Horned, 51. 

Sky, 335. 
Texas Horned, 523. 
Wood, 335. 

Larus argentatus, 127, 463. 
atricilla, 514, 583, 596. 
brachyrhynchus, 127. 
canus, 329. 
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Larus hyperboreus, 108, 583. 
marinus, 330. 
melanocephalus, 332. 
ridibundus, 330. 
serranus, 342. 

‘Le Gerfaut’, reviewed, 148, 485. 

Leggeornis lamberti eyrei, 484. 

Leopold, Nathan F., two rare 
birds in the Indiana sand dunes, 
124, 

Lepidocolaptes, 299. 

lachrymiger carabayae, 298. 

Leptotila fulviventris brachyptera, 
520. 

Leucocura leucophrys carteri, 296. 

Leuconerpes candidus, 535, 545. 

Leucopternus princeps, 141, 311. 

Lewinornis rufiventris, 296. 

Lewis, George Porter, occurrence 
of Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
(Tryngites subrufficollis) in Chi- 
cago parks, 600. 

Lewis, Harrison F., a nesting of the 
Philadelphia Vireo, 26-44, 185- 
202; mortality among Chimney 
Swifts, 275; the Blue Goose in 
the province of Quebec, 270. 

Limnocrex, 141, 311. 

Limnocryptes gallinula, 145, 266. 

Limnodromus griseus, 111. 
griseus scolopaceus, 111, 585. 

Limnogeranus, 81. 

Limosa fedoa, 110, 111. 

haemastica, 110, 111, 466. 

Limpkin, 254. 

Lincoln, Frederick C., the history 
and purposes of bird-banding, 
217-22; American Tern recov- 
ered in West Africa, 453; notice 
of his ‘Instructions for Bird 


Banding’, 478. 
Linnet, 335. 
‘L’Oiseau,’ reviewed, 309, 485, 
620. 
Lobipes lobatus, 111. 
Lobiophasis, 471. 
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Loomis, Leverett M., remarks on 


the migration of southern hem- 


isphere Albatrosses and Petrels, 
§27 -531. 
Loon, 269, 364-370, 594. 

Lesser Black-billed, 364-370. 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 583. 
Lophotriccus, 487. 

galeatus, 298. 

spiciferum, 298. 

Lophotriorchis isidorei, 363. 
Lophura, 471. 

Louisiana, birds of, 566-574. 
Loxia curvirostra, 151. 

c. minor, 125, 559, 591. 

perena, 587. 

hordeacea, 153. 

leucoptera, 592. 

Lullula arborea, 335. 
Luscinia, 268. 
megarhyncha megarhyncha, 339. 


McAtez, W. L., exhibition of bird 
paintings at the A. O. U., meet- 
ing, 161; review of Bryant, on 
California hawks, 617. 

McClymont, James R., review of 
his ‘Essays on Ornithology and 
Kindred Subjects,’ 137. 

McGregor, Richard C., review of 
his ‘Some Features of the Phil- 
ippine Ornis,’ 131; notice of his 
‘Birds of Panay,’ 615. 

Mabbott, Douglas C., review of his 
‘Food Habits of Seven Species 
of Shoal-water Ducks,’ 477. 

Mackworth-Praed, C., see Sclater, 

Machaerorhynchus, 475. 

Mackay, George H., Sanderling 
on Nantucket in December, 273; 
Hudsonian Curlew and Golden 
Plover at Nantucket, 600. 

Macoun, John, obituary of, 158. 


Macrosphenus flavicans, 306. 

Magee, M. J., Evening Grosbeak 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 114; 
Double-crested Cormorant in On- 
tario, 597; Evening Grosbeak 
breeding in Michigan, 604; Gold- 
en-winged Warbler at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., 607. 

Magpie, 276, 335, 458, 558. 

Maine, birds of 67, 69-72, 77-78, 109, 
287, 422, 429, 603. 

‘Maine Naturalist,’ notice of, 499. 

Malimbus rubricollis nigeriae, 483. 

r. praedi, 483. 

Mallard, 253, 375, 467. 

Manitoba, 273. 

Man-o-war-bird, 253, 522. 

Mareca americana, 583. 

penelope, 583. 
Marila americana, 467. 
collaris, 584, 590. 
marila, 265. 
valisineria, 253, 522, 584. 

Martin, 336. 

Purple, 125, 260, 379. 
Sand, 337. 

Maryland, birds of, 281, 282, 604, 
608. 

Massachusetts, birds of, 59-65, 
77, 78, 109, 113, 114, 271, 280, 
382-411, 600. 

Mathews, G. M., review of his 
‘The Birds of Australia,’ 143, 
295, 475. 

Mathews, Gregory M., and Ire- 
dale, Tom, review of their ‘A 
Manual of the Birds of Aus- 
tralia,’ 473. 

Maxon, Asa C., see Burnett, W. L. 

Meadowlark, 52, 284, 378, 523. 

Rio Grande, 523. 
Southern, 259. 
Western, 558. 

Megalestes albonotatus, 143. 
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Megalornis, 81. 

canadensis canadensis, 82. 

mexicana, 82. 

c. nesiotis, 82. 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, 

§21. 

m. major, 259. 
Meiglyptes grammithorax, 534, 544. 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 372, 

378, 466, 468, 541, 586. 

Melanitta deglandi, 265. 

d. dixoni, 265. 


Meleagris gallipavo osceola, 255. 
g. silvestris, 376. 

Melopelia asiatica, 520. 

Melospiza georgiana, 125, 360, 379. 
lincolni lincolni, 58, 125. 
melodia acadica, 587. 

m. caurina, 129. 
m. melodia, 230, 231, 260, 379. 
m. montana, 560. 
m. rufina, 129. 
Menurus navae-hollandiae, 148. 
Menzbier, Michael A., personal 
mention, 499. 

Merganser, Hooded, 583. 
Red-breasted, 52. 

Merops apiaster, 152. 

Mesopicos goertae, 143, 532. 

g. centralis, 544. 
Mexico, 44-50. 
Michigan, birds of, 114, 116, 119, 
274, 281, 292, 454, 604, 607. 

Micropalama himantopus, 111. 

Microphila, 488. 

Micropus pacificus, 482. 

Microrhopias emiliae, 298. 

Migration, 527-531. 

Miller, Carrie E., Arkansas King- 

bird in Maine, 603. 
Miller, W. DeW., and Griscom, 


Ludlow, notes on Ortalis vetula 
and its allies, 44-50; the type 
locality of Ortalis v. vetula, 455. 
Milvus lineatus formosanus, 299. 
milvus, 333. 
Mimus polyglottos polyglottos, 121, 
262, 380, 382-432, 468, 589, 610. 
p. leucopterus, 523. 

Minnesota, birds of, 124-126. 

Mississippi, birds of, 455. 

Mniotilta varia, 261, 380, 588. 

Mockingbird, 121, 262, 380, 382- 

432, 468, 589, 608, 610. 
Western, 523. 

Molothrus ater ater, 378, 558. 

Molt, 531-552. 

Monarcha, 475. 

Montana, birds of, 290, 552-565. 

Moor Hen, 332. 

Morphnarchus, 141, 311. 

Motacilla alba lugubris, 338. 

flava, 143. 

f. rayi, 338. 
longicauda, 297. 
luscinia, 268. 
rhadinura, 297. 

Mousley, H., further notes and 
observations on the birds of 
Hatley, Stanstead County, Que- 
bec, 1919, 51-59; the Horned 
Grebe (Colymbus auritus) at 
Hatley, Stanstead County, Que- 
bec, 108; three important records 
from Hatley, Stanstead County; 
Quebec, 126; which sex selects 
the nesting locality, 321-328; 
Goldfinches and Purple Finches 
wintering at Hatley, Stanstead 
Co., Quebec, 606; the Philadelphia 
Vireo (Vireosylva philadelphica) 
in the Provence of Quebec, 607; 
early spring records at Hatley, 
Que., 609. 

Murphy, Robert Cushman, review 
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of his ‘The Seacoast and Islands 
of Peru,’ 141, 478, 615; personal 
mention, 318. 
Murre, 329. 
Muscicapa hypoleuca hypoleuca, 
337. 
striata striata, 337. 

Muscifur, 298. 

Muscivora forficata, 523. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
bird genera represented in, the, 
320. 

Myadestes townsendi, 565. 

Mycteria americana, 254. 

Myiarchus crinitus, 258, 378. 

semirufus, 298. 
Myiochanes virens, 258, 378. 
richardsoni richardsoni, 556. 
Myiolestes cyanus, 143. 
Myiozetetes cayensis, 298. 
ec. harterti, 298. 
Myzomela chloroptera juga, 476. 


Nannvs hiemalis hiemalis, 381, 589. 
h. pacificus, 129, 563. 

National Association of Audubon 
Societies, work of, 621. 

Nesocorax, 307. 

Netherlands, birds of the, 296. 

Netherlands Ornithological Society, 
‘Yearbook’ noticed, 485. 

Nettion carolinense, 583. 

New Hampshire, birds of, 68, 72- 
73, 77, 422. 

New Jersey, birds of, 114, 120, 
138, 273, 295, 598 602. 

New Jersey Audubon Bulletin,’ 
noticed, 480. 

New York, birds of, 108, 110-112, 
135, 273, 463, 479, 597, 598, 599, 
600. 


Newton, Alfred, notice of life of, 
612. 
Nichols, J. T., estimated number of 
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shore birds, 110-112; Coereba 
bahamensis at Miami, Fla., 461; 
See also Griscom, Ludlow. 
Nighthawk, 203-217. 
Florida, 258. 
Pacific, 523. 
Texas, 556. 
Nightingale, 339. 
Nightjar, 334. 
Nigrita canicapilla angolensis, 483. 
Nomenclature, 469. 
Nonnula amaurocephala, 298. 
Nonpareil, 460, 606. 
Notiocorys abariensis, 383. 
Nova Scotia, 275, 601. 
Nucifraga columbiana, 558. 
Numenius americanus, 110. 
hudsonicus, 111, 123, 600. 
phaeopus alboaxillaris, 483. 
Nutcracker, Clarke’s, 558. 
Nuthatch, 338. 
Brown-headed, 263. 
Pygmy, 564. 
Red-breasted, 563. 
Rocky Mountain, 563. 
White-breasted, 263, 381. 
Nuttallornis borealis, 556. 
Nyctanassa violacea, 254. 
Nycticorax caledonicus, 147. 
nycticorax naevius, 254, 584. 
Nyroca ferina ferinoides, 299. 
marila nearctica, 265. 


OBERHOLSER, H. C., notes on North 
American birds, 79-82; the geo- 
graphic races of Cyanocitta cris- 
tata, 83-89; sixth annual list of 
proposed changes in the A. O. U. 
Check-List of North American 
birds, 264-269; notice of recent 
papers by, 297. “4&7 

Oberholseria chlorura, 278. 

Oceanites oceanicus, 329, 527, 583. 

Ochthodromus wilsonius, 522. 
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Oenanthe oenanthe oenanthe, 340. 


Olor columbianus, 128, 272, 273, 
454, 584. 
Ontario, birds of, 597. 
‘Oologist, The,’ reviewed, 306, 482, 
618. 
Oporornis agilis, 593. 
formosus, 380, 607. 
philadelphia, 126, 589. 
tolmiei, 562. 
Oreopeleia larva, 297. 
Oriole, Baltimore, 52, 323. 
Bullock’s, 277. 
Orchard, 259. 
Ornithological Articles in Other 
Journals, 152, 311, 485. 
Ornithological Society of Bavaria, 
review of ‘Proceedings,’ 310. 
‘Ornithologische Beobachter,’ 310. 
‘Ornithologische Monatsberichte,’ 
reviewed, 148, 310, 485. 
Oroaetus, 140, 311. 
Orodytes, 476. 
Ortalida ruficrissa, 49. 
Ortalis ruficrissa, 49. 
vetula, 44-50, 455. 
v. fulvicauda, 47. 
v. intermedia, 48. 
v. jalapensis, 46. 
v. mecallii, 518. 
v. pallidiventris, 48. 
v. plumbiceps, 47. 
v. vetula, 46. 
Osgood, W. H., convergent habits 
of fur seals and penguins, 284. 
Osprey, 113, 256, 333, 465. 
Otocoris alpestris giraudi, 523. 
a. sierrae, 267. 
Otus asio, 377. 
a. asio, 257, 586. 
a. floridanus, 257. 
Ouzel Water, 118. 
Ovenbird, 52, 262, 465. 
Over, W. H. and Thoms., C. S., 
notice of their ‘Birds of South 
Dakota’, 616. 


Owl, Barn, 256, 282, 466, 333, 591. 
Barred, 465. 
Florida Barred, 257, 377. 
Great Horned, 282, 377, 465. 
Labrador Horned, 334, 586. 
Pygmy, 128. 
Saw-whet, 121, 283, 466, 591. 
Screech, 55, 377, 586. 
Short-eared, 602. 
Western Horned, 554. 
Oxyechus vociferus, 111, 255, 376, 
466, 527, 553. 
v. rubidus, 136. 
Oyster-catcher, 523. 


PaCHYCEPHALA, 143. 
pectoralis, 143. 
robusta, 143. 
Pachyrhamphus polychopterus, 298. 
p. costaricensis, 487. 
p. tantalus, 487. 
marginarus, 298. 
m. nanus, 298. 

Pagodroma nivea, 527. 

Palmer, T. 8., thirty-eighth stated 
meeting of the Americar, Orni- 
thologists’ Onion, 8-105; re- 
port of the secretary, 105-108, 
in memoriam William Dutcher, 
501-513; complete sets of Auk, 
318; obituaries, 493-497, 622. 

Palmer, William, obituary notice 
of, 493. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis, 113, 

256, 364. 
h. haliaetus, 333. 
Papualestes, 143. 
Paradisaea mixta, 483. 
Partridge, 332. 
Hungarian, 466. 

Parus caeruleus caeruleus, 338. 
major degeletensis, 310. 
m. major, 338. 
palustris longirostris, 338. 
varius saisiuensis, 310. 
v. utsorioensis, 310. 
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Passer domesticus, 244-250, 335, 
379, 468. 

griseus, 143. 

montanus dybowskii, 144. 

m. montanus, 335. 

Passerculus princeps, 277. 

sandwichensis savanna, 125, 

259. 

Passerella iliaca annectens, 267. 

i. iliaca, 133, 379. 

i. schistacea, 133. 

i. sinuosa, 267. 

i. townsendi, 133. 

i. unalaschensis, 133. 
Passerina ciris, 260, 523, 606. 
Passerherbulus caudacutus, 604. 

henslowi henslowi, 592. 

maritimus, 135, 605. 

m. howelli, 135. 

m. juncicola, 135. 

mirabilis, 135. 

nelsoni subvirgatus, 587. 

nigrescens, 135. 

Patch, Edith M., review of her 
‘Bird Stories,’ 475. 

Pearson, T. Gilbert, Aramus voci- 
ferus and Branta canadensis 
canadensis in Florida, 599; notes 
on the bird-life of southeastern 
Texas, 513-523. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos, 515. 

occidentalis, 515, 597. 

Pelican, Brown, 515, 597. 

White, 515. 

Pelicinius zeylonus planus, 292. 

Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 111, 124, 
273. 

Penard, Thomas E., see Bangs, 
Outram. 

Peneoenanthe, 296. 

Peneothello, 143. 

Penguin, Adelie, 284. 

Pennsylvania, birds of, 138, 269, 
295, 606. 
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Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus, 
325, 564. 
carolinensis carolinensis, 381. 
gambeli gambeli, 564. 
hudsonicus hudsonicus, 119. 
h. littoralis, 55, 467, 468, 589. 
h. nigrescens, 55. 
Perenohierax, 141, 311. 
Perdix perdix, 466. 
p. perdix, 332. 
Perisoreus canadensis albescens, 
267. 
c. barbouri, 267. 
c. capitalis, 558. 

Pernie, Miles D., Brown Pelican 
in Oswego County, N. Y., 597; 
Jaeger at Sandy Pond, Oswego 
Co., N. Y., 597. 

Peru, birds of, 141, 298, 611, 615. 

Peters, James L., a review of the 
Grackles of the genus Holo- 
quiscalus, 435-453. 

Petrel, Juan Fernandez, 000. 

Lesson’s, 527. 

Long-winged, 531. 

Mottled, 527. 

Neglected, 527. 

Snowy, 527. 

Storm, 330. 

White-chinned, 527, 531. 

Wilson’s, 329, 527, 583. 
Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons, 

260. 

a. hypopolia, 267. 

lunifrons lunifrons, 260. 
Petrophila erythrogastra, 487. 

rufiventris, 487. 
Pewee, Western Wood, 556. 

Wood, 258, 378. 
Phaeoaetus, 140, 311. 
Phalacrocorax auritus auritus, 375, 

597. 
a. floridanus, 253. 
carbo americanus, 268, 329. 
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Phalacrocorax c. carbo, 268. 
pelagicus pelagicus, 268. 
p. robustus, 268. 
vigua mexicanus, 522. 
Phalarope, Northern, 111. 
Wilson’s, 111. 
Pheasant, Ring-necked, 480. 
Philippines, birds of the, 131, 615. 
Phillips, John C., Blue Goose 
(Chen caerulescens) in Massa- 
chusetts, 271; Massachusetts 
geese, 272. 
Philohela minor, 111, 376. 
Phloeotomus pileatus pileatus, 257, 
378. 
p. abieticola, 555. 
Phlogaenas tristiginata, 476. 
Phoebe, 258, 378, 465. 
Say’s, 586. 
Phoenicopterus andinus, 342. 
Phoenicurus phoenicurus phoeni- 
curus, 337. 
Phonygammus neumanni, 150. 
Phrenopicus borealis, 257. 
Phyllastrephus flavicollis, 143. 
Phylloscopus_ collybita collybita, 
337. 
trochilus trochilus, 337. 
Pica pica hudsonia, 276, 558. 
p. pica, 335. 
Picidae, abbreviated primaries in, 
531-552. 
Picoides arcticus, 124, 383, 467, 554, 
609. 
americanus americanus, 274, 
283. 
a. fasciatus, 555. 
Picolaptes, 299. 
Picus awokera takatsukasae, 576. 
a. horii. 576. 
myrmicophoneus, 310. 
striolatus, 310. 
viridis virescens, 334. 
v. viridis, 538. 


Oct. 
Picus vittatus lineatus, 614. 
Piezorhynchus, 475. 
Pigeon, Passenger, 274, 456, 477, 
523-527. 
Red-billed, 519. 
Wood, 333. 


Pinicola enucleator flammea, 129. 
e. leucura, 592. 
Pintail, 584. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus alleni, 260. 
e. erythrophthalmus, 379. 
Pipit, 380, 468. 
Meadow, 337. 
Tree, 337. 
Piranga erythromelas, 379. 
ludoviciana, 560. 
rubra rubra, 260, 379. 
Pisobia maculata, 111, 124. 
minutilla, 111. 
fuscicollis, 111. 
Planesticus migratorius migrator- 
ius, 125, 230, 381, 464, 589. 
m. propinquus, 565. 
Pleciodryas, 143. 
Plegadis guarauna, 522. 
Ploceus aureonucha, 148. 
cucullatus, 143. 
epipolius, 150. 
holomelas, 148. 
pondoensis, 150. 
quilimanensis, 150. 
Plover, Black-bellied, 111. 
Golden, 111. 
Piping, 111, 600. 
Semipalmated, 111. 
Upland, 126. 
Wilson’s, 522. 
Podargus, 148. 
Podiceps infuscatus, 153. 
holboelli, 79. 
rubricollis major, 79. 
Poecilodryas, 143. 
sigillata, 143. 
Poliospiza angolensis deserti, 150. 
gularis, 143. 
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Polish National Museum, 499. 
Polioptila caerulea caerulea, 120, 
263, 381. 
Polyborus cheriway, 523. 
latebrosus, 297. 
Pooecetes gramineus gramineus, 
379, 587. 
Poole, E. L., impressions of bird- 
life in France, 329-340. 
Porto Rico, birds of, 296. 
Porzana carolina, 255, 467. 
cinereiceps, 311. 
Pratincola rubetra rubetra, 339. 
torquata rubicola, 339. 
Prinia melba, 143. 
mistacea gaueri, 292. 
mystacea, 143. 
Procellaria aequinoctialis, 527, 531. 
Progne subis subis, 125, 260, 379. 
Proseisura, 307. 
Protonotaria citrea, 380, 593. 
Prunella modularis modularis, 337. 
Psaroglossa spiloptera, 147. 
Pseudochloris auriventris, 483. 
Pseudosicalis, 483. 
Psophia crepitans, 81. 
Pterodroma externa, 527. 
inexpectata, 527. 
lessoni, 527. 
macroptera, 531. 
neglecta, 527. 
Ptilopachus petrosus, 143. 
p. butleri, 143. 
p- ladoensis, 143. 
Puffin, 329. 
Puffitus assimmlis, 265. 
a. l’herminieri, 265. 
carneipes, 527. 
creatopus, 527. 
gravis, 329, 527. 
griseus, 268. 
g. chilensis, 268. 
g. stricklandi, 268. 
Vherminieri, 265. 


Puffinus opisthomelas, 528. 
tenuirostris, £27. 
Pycnonotus, 143. 
barbatus nigeriae, 483. 
Pyriglena leuconota hellmayri, 144. 
Pyrocephalus rubineus mexicanus, 
Pyrrhula pyrrhula pyrrhula, 336. 


QuEBEC, birds of, 26-44, 108, 126, 
185-202, 270, 271, 606, 607, 609. 
Querquedula discors, 268, 253, 376. 
d. albinucha, 268. 
Quiscalus quiscula aeneus, 378, 465 
q. aglaeus, 259. 
q. quiscula, 259. 


Rat, Black, 52, 56. 

King, 255, 281, 584. 

Louisiana Clapper, 455. 

Virginia, 281. 

Rallus crepitans saturatus, 455. 
elegans, 255, 281,584. 
flaviventris, 141, 311. 
longirostris helius, 265. 

1. insularum, 265. 

virginianus, 281. 
Ramphocelus carbo centralis, 298. 
Raven, 558. 

Northern, 57, 121. 
Recurvirostra americana, 110. 
Redbreast, 339. 

Redhead, 467. 

Redpoll, 121. 

Redstart, 262, 337, 380, 465, 478, 

563, 610. 

Red-tail, Western, 554. 

Redwing, 340. 

Vera Cruz, 523. 

Regerhinus uncinatus uncinatus, 

363. 
Regulus calendula calendula, 263, 
381, 564. 
cristatus, 152. 
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Regulus regulus regulus, 339. Rynchops nigra, 522. 

satrapa olivaceus, 129, 564. 

s. satrapa, 468. Sanara, birds of the, 615. 


Reichenow, Anton, retirement of, 
499. 

‘Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie,’ 
reviewed, 148, 485, 620. 

Rhinebeck Bird Club, notice of 
‘Yearbook’ of, 479. 

Rhipidvura rufiventris tiandu, 292. 

Rhode Island, birds of, 69, 77, 
417-421, 594. 

Rhopochares cochabambae, 298. 

Ridgway, Robert, notice of his 
‘Diagnoses of Some New Genera 
Birds,’ 140. 

Riley, J. H., note on the name Gaz- 
zola Bonaparte, 458; notice of 
his ‘Four New Birds from Cele- 
bes, 476; notice of his ‘Five 
New Genera of Birds’, 476. 

Riparia longicauda, 143. 

paludicola, 143. 
riparia, 125, 560. 
riparia riparia, 337. 
Road-runner, 523. 
_ Robin, 51, 125, 230, 263, 285, 263, 
381, 464, 589, 610. 
Western, 565. 

Rogers, Charles H., Arkansas King- 
bird in New Jersey, 114; Piping 
Plover breeding in New Jersey, 
600. 

Rook, 335. 

Rostrhamus sociabilis, 256. 

Rothschild, Lord, notice of, his 

‘Birds of Yunnan,’ 614. 

Rupornis magnirostris magniros- 

tris, 362. 
leucorrhoa, 362. 

Rutledge, Archibald, Nonpareil in 
Pennsylvania, 606. 

Rynchops melanura 
153. 


intermedia, 


Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 563. 
St. Thomas, birds of, 461. 
Sanderling, 111, 273. 

Sandpiper, Buff-breasted, 600. 

Common, 332. 

Least, 111. 

Pectoral, 11, 52, 124. 
Purple, 585. 

Red-backed, 111, 124, 273. 
Semipalmated, 52, 111, 124. 
Solitary, 52, 111, 121, 376. 
Spotted, 111, 376, 465, 553. 
Stilt, 111. 

Western, 111. 
White-rumped, 111. 

Sapsucker, Red-naped, 555. 

Williamson’s, 555. 
Yellow-bellied, 257, 378, 535. 

Saunders, Aretas A., the song 
periods of individual birds, 283; 
review of his ‘A Distributional 
List of the Birds of Montana,’ 290. 

Sayornis phoebe, 258, 378, 465. 

sayus, 586. 

Scardafella inca, 523. 

Schorger, A. W., an attack on live 
stock by Magpies (Pica pica 
hudsonia), 276. 

Sclater, W. L., notice of his ‘Aves’ 
in the Zoological Record, 141. 
Sclater, W. L., and Mackworth- 

Praed, C., review of their ‘A 
List of the Birds of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan,’ 142. 

Scolopax celebensis, 476. 

coelestis, 266. 
gallinula, 266. 

Scoville, Samuel, Jr., review of his 
‘Everyday Adventures,’ 138. 

Seisura, 475. 

inquieta rogersi, 475. 
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Seiurus aurocapillus, 262. 

noveboracensis notabilis, 562, 
589. 

n. noveboracensis, 262. 

motacilla, 465. 

Serinus canarius polonicus, 144. 
dorsostriatus, 150. 
icterus songeae, 150. 
intensitinctus, 150. 
mosambicus, 143. 

Setochalcis vocifera, 258, 

Seton, Ernest Thompson, early 

bird-banding, 611. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 262, 380, 563. 

Setosura setosa davidi, 296. 
macgillivrayi, 296. 

Shearwater, Black-vented, 528. 
Great, 527. 

Greater, 329. 
Sooty, 527. 
Flesh-footed, 527. 
Cooper’s, 527. 
Slender-billed, 527. 

Sherman, Althea R., the Bohemian 
Waxwing in Iowa in vast num- 
bers, 278. 

Shoveller, 52, 56, 584. 

Shrike, Loggerhead, 261, 279. 
Migrant, 52, 379, 587. 
Red-backed, 337. 

Woodchat, 337. 

Shufeldt, R. W., obituary of Nelson 
R. Wood, 159; notice of his 
bibliography, 141; notice of his 
‘Published Figures of the Pas- 
senger Pigeon,’ 477. 

Sialia currucoides, 565. 

mexicana occidentalis, 565. 
sialis sialis, 263, 381. 

Silloway, P. M., review of his 
‘Guide to the Summer Birds of 
Bear Mountain and Harriman 
Sections of the Palisades Inter- 
state Park,’ 135. 

Siphia obscura, 307. 


Index. 
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Siptornis punensis cuchacanchae, 
298. 
Siskin, Pine, 121, 559. 
Sitta canadensis, 563. 
carolinensis carolinensis, 263, ° 
381. 
c. nelsoni, 563. 
curvirostris, 267. 
europaea caesia, 338. 
e. szolemani, 144. 
pygmaea pygmaea, 564. 
pusilla, 263. 
Sittasomus aequatorialis, 113. 
amazonus, 113. 
cearensis, 113. 
chapadensis, 113. 
erithacus, 113. 
griseus griseus, 113. 
g. phelpsi, 113. 
g. virescens, 113. 
sylvioides jaliscensis, 113. 
s. levis, 113. 
s. sylvioides, 113. 
Skimmer, Black, 522, 595. 
Skylark, 334. 
Smith, Lester W., records of inter- 
est from Meriden, Conn., 467. 
Smith, Wendell P., some unusual 
bird records for northern Ver- 
mont, 467. 

Snipe, Wilson’s, 55, 111, 255, 376, 
609. 

Solitaire, Townsend’s, 565. 

Somateria mollissima islandica, 268. 

m. mollissima, 268. 
Somateria spectabilis, 270, 454. 


: Sora, 255, 467. 


South America, birds of, 297. 

‘South Australian Ornithologist, 
The,’ revised, 148, 309, 484, 620 

South Carolina, birds of, 121-123, 
273, 278, 462, 609. 

South Dakota, birds of, 616. 

Sparrow, Acadian Sharp-tailed, 587. 

Chipping, 231, 379, 587. 
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Sparrow, Clay-colored, 124. 

English, 244-250, 379, 465, 
468, 605. 

Field, 283, 379. 

Fox, 56, 379. | 

Gambel’s, 559, 

Grasshopper, 115, 259, 592 

Harris’, 123, 124, 609. 

Hedge, 337. 

Henslow’s, 592. 

House, 335. 

Ipswich, 277. 

Lark, 379, 592. 

Lincoln’s, 58, 125, 609. 

Mountain Song, 560. 

Nova Scotia Song, 587. 

Savannah, 125, 259. 

Seaside, 135, 605. 

Sharp-tailed, 604. 

Song, 230, 231, 260, 284, 370, 
465. 

Swamp, 125, 260, 379. 

Tree, 56. 

Vesper, 284, 379, 587. 

Western Chipping, 559. 

White-crowned, 56, 468. 

White-throated, 123, 236, 260, 
285, 379, 465, 609 

Wood, 335. 

Spatula clypeata, 56, 584. 

Speck, Frank G., notice of his 
‘Bird-Lore of the Northern In- 
dians,’ 478. 

Spermophila castaneiventris, 488. 

homochroa, 488. 

Spermospiza guttata, 487. 

pustulata, 487. 
Sphyrapicus, 535. 

ruber ruber, 546. 

thyroeideus, 546, 555. 

varius varius, 257, 378, 545. 

v. nuchalis, 546, 555. 

Spinus pinus, 121, 559. 

Spiza americana, 1-26, 163-184, 523, 
593. 


Spizella pallida, 124. 
passerina arizonae, 559. 
p. passerina, 231, 379, 587. 
pusilla pusilla, 379. 

Spizitornis parulus patagonicus, 
298. 

Spoon-bill, Roseate, 516. 

Sporophila longipennis, 488. 

gutturalis roraimae, 488. 

Squatarola squatafola, 111. 

s. hypomela, 266. 

Starling, 282, 294, 335, 604. 

Steganopus tricolor, 111. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 560. 

Stellula caliope, 556. 

Stephens, T. C., Magpies and live 
stock, 459. 

Stercorarius longicaudus, 265. 

parasiticus, 597. 
Sterna antillarum,522, 596. 
caspia, 515, 
hirundo, 453. 
macroura, 329. 
maxima, 514. 
sandvicensis acuflavida, 514. 

Stigmatopelia senegalensis sudan- 
ensis, 143. 

Stilt, Black-necked, 522. 

Stoddard, H. L., Some old shoe 
bird records for the Chicago 
area, 110; female Bay-breasted 
Warbler, in male plumage, 117. 

Stone, Witmer, King Eider (Soma- 
teria spectabilis in Pennsylvania, 
270; the proper name of the 
Pine Warbler, 280; an anony- 
mous work of John Cassin, 286; 
some birds of Pine Mountain, 
Kentucky, 464; fish-catching by 
the Black Skimmer, 595. 

Stonechat, 339. 

Streptoceryle aleyon aleyon, 257. 

Streptopelia turtur turtur, 333. 

Stresemann, Erwin, personal men- 
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tion, 499; notice of his ‘Wood- 
peckers of Sumatra,’ 614. 

Strix varia alleni, 257, 377. 

v. varia, 000. 

Sturnella magna argutula, 259. 

m. hoopesi, 523. 
m. magna, 378. 
neglecta, 558. 
Sturnus vulgaris, 282. 
vulgaris vulgaris, 335. 
Sumatra, birds of, 614. 
Swallow, 337. 
Bank, 125, 560. 
Barn, 260. 
Cliff, 260, 619. 
Northern Violet-green, 560. 
Rough-winged, 465, 560. 
Tree, 261, 465, 560. 
Swift, 334. 
Swift, Chimney, 275, 378. 
Vaux’s, 556. 

Swan, Mute, 273, 479. 

Whistling, 272, 273, 584 

Swann, H. Kirke, notes on a collec- 
tion of Accipitres from the Mer- 
ida. district, W. Venezuela, 357- 
364. 

Swarth, H. S., review of his ‘Re- 
vision of the Avian Genus 
Passerella,’ 133; review of his 
‘Birds of the Papago Saguaro,’ 
293; personal mention of, 498. 

Sylvia communis communis, 339. 

ce. volgensis, 144. 
hortensis hortensis, 339. 
Sylvietta, 143. 
ladoensis, 150. 
Jeucophrys chloronota, 292. 
zedlitzi, 150. 
Syrrhaptes paradoxus, 151. 


Tacuycineta thalassina _lepida, 
560. 
Tanager, Scarlet, 379, 465 
Summer, 260, 379, 465. 
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Tanager, Western, 560. 
Teal, Blue-winged, 52, 253, 376, 583. 
Green-winged, 583. 

Telmatodytes palustris iliacus, 263, 
589. 

Tern, Arctic, 329. 

Black, 522. 
Cabot’s, 514. 
Caspian, 514. 
Common, 453. 
Gull-billed, 000. 
Least, 522, 596. 
Royal, 000. 

Terpsiphone batesi, 476. 

Terrill, L. Mel., the Grasshopper 
Sparrow in the Montreal dis- 
trict, 115. 

Texas, birds of, 513-523. 

Textor, 487." 

Thalassarche culminata culminata, 

265. 
chrysostoma, 265. 

Thalassidroma pelagica, 330. 

Thalassoica antarctica, 527. 

Thayer, John E., and Bangs, 
Outram, the Black-backed Kam- 
chatkan Wagtail, (Motacilla lu- 
gens,) in Alaska, 460. 

Thinocorus peruvianus, 483. 

rumicivorus bolivianus, 483. 
r. venturii, 483. 
Thoms, C. 8., see Over, W. H. 
Thrasher, Brown, 231, 234, 285, 
380, 468. 
Curved-billed, 523. 
Sennett’s, 523. 
Thripobrotus, 299. 
Thrush, Bicknell’s, 589. 
Gray-cheeked, 55, 59. 
Hermit, 235, 263, 381, 432- 
435. 
Mistle, 340. 
Northern Varied, 5€5. 
Olive-backed, 565. 
Russet-backed, 123. 
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Thrush, Song, 340. 
Willow, 463. 
Wood, 284, 468, 610. 

Thryocrex, 141. 

b. ariboreus, 268. 
Thryomanes bewicki bewicki, 117, 
381, 263. 
b. cerroensis, 267. 
cerroensis, 267. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovici- 
anus, 381, 467. 
1. miamensis, 262. 
Tiga javanensis, 534, 544. 
Titmouse, Black-crested, 523. 
Blue, 338. 
Great, 338. 
Marsh, 338. 
Plain, 131. 
Tufted, 263, 381, 463, 465, 594. 

Todd, W. E. Clyde, notice of his 
‘Descriptions of Apparently New 
South American Birds,’ 297. 

‘Tori’, reviewed, 310. 

Totanus flavipes, 111, 255. 

melanoleucus, 111, 255, 598. 

Towhee, 284, 379, 465. 

White-eyed, 260. 
Green-tailed, 278. 

Townsend, Charles W., an Arkansas 
Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis) 
at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 113; 
note on the breeding of the Semi- 
palmated Plover (Aegialitis semi- 
palmatus) in Nova Scotia, 601. 

Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre, 

523. 
longirostre sennetti, 523. 
rufum, 231, 234, 380, 468. 

Trichoglossus aberrans, 150. 

Tringa canutus, 111. 

Troglodytes aedon aedon, 231-233, 

237-244, 381. 
a. parkmani, 563. 
troglodytes troglodytes, 338. 
Tryngites subruficollis, 600. 


Tschagra senegala, 143. 
Turdinus tanganjicae, 150. 
Turdoides polioplocamus, 297. 
Turdus aliciae bicknelli, 000. 
brunneus, 433. 
fumigatus caparo, 292. 
fuscescens salicicola, 463. 
guttata pallasi, 235, 263, 381, 
434. 
joiceyi, 483. 
merula merula, 340. 
musicus, 340. 
mustelina, 468. 
obscurus buturlini, 144. 
obsolitus parambanus, 292. 
philomelus philomelus, 340. 
pondoensis, 149. 
solitarius, 433. 
ustulata swainsoni, 434. 
u. ustulata, 123. 
viscivorus, 144, 150. 
v. jubilaeus, 150, 151. 
v. viscivorus, 340. 
Turkey, Florida, 255. 
Wild, 376, 465. 

Turnstone, Ruddy, 111. 

Turtur afra mearnsi, 143. 
capricola suahelicus, 486. 
kafuensis, 486. 
lagonensis, 486. 

Tyler, Winsor M., obituary of 

Walter Faxon, 157. 

Tympanuchus americanus ameri- 

canus, 112. 

Tyrannus curvirostris, 267. 
dominicensis, 258, 267. 
melancholicus, 298. 
tyrannus, 258, 457, 556. 
verticalis, 113, 114, 458, 603. 

Tyto alba alba, 333. 

a. pratincola, 256, 282. 
cavatica, 297. 


Urta troile, 329. 
Urner, Charles A., unusual visitors 
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at Elizabeth, N. J., 120; Whist- 


ling Swan, a correction, 273; 

notes of the Starling, 459; Egret 

and Little Blue Heron at Eliza- 

beth, N. J., 598; Short-eared Owl 

nesting at Elizabeth, N. J., 602. 
Urocynchramus pyizovi, 150. 
Utah, birds of 276. 


Van Oort, E. D., notice of his 
‘Ornithologia Neerlandica,’ 296. 
Vanellus vanellus, 332. 
Venezuela, birds of, 297, 357-364. 
Vermivora celata celata, 58, 261, 
280, 462. 
chrysoptera, 607. 
lawrencei, 467, 588. 
leucobronchialis, 467, 310, 588. 
pinus, 122, 593. 
peregrina, 588. 
ruficapilla, ruficapilla, 125, 281, 
326. 
Vermont, birds of, 68, 73-76, 77, 
421-422, 467. 
Verreauxia africana, 534. 
Vireo, Bell’s, 523. 
Blue-headed, 261, 587. 
Cassin’s, 561. 
Key West, 261. 
Philadelphia, 26-44, 53, 185- 
202, 607. 
Red-eyed, 261, 380, 561. 
Warbling, 53, 261, 323, 380. 
Western Warbling, 561. 
White-eyed, 261, 380, 465. 
Yellow-throated, 380. 
Vireo belli belli, 523. 
griseus griseus, 261, 380. 
g- maynardi, 261. 
Vireosylva, gilva gilva, 261, 323, 
380. 


g. swainsoni, 561. 

olivacea, 261, 380, 561. 

philadelphica, 26-44, 185-202, 
607. 
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Virginia, birds of, 269, 282, 458, 598. 
Vultur gryphus gryphus, 357. 


' Vulture, Black, 256, 377,520, 610. 


Turkey, 255, 377, 465, 554, 585, 

601. 
Wagtail, Yellow, 337. 
White, 337. 
Warbler, Aquatic, 339. 

Audubon’s, 562. 

Bay-breasted, 52, 117, 126, 588. 

Black and White, 261, 380,588, 
609, 610. 

Black-poll, 51, 53. 

Black-throated Blue, 261, 609. 

Black-throated Green, 126, 380, 
465, 610. 

Blackburnian, 51, 52, 325, 465, 
588, 610. 

Blue-winged, 122, 593. 

Brewster’s, 467,588. 

Canada, 125, 589. 

Cape May, 52, 53, 117, 126. 
467, 588. 

- Cerulean, 380. 
Chestnut-sided, 52, 465, 588. 
Connecticut, 593. 

Garden, 339. 

Golden-winged, 607. 

Hooded, 593. 

Kirtland’s, 116. 

Lawrence’s, 467, 585. 

Macegillivray’s, 562. 

Magnolia, 51, 588, 610. 

Myrtle, 56, 235, 261, 380, 465. 

Mourning, 126, 589. 

Nashville, 51, 52, 125, 261, 
326. 

Newfoundland Yellow, 588. 

Orange-crowned, 58, 261, 280, 
462. 

Palm, 262, 589. 

Parula, 261. 

Pileolated, 563. 

Pine, 261, 281, 589. 

Prairie, 122, 262. 
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Warbler, Prothonotary, 380, 593. 
Sedge, 339. 
Sycamore, 462. 
Tennessee, 51, 53, 588, 610. 
Townsend’s, 562 
Wester: Parula, 3g0. 
Wilson’s, 53, 125. 
Worm-eating, 465, 588. 
Yellow, 380, 561. 
Yellow-throated, 261. 
Warren, B. H., Dovekie (Alle alle) 
at Wallop’s Island, Va., 269. 
Washington, 203-217. 
Waterhouse, Frederick Herschel, 
obituary notice of, 496. 
Water-Thrush, 262. 
Grinnell’s, 562, 589. 
Louisiana, 465. 
Water-Turkey, 253, 522. 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 59-78, 278, 
561. 
Cedar, 59, 261, 379, 465, 561. 
Wayne, Arthur T., notes on five 
birds taken near Charleston, 
South Carolina, 121-123; the 
Whistling Swan (Olor columbi- 
anus) on the coast of South 
Carolina, 272; the Green-tailed 
Towhee (Oberholseria chlorura) 
on the coast of South Carolina, 
278; the Loggerhead Shrike (Lan- 
ius ludovicianus ludovicianus) 
seen killing a large bird, 279; the 
Sycamore Warbler (Dendroica 
dominica albilora) on the coast 
of South Carolina, 462; albinism 
in the Sharp-tailed Sparrow 
(Passerherbulus caudacutus), 604. 
West Indies, birds of, 435-453, 461. 
Wetmore, Alexander, notice of his 
‘Five New Species of Birds from 
Cave Deposits in Porto Rico,’ 
296; review of his ‘Wild Ducks 
and Duck Foods of the Bear 
River Marshes, Utah,’ 479; per- 
sonal mention, 498. 


Wheatear, 340. 


Whip-poor-will, 258, 465. 

Whitethroat, 339. 

Whitman, F. N., review of his 
‘Familiar Studies of Wild Birds,’ 
142. 

Whittle, Charles L., sociable Water 
Ouzels, 118. 

Whittle, Helen Granger, domesti- 
cated Ipswich Sparrow (Passer- 
culus princeps), 277; Orange- 
crowned Warbler in Boston in 
mid-winter, 280. 

Widgeon, European, 583. 

Willet, 255, 466. 

Western, 111, 522. 

Willett, George, ornithological 
notes from southeastern Alaska, 
127-129. 

‘Wilson Bulletin, The,’ reviewed, 
146, 482. 

Wilson, Etta S., Hooded Warbler 
(Wilsonia citrina) on Belle Isle, 
Detroit, Mich., 281; King Eider 
(Somateria spectabilis) in Michi- 
gan waters, 454. 

Wilson, Gordon, a crowd of hum- 
mers, 275; a bagworm plague, 
285. 

Wilsonia canadensis, 125, 589. 
citrina, 281, 380, 463, 593. 
pusilla pileolata, 563. 

p. pusilla, 125. 

Winchat, 339. 

Witherby, H. F., review of his 
‘Handbook of British Birds,’ 
136, 475, 616; anearlier consider- 
ation of Botaurus lentiginosus, 
455. 

Wisconsin, birds of, 456. 
Wollaston, A. F. R., review of his 
‘Life of Alfred Newton,’ 610. 
Wood, Nelson R., obituary notice 

of, 159. 
Wood, Norman A., rare records 
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for Ann Arbor and the State of 
Michigan, 282; some southern 
Michigan bird records, 000. 
Woodcock, 111, 376. 
Woodpecker, Alaska Three-toed, 
555. 
Arctic Three-toed, 124, 274, 
283, 554, 609. 
Batchelder’s, 554. 
Downy, 372, 377. 
Golden-fronted, 523. 
Greater Spotted, 334. 
Green, 334. 
Hairy, 272, 377. 
Lesser Spotted, 334. 
Lewis’s, 555. 
Ivory-billed, 257. 
Mearns’, 533. 
Northern Pileated, 555. 
Pileated, 257, 378, 465. 
Red-bellied, 235, 257, 372, 378, 
610. 
Red-cockaded, 257. 
Red-headed, 372, 378, 466, 
468, 533, 586. 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 554. 
Southern Downy, 257, 379. 
Southern Hairy, 257, 377. 
Texas, 523. 
Three-toed, 274, 283. 
White-headed, 533. 
Wren, 338. 
Bewick’s, 117, 381. 
Carolina, 381, 465, 467. 
Florida, 262. 


House, 53, 231-233, 237-244. 


381. 
Prairie Marsh, 263, 589. 
Rock, 563. . 
Short-billed Marsh, 55, 594 
Western House, 563. 


Wren, Western Winter, 563. ce 
Winter, 381, 589. 


XANTHOURA luxuosa glaucescens, 

Xenopicus albolarvatus albolarva- 
tus, 538. 


Xiphidiopicus percussus, 533. 


p. percussus, 544. 
Xiphorhynchus, 299. 


Y#LLOWLEGS, 52, 111, 255. 
Creater, 111, 255, 598. 

Yellow-throat, Florida, 262. 
Maryland, 284, 380. 
Western, 562. 

Yunan, birds of, 614. 

Yungipicus kizuki kizuki, 576. 
k. matsudairai, 576. 


ZAMELODIA ludoviciana, 260. 
melanocephala, 560. 
Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, 
377, 523. 
m. marginella, 554. 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 123, 236. 
260, 379. 
leucophrys gambeli, 559. 
1. leucophrys, 468. 
querula, 123, 124, 609. 
Zosterops intermedia periplecta, 292 
Wright, Horace W., Bohemian 
Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula) 
in New England, 59-78; the 
Mockingbird in the Boston re- 
gion and in New England and 
Canada, 382-432. ° 
Wryneck, 334. 
Wyman, L. E., a very late record 
of the Passenger Pigeon, (Ecto- 
pistes migratorius), 274. 
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ERRATA 


Page 157, line 7, for 1879 read 1878. 
“ 157, “ 8, insert after Curator of, crustacea and mollusca in. 
“ 323, “ 29, for they would read would they. 
“ 31, for it would read would it. 
“ 34, after log insert a ? 
“ 434, “‘ 23, for trunneus, read brunneus. 
“ 465, “ 15, for Greatcatcher, read Gnatcatcher. 
“ 475, “ 46, for V read IV. : 
“ 479, “ 9, for White read Mute. 
“ 493, “ 42, for 1900 read 1890. 
“ 579, “ 8, for stejenegeri read stejnegeri. 
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